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The publisher of Godey’s Lady’s Book, thankful to that public which has enabled him to publish a magazine for the last 
thir/y-seren years of a larger circulation than any in America, has continued his arrangement with the most popular authoress 


2o this country— 
MARION HARLAND, 


Authoress of ‘‘Alone,’’ ‘* Hidden Path,’’ ‘* Moss Side,”’ ‘* Nemesis,”’ and ‘* Miriam,”’ 


who will furnixh a novel for the Lady’s Book for 1867. This alone will place the Lady’s Book, in a literary point of view, far 
ahead of any other magazine. Marion Harland writes for no other magazine. Our other favorite writers will all continue to 
furnish articles throughout the year. 


Seventy-fourth and Seventy-fifth Volumes of 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1867, 


WILL CONTAIN MORE 
Music, Colored and Uncolored Faskion-Plates, Steel and Wood Engravings, and Literary articles by the 
most celebrated authors, than any other magazine in America. 


THE OLDEST, THE BEST, AND THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE. 


UWeeful, Ornamental, and Inesetructive. 
THE ONLY LADY’S BOOK IN AMERICA. 





~eocooer 


The immense increase in the circulation of Godey—having quintupled itself in the last six years—is a convincing proof of 
the superiority of the work, if the work itself was not sufficient evidence. And when it is considered that xut A BRIBE in the 
shape of a premium has ever been offered, it shows that Godey’s Lady’s Book stands first in the hearts of American ladies, 
who subscribe for the sake of the Book and uot the premium. 


THE LITERATURE 
of the Lady’s Book is by the first writers in America, and has always been remarkable for its high literary and moral cha- 


racter. Clergymen recommend the Book, and it can be read aloud in the family circle. The matter is far superior to that of 
any other magazine, having a healthy and instructive tone. Can any other work name such writers as 


MARION HARLAND, MRS. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, MISS MARY W. JANVRIN, 
MISS VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, MRS. S, J. HALE, S. ANNIE FROST, 
MRS. £E. F. ELLET, BELLE RUTLEDGE, REV H. H. WELD, 

T. S. ARTHUR, and hosts of others? 


SEVEN SPECIALITIES 
THAT NO OTHER MAGAZINE HAS, AND ONLY TO BE FOUND IN GODEY. 


“Original Music,” ‘ Model Cottages, with diagrams,” “‘ Drawing Lessons,” ‘Children’s Department,” “Original Health 
Department,” ‘‘ Horticultural Department,"’ and ‘‘ Double Extension Fashion-plates."’ 


GODEY’S GREAT SPECIALITY, 


Unequalled and unapproached. Competition dead in this department. Our imitators have abandoned 
the attempt. 


OUR SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


The unanimous voice of the press has pronoanced Godey’s engravings to be the best ever published in any magazine of 
the world, aud equal to those published in the Annuals of Great Britain. You may look in vain for fourteen such steel 
engravings as have been published in the seventy-second and seventy-third volumes of this Book, and those for 1867 will 
surpass them. The desigu and execution of thexe plates have elicited general remark, not only in this country but in Eng- 
land. It is a singular fact that no other magazine goes to the expense of original designs for their steel engravings. 


GODEY’S IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION-PLATES, 


CONTAINING 
From five to seven full-length Colored Fashions on each Plate. 
FAR AHEAD OF ANY FASHIONS IN EUROPE OR AMERICA, 
The Publication of these Plates cost 


$10,000 More 


than Pashion-plates of the old style, and nothing but our wonderfally large circulation enables us to give them. Other 
maquanne seeeet afford = bp ont — money when the public can be benefited. 

ese fashions may be relied on. resses may be inade after them, and the wearer will not subject herself to ridicule. as 
would — case if she visited the large cities dressed after tue style of the plates given in an of our so called faxhion 
mayazig 


7 (See third page of Cover. 
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FANCY SLIPPER, 


The figures and the filling to be worked in different 


colors. 
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SPENDING A PENNY. 
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Yhou'rt not the Same. 


SONG; THE POETRY BY FANNIE LOCKWOOD. 
MUSIO COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, FOR GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK, 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY, Musicat Epiror, 


Author of “ At the Gate,” “Beautiful Valley,” “If you Love me why can’t you say so,” etc. 





Op. 167. . 
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e And am I then so chang’d that thou, Whose eyes once look’d with love in 
Too well I feel, too well I know, "Tis not in me—this change—but 
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mine, With cold n-dif-f’rence pass me now, Nor 
thee! Thou wouldst not shun my pres-ence so, Had 
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THOU’RT NOT THE SAME. 








the glance that seck-eth thine, my brow is clond-ed 
been false as thou to me, f is cold, thy heart is 
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And tears en-shel my eyes doth blind, Perchance my heart hath grown less 
Thou hast no gladsome smile for me, No cheer-ful word; the tale is 
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MORNING ROBE. 


(From Messrs. Curwey Stoppart & Buotrner, 450 North Second Street, Philadelphia.) 


yy 
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Browa cashmere robe, with deep band of blue on the edge, and a rich borderiug in brilliant Persian colors. 
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PROMENADE SUIT. 
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Skirt of blue poplin, with gored paletdt overdress of black. The revers are lined with blue silk and trimmed with 
trimmed with jet and blue fowers 


black velvet. The bonnet is of blue velvet, 
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PROMENADE SUIT. . 
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Skirt of purple cashmere, trimmed with a pointed band of fancy p. ish cloth. Dress of gray poplin, turned up in 
front, and fastened in a knot at the back. Half tight-fitting sack of heavy spotted plush cloth, finished with a chenille 
fringe. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with purple velvet. Beots of black and white checked cloth. 
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Design for Working on Net, with thick Soft Cotton or Floss Silk. 
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SUITS FOR CHILDREN. 
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Fig. 1.—Little girl’s suit of wine-colored poplin, trimmed with black velvet. The hat is of black velvet, bordered 
With a band of peacock’s feathers. Polish boots of black kid, finished with wine-colored tassels. 
Fig. 2—Boy’s suit of gray cloth, trimmed with bands of black velvet studded with large pearl buttons, The hat is 
of gray cloth to match the suit. 
23 








Embroidery. 








THE IRENE JACKET. 
(Front view.) 





This very gracefal model is made of black velvet, very fully trimmed with a passementerie of jet and chalk beads. 
The edge is finished with a rich fringe of chalk aud jet beads, matching the other trimming. The jacket is closed half 
way down, showing the whole waist underneath. It then slopes suddenly off to the back, where it springs into a 
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Embroidery. 





THE IRENE JACKET. 


(Back view.) 








basque. A wide waistband encircles the waist and fallx behind in two large bows with ends. This style of jacket is 
suitable for black or colored silks. It also makes up effectively in cloth, or of the same material as the skirt. We give 
two views, in order that our readers way be able to cut it without difficulty. 
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Braiding Design. 
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GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN. 





Made of gray cashmere, lined and quilted with crimson silk. The curd and tassel should also be of crimson silk to 
match the lining. 
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HAT PEGS, 








This stand is meant to be placed in an ante-room, and will be useful to hang the hats of visitors during a call, or 
even the bonnet of a lady who is spending the day or evening in the house. Those ladies, and we hope there are many, 
who love to adorn every part of their home, will find pleasure in working this elegant pattern. The stand consists of 
an oval frame of polished black wood, with a peg on either side, one of which is considerably longer than the other. 
The frame is filled up with a pattern of Berlin work. 
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HANGING BORDER. 
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This beautifal border for a mantelpiece or bracket may be worked entirely of beads, or in a mixture of wool, silk, 


and beads, Or the fringe only may be of beads of two culors, and the upper part of the border be worked entirely in 
wool, 
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CASE FOR KNITTING OR CROCHET NEEDLES. 


This convenient little article is formed of a sheet of perfurated card slit at intervals to admit of a narrow velvet or 
ribbon being passed through to form a checkered pattern, as seen in Fig. 1. The white blocks are them crossed with 


Fig. 1. 














zephyr, or chenille, matching the ribbon in shade. The case is edged round with a quilled velvet, and finished with 
buttons and elastic bands, as represented in Fig. 2. The inside, which is represented in Fig. 3, is lined with cashmere 


Fig. 2. 








or flannel, and furnished with small sheaths of kid or leather, having the numbers of the needles embroidered on them, 
The small cross straps may be of leather or velvet, finished on the edge in button-hole stitch. 
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GODEY’S 


Had s Book and stagusine 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1867. 





“ENTIRELY AT HOME.” 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1866, by Louis A. Gopey, in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 


‘*Tas horrid weather is ruining the sleigh- 
ing!’’ said Jeannie Hughes, in a melancholy 
tone, leaving the window at which she had 
been standing for the last fifteen minutes. 

The view from her lookout was not inspirit- 
ing. A steady, steeping rain had set in at 
dawn, and continued without intermission 
until the present hour—half past ten o’clock 
A.M. The preceding day had likewise been 
tempestuous, but it was what Jeannie called 
**a clean storm’’—a fall of snow that kept 
nobody at home except invalids and cowards. 
By the middle of the afternoon the great 
family sleigh and two cutters were at the 
door, and we four girls, with our attendant 
cavaliers, our host, hostess, and their bright- 
eyed eldest hope—a fine lad of ten, who pre- 
ferred a seat on the box to what he considered 
the tame interior of the vehicle—being com- 
fortably bestowed within these, we had en- 
joyed a merry, rollicking ride, finding only 
additional food for fun in the fast-coming 
fleeces, tiat soon transformed us into the 
semblance of polar bears. 

‘*Rather heavy for runners, as yet!’ I 
heard Dick Hornby say to Jeannie, as he 
helped her out of the fairy-like shell, heaped 
up with frosted robes. ‘‘To-morrow, the 
roads will be in splendid order. How will 
three o’clock suit you? That will give usa 
long jaunt before dinner. The moon will be 
full to-morrow evening. Was there ever any- 
thing more opportune’? Shall you be too 
tired to take a second jaunt after nightfall ?’’ 

‘It is hard to get too much of so good a 








thing as sleighing,’’ responded Jeannie, color- 
ing and smiling. ‘‘ There should be a winter 
version of the proverb—‘Make hay while 
the sun shines’—the snow lasts so short a 
time.”’ 

i liked sleighing for its own sake quite as 
well as did Jeannie, although my seat, on 
such excursions, was beside my hostess upon 
the back seat of the family equipage, afore- 
said. But I was not jealous of my pretty 
friend; sympathized heartily in her regret at 
missing two opportunities of improving the 
present season in company with handsome, 
warm-hearted Dick; mourned with and for 
her over the bright visions disappearing, like 
dissolving views, before the pertinacious driz- 
zle, that, for some reason, wa8 more wearing 
to our spirits and destructive to our hopes 
than asweeping deluge would have been. So, 
when she said, ‘‘horrid rain,’? we three— 
Rosie Winters, Alice Townes, and I—sitting 
over the fire with our embroidery and crochet- 
needles, sighed responsively, and agreed that 
nothing could be more dismal than a January 
thaw, such as we foresaw was at hand. 

‘* What have you girls been doing with the 
morning since breakfast?’’ asked a lively 
voice, and Mrs. Granger, whose guests we 
were so happy as to be, entered, work-basket 
in hand. 

The dull room was brighter instantly, and 
every face took on a smile; every voice a 
blither cadence. 

‘‘Our conversation has been a succession of 
tirades against the weather,’’ answered Alice. 
29 
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‘*Jeannie and Rosie are especially disconso- 
late.”’ 

‘*And very reasonably,’’ said the lady, 
before the girls could put in a blushing dis- 
claimer., ‘‘I should resent the slight put upon 
my friends, Messrs. Hornby and Blake, if their 
fair enslavers did not refuse to be eutirely re- 
conciled to the impending affliction. I have 
not meant to leave you to your woe and the 
discussion of that very unpropitious subject, 
the weather; but certain domestic duties have 
detained me below stairs.”’ 

‘*My dear Mrs. Granger! as if we would 
interfere in the least with your plans!’’ ejacu- 
lated Jeannie. 

‘*We should not be easy a moment if we 
thought that our presence in the house made 
the slightest difference in your arrange- 
ments !’’ chimed in Rosie. 

‘*We wish you to act just as if we were not 
here!’’ followed Alice. 

And not to be behindband in the protesta- 
tions that were to set her hospitable mind 
at ease, [had my say. ‘‘ You have the en- 
viable faculty of making your visitors feel so 
much at home, that you may safely leave 
them to entertain themselves’’—I checked 
myself in mid-career, at seeing the object of 
my panegyric raise her hands and eyes in 
imploring deprecation. 

‘**Take any form but that!’ ’’ she exclaimed, 
theatrically. ‘‘Tell me that my attentions 
have been officious and a bore; that I have 
been openly rude in my speech and behavior 
—anything and everything rather than that I 
have made you entirely at home—have ‘acted 
just as if you were not here!’ My dear 
girls, when people declare they wish to be 
treated unceremoniously, ‘in all respects as 
one of the family,’ they are as far as possible 
from meaning what they say. Nothing would 
astonish and displease them more than to be 
taken at their word.’’ 

‘* But we are really sincere in wishing that 
our visit to you may not be the occasion of 
discomfort or inconvenience to any of your 
household,’’ replied Rosie, earnestly. 

‘*T believe you, dear, and I am equally sin- 
cere in the declaration that I have enjoyed 
every minute of your stay. I only regret 
that imperative engagements, the discharge 
of which affects your comfort as it does mine, 
sometimes oblige me to deprive myself of the 
pleasure of your society for hours together,”’ 
rejoined the lady, affectionately. ‘‘I grant 
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you that the highest achievement of hospi- 
tality is to provide so ingeniously for the en- 
tertainment of one’s friends, that they shall 
not observe the working of the machinery 
which brings to them a succession of congenial 
occupations and agreeable pastimes. But it 
is not in human nature to prefer neglect to 
attention ; indifference to kindly regard.”’ 

‘©Of course noi!’’ assented Alice, a little 
perplexedly. ‘‘ But then, you see, Mrs. Gran- 
ger, people—civilized people, I mean—are 
seldom in danger of slighting invited guests. 
I cannot now recall an instance in which I, as 
a visitor, did not receive my full proportion of 
respect and notice. I know that I have, more 
than once, been so oppressed by the well- 
meant, but awkward attempts of my hosts to 
make me enjoy myself, that I have curtailed 
my sojourn in the families where I seemed 
to throw everything out of the accustomed 
groove of every-day life.’’ 

‘* Rather this extreme than the other!”’ said 
Mrs. Granger. ‘‘Officious attentions may bore 
you, but, in your heart, you do justice to the 
intention that prompts these; carry away with 
you no unkind thoughts of those whose man- 
ner, and not whose motive, was offensive. 
There is a great difference between being al- 
lowed to follow the bent of one’s own tastes 
aud whims, and in being overlooked utteriy. 
I recollect a passage in my own experience’’— 

‘*Oh, a story!’ cried Jeannie, deliglitedly. 
‘Please wait until I get my work. The sight 
of eight other pairs of busy hands makes me 
fidgety while mine are idle. I shall be back 
before you can count twenty !’’ 

Away she tripped up stairs, returning in two 
minutes with a little papier maché ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Companion,’’ furnished with a dainty set of 
implements of feminine industry. Settling 
herself at one corner of the hearth, in a cosey- 
looking easy chair, she fitted on her mite of a 
gold thimble; produced a strip of linen lawn, 
ready for hemming, and pronounced herseli 
‘*ready to be amused or edified.’’ 

‘* And please, dear Mrs. Granger, amplify 
and illustrate, ad libitum, as you go on!’’ with 
a piteous glance at the misty window panes, 
and another at the clock upon the mantle. 
**T do so dread a Jong, rainy morning !’’ 

The indulgent hostess smiled at the petted 
child, and commenced :— 

‘*I was younger than you, Jeannie—just 
eighteen, in fact—when an old school-fellow 
of my mother’s, a Mrs. Kingsley, the wife of 
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a rich city merchant, chanced to stop over 
night at the principal hotel in the country 
town which was my home. Brighton is a 
picturesque place, situated just back of the 
Hudson, and within easy walking distance of 
a fine range of mountains. At the time of 
which I speak it was a less fashionable resort 
for passing tourists and summer boarders than 
it has since become; but it was a lively, plea- 
sant village, nevertheless, and had the air of 
being awake to a sense of its own impor- 
tance. The streets were wide and clean, 
shaded by a double row of noble trees; the 
buildings neat and not devoid of style; the 
gardens numerous and tasteful. We boasted 
of three hotels; a public hall, dignified, in the 
lecture season, by the name of lyceum; a 
circulating library and a park, and we were 
wont to plume ourselves upon the excellent 
tone of our best society, as upon the natural 
beauties of the location. Altogether, Brighton 
was very far from being out of the world, or 
behind the age, and when my mother, having 
heard, accidentally, that her former friend 
was in town, called to see her, and would not 
be gainsaid in her design of carrying her off 
to her own dwelling, and making her the 
guest of herself and family for the period she 
proposed to spend in the neighborhood, her 
gratification at accomplishing her object was 
not marred by misgivings lest she should not 
be able to accommodate the city lady as her 
desires and habits might demand. 

‘We kept but two servants—a man to till 
the garden and take care of the cows and 
horses, and a woman to cook, wash, and iron. 
The lighter work of the chambers and draw- 
ing-room was performed by the quick, willing 
hands of my sister and myself, our mother 
acting as directress and general supervisor. 
But Mrs. Kingsley never slept in purer linen 
sheets, or upon a more elastic mattress than 
was prepared for her in our spare chamber. 
The carpet was a white ground, with crimson 
vine leaves and ferns, russet, green, and 
golden, dropped upon it here and there; the 
furniture was of solid mahogany, well-chosen 
and carefully preserved; there was a tempt- 
ing lounge, covered with a delicate pattern of 
chintz that suited the carpet; muslin drape- 
ries above the toilet-glass, tied back with pink 
ribbon, as were the full white curtains of the 
windows, these latter framing pictures which 
could not be purchased for a town residence 
by amint of money. Our parlors were cheer- 
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ful, airy, and even elegant. Neither books, 
music, nor pictures were wanting to give them 
at once a refined, yet home-like expression. 
Our table was bountifully spread with rural 
luxuries—cream, fruit, fresh vegetables, poul- 
try, and eggs—that elicited the warmest com- 
mendations from the merchant’s wife. 

‘**T am persuaded that the tone of my 
health and spirits would be speedily restored 
if I were to pass a few weeks in this delight- 
ful region!’ she said, the morning after her 
arrival. 

‘*My mother’s response was prompt and 
cordial. Nothing could gratify her more than 
to have her school-fellow remain with her so 
long as she should find it convenient and plea- 
sant todoso. The rest of the household en- 
forced the invitation by eager entreaties for 
a longer visit from the fascinating guest. She 
was a handsome woman; dressed beautifully, 
and was most engaging in language and de- 
portment. I fell madly in love with her during 
the first hour of our intercourse—a sentiment 
that strengthened daily during the three 
weeks of her stay. For stay she did, suc- 
cumbing sweetly and gracefully te our solici- 
tations, and declaring, as she sat down to 
write to her husband of her changed purpose, 
that she was overpowered less by our too 
complimentary warmth of invitation than by 
her own inclination, which would not let her 
leave this earthly Eden until she should be 
torn from it by dire necessity. 

‘* With equal sweetness and urbanity she 
gave herself up to be petted and waited upon 
by the entire family. My father was a lawyer 
in a large practice, aman of considerable note 
in his town and county. 
cluded most of the best families in Brighton 


Our associates in- 


and the surrounding country ; many of them 
being people of means, education, and breed- 
ing. It was a social neighborhood, and Mrs. 
Kingsley was soon the centre of attraction for 
Within 


a fortnight two regular parties were given 


the choicest elements of our circle. 


in her honor, not to mention picnics, rides, 
She was unfeignedly 
pleased by the sensation she had created in 
our little world; the genuine admiration, un- 
equivocal as it was respectful, that greeted 
Never was celebrity 


and sails innumerable. 


her wherever she went. 
more affable; more graciously willing to be 
licnized; more profuse of thanks for the 
‘enchanting holiday, the season of delicious 
refreshment we had given her world-weary 
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spirit.’ Like painted, padded, panting Mrs. 
Skewton in ‘ Dombey and Son,’ she mourned 
that in society—i. e., New York upper-ten- 
dom—‘we are so very artificial.’ When the 
day of parting came, there were real tears in 
her eyes, and her voice was plaintively shaken 
as she begged our mother to grant her ‘ an 
early opportunity of reciprocating, to the best 
of her poor ability, the kindness she had re- 
ceived in our home.’ 


*** And as for you, Carrie, and you, Louise’ 
—passing an arm around each of us, as we 
pressed closely up to her for a last kiss— 
‘mamma has promised faithfully that you 
are to spend the whole of next winter with 
me.’ 


***No!’ corrected our mother, smiling, ‘I 


only said that they might perhaps pay you a 
short visit.’ 


*** As if three months were not too short a 
visit to suit my wishes!’ replied the charmer, 
touching my forehead with her lips. 
mind, Carrie, love. Do you come, and then 
we wili settle about the length of your stay. 
Possession is nine points of the law. We will 
give our good mamma a practical illustration 
of the force of this adage.’ 


‘Never 


** We heard from her once after she reached 
the city. The letter was read in family con- 
clave, and afterwards perused by each one 
of us separately. It was honey sweet, and 
smoother than oil to our mental palates. Her 
husband and her three daughters, Ida, Eva, 
and Linda, united with her in affectionate 
gratitude for the goodness shown her in her 
‘Brighton home.’ Only we had spoiled her. 
She had found more fault with city life, city 
houses, and city bills of fare since her return, 
than she had done during the whole of her 
previous residence in New York. 


***Mr. Kingsley protests that he will be 
driven to adopt one of two courses-——either to 
forbid my future visits to Brighton, or to look 
out for a country- house in your vicinity, where 
we may spend our summers. If you hear of 
one which you think will suit us—one near 
your own, of course—please let me know. As 
for the other alternative, it is not to be thought 
of for an instant. The simple idea is heart- 


rending!’ 
‘“**Rather strongly expressed!’ ventured 
my father, in reviewing this passage. 
‘* * Eliza was always enthusiastic,’ returned 
my mother, warmly. 


‘But it is because her 
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affections are strong. She is perfectly sincere 
in all she says.’ 

‘*My father was distinguished for discre- 
tion, and he did not controvert this declara- 
tion. It would have served no other purpose 
than to show him in what an ignominious 
minority he would be set who should, in the 
hearing of the rest of our household, question 
Mrs. Kingsley’s claim to infallibility. 

‘*I do not feel self-contempt, but I do pity 
the unsophisticated girl, unversed in the creed 
and cant of society, and strong in her faith 
in human kind, when I remember how the 
promised visit to the city loomed up before 
my imagination, all through the autumn and 
early winter, filling the horizon with misty 
glories; shifting air-castles of splendor, all 
having this one sure foundation of hope and 
happiness—I should once again see and be 
under the same roof with my beloved Mrs. 
Kingsley. Louise was more quiet by nature, 
less demonstrative of feeling than I; but she 
looked forward to the promised pleasure as a 
rare treat; prepared for it as diligently as 
did I. We had fallen to work, immediately 
after Mrs. Kingsley’s departure, upon the 
outfit we deemed indispensable for the im- 
portant occasion of a season in the metropolis. 
People did not call under-clothing lingerie 
then. Chemises, and skirts, and corsets, re- 
ceived their homely, proper names, although 
I did once hear an ultra-fastidious lady in- 
clude the whole tribe of these useful articles 
under the term, ‘internal garments.’ Louise 
and I stitched and felled, whipped ruffles, did 
wonderful patterns in open work, scalloped, 
and hem-stitched, and herring-boned, and 
braided, with gay industry, weaving iute 
every fabric, whether of muslin, linen, silk, 
or worsted, delightsome pictures of merry 
scenes and heart greetings which the winter 
had in store for us. 

‘Early in December we prevailed upon 
mamma to write to Mrs. Kingsley, inquiring 
whether it would be convenient for her to 
receive us on the 15th of that month. The 
answer was highly favorable. She had almost 
worn her brains out with conjectures as to the 
cause of the delay of the tidings contained in 
her dear friend’s letter, which had been looked 
for with loving impatience by every member 
of her family. Her two favorites should be 
welcomed with open arms by them all. Her 
daughters counted the days that must yet 
elapse before they could behold the sisters 
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whom mamma was ever holding up to them 
and their young acquaintances as shining ex- 
emplars for their imitation. 

***¢T am sorry she has given them sucha 
highly-colored portrait of us,’ said Louise, 
naively, as we packed our neat wardrobe into 
the one trunk which, it had been decided, 
would serve for us both; ‘I am afraid they 
will be disappointed.’ 

“This fear, or the natural nervousness 
attendant upon the entrance upon untried 
scenes and the introduction to new acquaint- 
ances weighed upon our spirits, as the boat 
neared the New York wharf on the bleak 
evening of a mid-December day. Our father 
had put us on board himself, and Mrs. Kings- 
ley had promised to meet us, with her car- 
The trip had been per- 
We had en- 


countered several agreeable acquaintances, 


riage, at the landing. 
formed in safety and comfort. 


and had a lively chat with them about the 
saloon stove, it being too cold to stay on 
deck. 

‘“*¢We shall not get in until after dark. 
The floating ice in the river has impeded our 
progress very sensibly,’ remarked Mr. Charlie, 
a young gentleman from New York, whom I 
had met twice before to-day at the house of 
a friend of mine and a relative of his, in 
Brighton. ‘Your friends are to meet you at 
the pier, did you say, Miss Eustace ?’ 

“©¢Oh, yes!’ I replied, with alacrity, while 
a qualm of homesickness agitated my vitals, 
as Isurveyed the crowd on shore, through the 
window nearest me; the dark, restless mass, 
imperfectly lighted by the wharf lamps; heard 
the tumult of calls, shouts, and oaths, that 
followed the thump of the steamboat against 
the pier and the lowering of the gangway. 

‘“¢¢Then—if I may advise you—you had 
better remain in the ‘saloon until the way 
Whoever comes for you will cer- 
You are to spend some 


is clearer. 
tainly seek you here. 
time in the city, I believe ?’ 

‘*T said ‘ yes,’ absently enough, I dare say, 
and with apparent indifference, for I was 
watching the door, in ill-concealed anxiety, 
for a glimpse of Mrs. Kingsley’s face or figure. 

‘*¢Can I do anything for you?’ inquired 
the gentleman, more formally than he had 
before spoken. 

“**Nothing, thank you!’ I rejoined, still 
abstractedly, and bowed, without looking at 
him, as he bade us ‘ Good-evening.’ 

***Carrie!’ said Louise, when he was out 
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of hearing, ‘I think Mr. Charlie was about to 
ask if he might call to see you while we are 
intown. Why did you answer him so coldly ?” : 

***T did not mean to be cold. I hardly 
heard what he said, my thoughts were so 
taken up with other things,’ was my response. 
I added, after a moment’s thought, ‘ Yet it 
may be as well that I did not encourage him 
to make the request. While we are with Mrs. 
Kingsley, it is but proper that she should 
choose our associates. I like Mr. Charlie very 
much, but she might think it strange if he 
were to call without an invitation from her. 
We do not even know that they move in the 
same circle.’ 

‘*In the slight glow of vanity excited by 
the consciousness that I had defined a point 
of etiquette to my satisfaction and my sister’s 
edification, I forgot my uneasiness, until it 
was revived in full force by Louise. 

***¢Do you see that we are the only persons 
left in the saloon?’ she said, perturbedly. ‘I 
wish Mrs. Kingsley would come !’ 

*¢*Shall I call a carriage for you, young 
ladies ?’? asked the mulatto stewardess, draw- 
ing near. 

‘**No, thank you!’ I was still spokeswo- 
man, although my tone was less confident than 
when I had said similar words to Mr. Charlie. 
‘We expect a friend to meet us.’ 

***It’s high time he came!’ said the wo- 
man, shortly. ‘The boat is an hour late 
to-night.’ 

“**She may have come and gone away 
again,’ I suggested, alarmed. 

*** Nobody but a fool would do that, when 
anybody on the pier could tell him that the 
Mesopotamia wasn’t in,’ she rejoined, in con- 
tempt. 
wait, anyhow. 


‘The hackmayg had sense enough to 
It’s none of my business, but 
if I was you, I’d call a carriage and go, on 
my own hook.’ 

‘Thereupon the coffee-colored dame, with 
an air of insolent assurance, went the round 
of the saloon and extinguished the lights, 
leaving but one feeble lamp above our heads 
to make gloom and emptiness forlornly visible. 

‘At this juncture a tall form appeared in 
the doorway and made his way toward us. It 
was Mr. Charlie. 

‘***T am afraid there has been some misap- 
prehension on the part of your friends as to 
the time of your arrival,’ he said. ‘There is 
not a private carriage left upon the pier, and 
the hacks have all gone except one which 
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I have retained for my own use. Will you 
allow me the privilege of setting you down 
at Mr. Kingsley’s door ?’ 

** You, who are as familiar with the topo- 
graphy of the great city as I was then with 
the streets of my native Brighton, may smile 
when I[ speak of the inexpressible relief which 
this proposition brought to our sinking spirits. 
My heart bounded from the removal of a 
mighty load, as the kind accents saluted my 
ears, and I took his proffered arm, as one 
might grasp at a friend’s hand extended to 
pluck him from a treacherous quicksand. But 
for him, the overwhelming horror of loneliness 
would have swallowed up the last remnant of 
our courage. When we were safely ensconced 
in the carriage, with our luggage strapped on 
behind, I tried to thank him for his timely 
interposition. 

***T cannot account for Mrs. Kingsley’s 
‘1 fear that 
she or some member of the family is ill.’ 
These contretemps on ac- 


non-appearance,’ I subjoined. 


‘*T hope not. 
count of a failure te understand the exact 
date of a visitor’s intended arvival, or the 
depot at which he is to stop, are of frequent 
occurrence. They are sometimes embarrass- 
ing—often amusing.’ 

‘* Pursuing the last idea, he went on to tell 
us of an odd adventure that had once befallen 
himself—something about his alighting from 
a stage-coach in the middle of a western 
prairie. 

‘*We listened, or seemed to listen, and 
tried to laugh, but we were both disheartened 
and full of vague apprehensions ef further 
mishaps. My fancy ran wild upon sick-beds, 
and fatal accidents, and a house of mourning, 
where our coming wquid be miserably inop- 
portune. I had settled it in my own mind 
that Mrs. Kingsley must herself be the patient 
whose danger had driven every other thought 
from the minds of her devoted children and 
distracted spouse, when the carriage drew up 
before a large house, the second story of 
which was brilliantly lighted, while the lower 
was dark, except for the semi-circular window 
over the hall door. Mr. Charlie rang the bell ; 


learned from the servant who answered it 
that his mistress was at home; assisted us 
to alight, while the driver removed our Iug- 
gage ; 
over to the care of the footman, and bade us 
*Good-night.’ 


escorted us into the hall; handed us 


“The loneliness overtook us anew, when 
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the door shut him ont, and the servant led 
the way into a large, dark parlor. 

‘**What name shall I take up to Mrs. 
Kingsley?’ he asked, impertinently careless, 
turning his back upon us as he spoke, under 
pretext of screwing up the gas of a bracket- 
burner—a tongue of flame that revealed the 
pair of shrinking girls seated close together 
upon a sofa. 

‘*¢The Misses Eustace, from Brighton!’ I 
answered, summoning up a show of dignified 
self-possession. ‘Mrs. Kingsley expects us. 
Is she well ?’ 

‘¢*T believe so, Miss.’ 

‘‘He swaggered from the room, and there 
ensued a drear and doleful silence. I thought 
of home; of my parents and brothers, collected 
in the cheerful sitting-room and talking of us 
—poor, hungry, belated wanderers! and but 
for the fear of being surprised by some mem- 
ber of the Kingsley establishment, I should 
have laid my head upon Louise’s shoulder 
and cried heartily. Neither of us spoke. 
Each divined the other’s thoughts from her 
own state of wretched depression, and words 
would only augment this. The parlors were 
superbly furnished, according to our ideas, 
and very lofty and spacious; but this gran- 
deur aggravated our strange, desolate feeling. 
We seemed to have no part or lot in this place, 
where, for a weary half hour, we waited vainly 
for some token of welcome, some recognition 
of our existence. We could hear, all the 
while, the patter of footsteps and buzz of gay 
voices overhead, and, at last, a door opened 
and shut; silken skirts rustled down the 
stairs, and Mrs. Kingsley entered, to us, mag- 
nificently attired in full evening costume ; 
feathers in her hair and jewels upon her neck 
and arms. She enfolded us in a rapturous 
embrace, and began a diffuse explanation of 
her unreadiness to receive us. ; 

‘¢¢T am distressed beyond measure at my 
apparent negligence, but I certainly thought 
that your dear mamma said you would make 
us happy on the 16th.’ 

‘*Now my mother had written expressly— 
‘Thursday the 15th,’ and I stated this fact, 
tremulously, for I was faint with hunger and 
the reaction after protracted suspense. Mrs. 
Kingsley looked concerned. 

‘*¢ Are you very sure, my love? My eyes 
must then have deceived me grossly! Iam 
assuredly growing old. But, never mind! 
You are here at last, and that is happiness 




















enough for me. 
engagement out this evening. 
midst of my toilet when your names were 


I am sorry that we have an 
I was in the 


brought up, and the girls being likewise en 
dishabille, none of us could come down imme- 
diately. They are not presentable yet—the 
vain minxes. The ball is to be a grand affair, 
and they must pay unusual attention to their 
appearance. It is a severe trial to them not 
to be able to see you at once. They are actu- 
ally dying with impatience to meet you. You 
will excuse our running away from you. It 
is quite as well, I dare say, that we should 
leave you, for if we were at home, we might 
be so selfish as to keep you up to talk over 


charming Brighton and the more charming 
Brightonites. Whereas, if we are not here, 


you can get a good night’s rest and be fresh 
for my catechism in the morning.’ 

** A cross-looking chambermaid showed her- 
self at the door, and looked at her mistress. 

“Ah! here is Mary, to show you to your 
room. Not expecting you until to-morrow, we 
put off arranging your chamber until after the 
party. Will you excuse me from mounting 
these tiresome stairs again? They weary my 
poor back sadly, and I must keep myself fresh 
for the party. 
tea without delay. 


Mary will bring you a cup of 
I won’t trouble you to 
come down for it. I know you are terribly 


fatigued—such novices as you are in travel- 


ling. Ask for whatever you want, my dar- 
lings. Remember that you are now a part of 


my family. We use no ceremony in this 
We shall 


make you entirely at home—treat you pre- 


house with those whom we love. 


cisely as if you belonged, in truth, to our 
home-band. Good-night, my sweet children! 


Pleasant dreams and refreshing slumbers to 


you! Don’t be in haste to rise in the morn- 
ing. We shall all be lazy after our dissipa- 
tion.’ 


**She attended us to the parlor door; in- 
dulged us with another embrace and two 
kisses apiece, and dismissed us as royalty 
This 
was not my mental comparison, as I climbed 


might a couple of fawning ‘courtiers. 


the two flights of steps that lay between us 
and our sleeping-room. My faith in her was 
stanch. I said to myself that she was cer- 
tainly delighted to see us; that she was per- 
fectly excusable in fulfilling her engagement, 
and how unlucky it was that she had not read 
aright the date set down so distinctly in my 


mother’s letter, and that my flagging spirits 
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would revive after I had drunk the promised 
cupoftea. Should this fail torestore their tone, 
a night’s rest and the sight of friendly faces, 
the sound of affectionate welcomes on the mor- 
row would set me quite right. Our chamber 
was a ‘third-story back,’ not large, but neatly 
furnished with a double bed, a bureau, a 
wash-stand, two chairs, and a small table. 
These were made of maple, and the chairs 
were cane-bottomed. The room was entirely 
decent, but it was inferior in dimensions and 
appointments to our best chamber at home, 
and in its lack of everything like ornament, 
the bare 
mantel, and table, so strongly suggestive of 


cleanliness of walls, fire-place, 
hotel life; came so far short of the accommo- 
dations which my sanguine imagination had 
pictured as the destined dormitory of Mrs. 
Kingsley’s favorites, that I, with difficulty, 
repressed my tears until the servant left us 
alone. Then I threw myself upon the bed, 
and gave way to the hardly-repressed flood. 
Louise tried to comfort me, putting her arm 
about me and drawing me to her bosom. 

‘¢¢T too, wish we had never left home!’ 
she sighed, when my sobs subsided. ‘ Every- 
thing is so different here.’ 

‘“The implied censure of Mrs. Kingsley 
aroused my loyal spirit. 

‘¢¢T am only tired and foolish!’ I said, rais- 
ing myself and untying my hat. ‘I am very 
glad we can have this evening to ourselves. 
I should be miserable company down stairs. 
I need a good bath and a cup of strong, hot 
tea. How beau- 


tiful Mrs. Kingsley looked, and how glad she 


My head aches dreadfully. 
was to see us. It seems that Mr. Charlie was 
correct about her mistake as to the time of 
our arrival.’ 

‘*Thus rattling on, I removed my travelling 
dress, shook it to dislodge the dust, and put 
it on again when I had washed and combed my 
hair. I longed to replace it by a loose double 
wrapper, but our trunk had not been brought 
up. 
tomed chairs, and waited for our tea. 


Then we sat down in the stiff, cane-bot- 
Excite- 
ment and inanition had brought on one of 
the violent headaches to which I have always 
been subject, and the deprivation of the cheer- 
ing tonic, which was, at home, my panacea 
for these attacks, was an absolute affliction. 
Another half hour of expectation was ended 
by Mary’s second appearance. She brought 
two cups of tea—weak and chilly, having 
four 


been made with unboiled water—and 
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slices of smoked toast, with a thin scrape of 
butter in the middle of each. Louise gnd I 
avoided each other’s eyes as we silently ate 
and drank of this delectable repast. Mary 
had put it upon the table and retired sullenly. 
It was evident that her services, poor as they 
were, were grudgingly paid. I suppose she 
resented our arrival at so inopportune an 
hour as a direct injury to herself. Like other 
domestics, she ‘thought a great deal of her 
evenings,’ and we had taken the marrow and 
pith out of this one by setting her to work 
upon our room and our supper. 

‘** There!’ said Louise, as we set our chairs 
back from the stand. ‘We forgot to ask that 
girl to have our trunk brought up.’ 

***Oh! it will be aleng presently,’ I rejoined, 
with seeming confidence. ‘Mrs. Kingsley will 
espy it as she goes out, if she has overlooked 
it before.’ 

‘*A third season of waiting ensued. At 
first we tried to talk, but the pitiful attempt 
soon died away in ruefal taciturnity. We 
heard the carriage drive up to the house; the 
bustle and merry tones upon the staircase as 
mother and daughters passed down; the clang 
of the front door; the receding roll of wheels, 
and all was still throughout the mansion. An 
hour went by, and still no trunk. 

***Isn’t there a beli in this room?’ I won- 
dered, finally. ‘Iam nearly dead with fatigue, 
and this racking pain in my head is intoler- 
able. Then, my feet are like lumps of ice. I 
must go to bed!’ 

‘* A strict search failed to reveal any trace 
of either bell-knob or cord. Mustering up all 
my courage, I went out into the hall, leaned 
over the balustrade and called—‘ Mary!’ The 
echoes died away in mocking repetition of my 
quavering accents, then the death-like quiet 
resumed its Ten—fifteen minutes 
elapsed, and I returned to Louise—this time 


reign. 


desperate, for the hands of my watch showed 
that it was eleven o’clock. 

*** Let us go down to the parlor and try the 
bell there ! 
I noticed it while we were waiting 


I know there is one in the front 
parlor. 
for Mrs. Kingsley.’ 

‘*The hall lamp was burning and we de- 
scended—not without trepidation as we pon- 
dered upon the liberty we were taking. The 
parlor bell was easily found, and was in capital 
order, for although I gave a modest little pull, 
it tinkled and jingled sharply upon our ears 
through the flooring that separated us from 





the basement. But there was no answer. 
The servants had either followed their mis- 
tress’ example, and gone out, or had retired 
for the night. Convinced that no help was 
to be expected from this quarter, we held a 
brief council over our unfortunate trunk, 
standing, with such an air of helpless weight, 
in the very middie of the hall. Mrs. Kings- 
ley’s embroidered flounces must have brushed 
it in passing. Louise was for unlocking it 
and taking thence such articles as we needed 
that night. But this would be a work of time, 
since morning dresses and their adjuncts were 
also to be thought of, and we ran the risk of 
being interrupted by the servants. 

‘¢* Then, again,’ I objected, ‘Mrs. Kingsley 
will feel very badly if she sees it here when 
she comes home. It is not kind to visit her 
servants’ shortcomings upon her head. I 
have no doubt that she gave orders about it. 
I have always heard that town servants could 
not be depended upon when their employers’ 
backs were turned. Couldn’t we carry it up 
ourselves ?’ 

‘*T have said that I was desperate, and 
catching the infection, seized one 
We staggered 


Louise, 
handle as I grasped the other. 
up to the first landing, with the heavy, 
troublesome thing between us; stopped to 
breathe and collect our strength, and com- 
pleted the ascent without other damage than 
aching arms, the loss of wind, and, on my 
part, redoubled agony in my head. 

‘*We slept heavily, and, as we believed, 
late into the morning. I was awakened by 
Louise tugging at my arm and saying, in a 
frightened whisper, ‘Carrie, do you know 
that it is eight o’clock?’ The weather was 
piercing cold, but we did not care for that 
except that it numbed our fingers and re- 
tarded the work of dressing. With all the 
haste we could make, it was half past eight 
when we emerged from our chamber and 
made our way to the lower part of the house. 
Ignorant of the locality of the breakfast-room, 
we decided to take up our position in the par- 
lor, leaving the door open that we might be 
seen by any passer-by, and conducted to the 
desired haven. It did not occur to us that 
the family were not already collected about 
the breakfast-table. We supposed that Mrs. 
Kingsley had, out of pity for our exhausted 
condition, purposely refrained from summon- 
ing us. The parlors were dark as Egypt when 
we entered, but Mary soon came in, nearly 














stumbling over us in the obscurity, and un- 
closed the shutters. Her aspect was not less 
forbidding than it had been over night, but I 
dared ask her whether they were waiting 
breakfast for us. 

‘«¢*Taint ready yet!’ was her response, and, 
without further notice of our presence, she 
proceeded to raise the windows and sweep the 
carpet. 

‘** We are in your way,’ I remarked, alike 
chilled and choked. ‘ What is the breakfast 
hour? Wewill go back to our room until then.’ 

*““¢There’s no telling when they will be 
down this morning. You’]] hear the bell.’ 

‘* Back to the third story we went—where, 
to keep from freezing, we bundled ourselves 
in our thickest shawls, and, curling our feet 
under us, in school-girl fashion, huddled to- 
gether upon the bed. 

‘*¢Ten o’clock!’ I sighed, looking at my 
watch, as the longed-for bell was heard. ‘1 
believe I have been dozing!’ 

‘*Poor Louise was livid, and I red with 
cold and starvation, when we crept from stair 
to stair with our uncertain feet, and paused 
in the wide entry to question one another and 
ourselves as to the probable direction of the 
dining-room. Guided by the instinct of fam- 
ished animals, we chose the right door, and 





presented ourselves in a pleasant room, light 
and warm, where sat an elderly gentleman 
swallowing his coffee scalding hot, and bolt- 
ing his steak in prodigious mouthfuls, his 
eyes all the time being fixed upon the news- 
Our 
second step into the apartment called forth a 


paper laid on the table before him. 


growl from him, but he did not turn his head 
in our direction. 

‘«*Pretty time of day, this, for breakfast, 
when a man has a day’s work ahead of him! 
Fashion and folly! pride and vanity! You 
women are enough to sicken any man alive!’ 

‘*¢Tt’s the young ladies that came last 





night, sir!’ said the servant in waiting. 

‘“*The ogre glanced over his shoulder, and 
grunted, instead of growled, accompanying 
this amiable salutation by a sidelong nod, 
meant for a bow. 

‘¢¢Thought ’twas Mrs. Kingsley! How do 
you do? Mrs. Kings- 
ley said something about expecting somebody. 
Better take seats at the table. Mrs. Kingsley 
will be in presently, I suppose. Make your- 


Came last night, hey ? 


selves at home!’ 
“The gulping and bolting proceeded more 
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vigorously than before, and the newspaper 
menopolized his organs of vision. Could this 
beefy, bald-headed animal, who looked like a 
beer-bibbing Dutchman; ate like a savage 
and grunted like a pig, be the husband of 
our lovely hostess? In spite of the array of 
circumstantial evidence that pointed to this 
conclusion, I refused to credit the degrading 
supposition until doubt was dispelled by the 
Her 
morning negligée was as perfect, in its way, as 
had been her grande toilette. Her blonde hair 
was shaded, not covered, by a tiny lace cap ; 
her eyes were sparkling; hersmile ravishing. 

‘““¢Ah! my early birds!’ she exclaimed, 


entrance of the fascinating dame herself. 


gayly, tapping our cheeRs, as she walked 
around to her end of the table. ‘Are you 
terribly shocked at our naughty city hours? 
3ut we are not always so lazy as we are to- 
day. We did not get home until three. You 
spent the evening at your club rooms, | sup- 
pose, my dear?’ to Mynheer. 

‘‘ He nodded, and helped himself to another 
piece of steak. 

‘*¢Take example by me, my pets,’ pursued 
his wife, playfully oracular. ‘Some ladies 
are very jealous of their husbands’ clubs. I, 
on the other hand, willingly allow my lord to 
find comfort aud pleasure in his own way, and 
he grants me the same privilege.’ 

‘*She poured out acup of coffee for us; the 
waiter supplied us with rolls, butter, and eggs, 
and, for awhile, we were too much engrossed 
in satisfying the wants of craving Nature to 
interrupt Mrs. Kingsley’s fow of talk. It ran 
chiefly upon the brilliant affair of the previous 
night, and was addressed exclusively to us, 
her ‘lord’ deigning neither to notice us nor 
reply to her remarks. His meal despatched, 
he arose, grunted again, and betook himself 
to his place of business. Mrs. Kingsley did 
not introduce us to him. I thought then that 
she imagined some other member of the family 
had performed this duty. I suppose now that 
she never troubled herself to think at all upon 


so insignificant a matter. The daughters 


sailed in, by and by. Ida was tall and 
queenly; Eva plump and languishing; Linda 


small and pert. All were stylish in dress and 
general appearance, with tolerably regular 
features, and each considered herself a beauty. 
They greeted us very affably, were ‘delighted 
to see us,’ and ‘hoped we had rested well.’ 
Then they began to discuss the ball, volubly 


and at length, gossip that, however interest- 
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ing it might be to them, was much of it unin- 
telligible, and all of it very stupid to our 
benighted minds. Not a look or sentence 
invited us to join in the conversation, and we 
sat in constrained silence that made us look 
like awkward country-girls, while they dan- 
dled over their chocolate and French rolls, 
and chatted of this one’s dress and that one’s 
diamonds ; of beaux, and flirtations, and sup- 
per, never observing that we had long since 
finished onr meal, and were sitting idly by, 
awaiting the signal for rising. When they at 
last condescended to move, Mrs. Kingsley ac- 
costed us. 

‘**Make yourselves entirely at home, my 
precious girls. Go and come as you please. 
The whole house is open to you. We do not 
bore our guests by following them up and 
down, and insisting that they shall be amused 
by what amuses us. Employ yourselves as 
you like best. Be contented and happy. 
That is all I ask. 
ing home to that paragon of a mamma some 
Tell her that I am in ecstasies 


I suppose you will be writ- 


time to-day. 
at having you here, and that I shall treat 
you just as I do my own daughters. We 
lunch at twelve, generally, but to-day we 
shall omit this meal in consequence of our 
late breakfast. Dinner at four. Ida! I wish 
you to go out with me this forencon to make 
some calls. Carrie and Louise would not care 
to accompany us to see strangers—but we will 
not make visitors of them. They are entirely 
at home.’ 

‘*Tda tarried in the breakfast room to con- 
sult her mother about the list of calls. The 
other sisters had disappeared, and, under the 
impression that we were intruding upon a 
confidential talk, Louise and I again took up 
our line of march. We peeped into the par- 
lor in the hope of finding there an asylum. 
The absurd fashion of darkening drawing- 
rooms to Cimmerian gloom was then at its 
height, and intensest midnight reigned in 
Mrs. Kingsley’s state apartments. To admit 
a ray of light was an act of temerity beyond 
our daring, so we turned us about and sought 
the cheerless upper chamber, the one spot in 
all the house where we appeared to have the 
ghost of a claim to be. More to divert our 
minds from dwelling upon our growing dis- 
appointment and the queer desolation of our 
situation than to make the room tidy, we 
made up the bed, dusted and rearranged the 
furniture, and set about unpacking our trunk. 
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‘**L wish we were packing it instead!’ 
sighef Louise. 

***Fie!’ said I, briskly. ‘We shall get 
along nicely when we are better acquainted. 
You see how kindiy they all behave to us.’ 

‘**T should be less homesick if I were not 
so cold!’ she shivered, disconsolately. 

***Put on your furs over your shawl!’ I 
advised. 

‘*Thus equipped, we took out, one by one, 
the articles we had bestowed within the hand- 
some new trunk with such bounding hearts 
and pleasant predictions of the happy days to 
come. There was aclothes-closet in the room, 
but half of the pegs were filled with clothing— 
cast-off dresses, pantaloons, and vests. We 
could only crowd our garments in by hanging 
several upon the same peg. It was a trifling 
discomfort, but it augmented our appreciation 
of the imperfect preparations made for our 
Still, not a syllable escaped us 
Our mother 


reception. 
depreciatory of our entertainers. 
had inculeated upon us, as an essential rule 
of good breeding, the habit of speaking re- 
spectfully and gratefully of those whose hos- 
pitality we had enjoyed; taught us that 
host and hostess were sacred from vensure 
while we sat at their table and slept under 
their roof-tree. Iremarked upon Ida’s stately 
carriage and profusion of dark hair; upon 
Eva’s beautiful complexion, and large, soft 
eyes; upon Linda’s sprightliness and fine 
teeth, and Louise assented cordially to my 
praises of each and all of them. We did not 
even animadvert upon Mr. Kingsley’s sensual 
physiognomy and churlish behavior.”’ 

‘That was what I call putting too fine a 
point upon it!’’ interrupted Jeannie Hughes. 
‘“‘T should have taken a deal of comfort in 
abusing him as a horrid old brute, and the 
rest of the family as heartless, cruel, and 
hateful, generally. But goon! I hope you 
left the house by the next up boat.”’ 

‘*Not a bit of it, my dear. We were young 
and unsophisticated, and mistook the stone 
plum for the real one. Most of us have 
cracked our teeth and wounded our nerves 
upon some such showy presentment of de- 
sired fruit before we have learned worldly 
wisdom. We wrote a joint letter home, an- 
nouncing our safe arrival and good health, 
speaking of Mrs. Kingsley’s kindness, and 
the young ladies’ pleasant manners, but we 
did not apologize for the uneven penman- 
ship, by mentioning that we were sitting in 
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a fireless room, when the thermometer was 
down to zero. 

***Only twelve o’clock !’ said Louise, when 
this was done. ‘Four hours to dinner! 
Where do you suppose the sitting-room is? 
We surely ought not to exciude ourselves in 
this way from the family. Perhaps they are 
waiting for us to show ourselves.’ 

‘¢¢ At any rate, we can go on another voy- 
age of discovery,’ I replied, with a miserable 
attempt at jocularity. 

‘¢ We took up our work- baskets, and again 
committed ourselves to the uncertainties of 
the lower thoroughfare—the halls and stairs. 
Success crowned our journeyings this time. 
The door of a room opposite the front parlor 
stood ajar, and the murmur of gay voices 
issued therefrom. I halted outside, and tap- 
ped timidly. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
iceeeschsiatiniibdiienmmaiamtae 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

HAppity, a mother’s love is something upon 
which the great majority of mankind can look 
back—reverently and fondly look back—for 
an objective representation of its main char- 
acteristiés. Oh, the unselfishness of it! 
How, months before it can be returned by 
anything beyond a momentary dance of light 
in her child’s eyes, or a curvature of its tooth- 
less mouth into a smile, or a crow, or a fling 
of the limbs, expressive of enjoyment, it pours 
itself out in seemingly wasteful superabun- 
dance, intent on giving rather than receiving, 
rejoicing, to minister rather than be min- 
istered to, accepting without a murmer days 
of care sometimes flecked with pain, and 
nights of broken rest, and rendering without 
stint unnumbered services which to others 
would be self-denial, but the irksomeness of 
which her ever-gushing affection, without a 
moment’s pause of self-consciousness, cleanses 
away, and renders invisible! And then the 
patience and long-suffering of it—the faults 
it will cover over with its ever-ready mantle, 
the negligences it will drop tears over in secret 
and openly forgive, the affronts it will survive, 
the disappointments it will endure and con- 
ceal, the ingenuity it will display in devising 
plausible excuses and even satisfying reasons 
for manifest wrongs, and the eagerness with 
which it will take upon itself, if possible, the 
consequences of transgression. There is noth- 
ing quite like it in this world of ours—nothing 








so morally beautiful: a self-fed, self-sustain- 
ing love, which can traverse wide deserts, and, 
like the camel, keep itself alive upon its little 
hoards of remembered joy, when all other love 
fails—the one human love that spends itself 
wholly upon its objects, and the roots of 
which even ingratitude cannot entirely kill. 
But, when returned, as in some measure it 
mostly will be, to what strength and beauty 
of self-sacrifice will it not grow!—yet, under 
any circumstances, chiefly a sorrow-bearing 
love, of which the joys are cares, the duties 
are inflictions of pain upon itself, the pride is 
nourished to be bestowed elsewhere, and the 
fondest gain is the sorest loss. About every 
true mother there is the sanctity of martyr- 
dom—and when she is no more in the body, 
her children see her with the ring of light 
around her head. 





EVENING. 
BY ALICE. 
"Tis evening, and our parlor looks cozy, warm, and 
bright; 
Some love the day, but give to me the prelude hours of 
night; 
The sleepy cat and watchful dog on hearth-rug lazy 
lay, 
And I am happy in my heart whate’er the world may 
say. 


Beside my desk a little one is looking wondrous wise— 

She’s gazing at the picture where Christ ascends the 
skies ; 

Her tiny fingers gently hunt the pictures in “‘the Book,”’ 

And I know her brain is busy by her wondrous happy 
look. 


And on the hearth-rug seated is a curly-headed boy ; 

© mischief loving boyhood! to find in everything a toy: 
His dimpled hands together tie the tail of dog and cat, 
And now his head is lost in grandpa’s spacious hat. 


But another form—though last she comes—is dearer far 
to me; 

They say that time decays, but in her fresh youth I see 

A thoughtful. brown-haired woman—my joy, my light, 
my life; 

Oh, *tis pardoned pride in her I feel, “ my beautiful, my 


? 


wife! 


But soon these evening hours shall pass with time away, 

And we shall live together in hours of endless day ; 

We're not far up the hill now, the summer mouths still 
shine, , 

And we still pluck blushing roses, so seeming is the 
clime. 


Bat autumn must o’ertake us—the flowers all be dead, 

And those will have to lead us whom long ago we led; 

But when winter’s hoary whiteness hath killed the sum- 
mer flowers, 

We will not cease to think upon these happy evening 
hours, 








NEW YEAR’S AT LEIGH HOUSE. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


Ir was New Year’s day, and Mr. James Leigh 
had consented to his house being made a 
rendezvous for all his pretty daughter’s 
friends, on that evening. There had been no 
morning receptions, but invitations were out 
for a large social meeting in the evening, and 
more than one pretty face had its blushes 
deepened by the thought of some special 
partner with whom to dance at Anna Leigh’s 
New Year’s party. It had been a custom of 
Mr. Leigh’s sister for many years to have this 
annual gathering, and pretty motherless 
Anna had been allowed to come down in her 
simple white dress and partake of the fes- 
tivities, although not ‘‘out;’’ but this year 
the young girl was to take her place as the 
hostess, having been regularly introduced into 
society a few months previously. 

The little flutter of expectation that girls, 
heart-whole and free, experience before a 
party, had given place with Anna to the deep 
calm happiness of loving where she had won 
the pure devotion of a noble upright heart in 
return. From achild, Harold Leslie had been 
her favorite companion and friend, and when 
he came to her to plead for the sweetest title 
man wins from woman, she put no mask over 
face or heart, but let him read the love in her 
voice and eyes. It was a match that suited 
all; Mr. Leslie was wealthy, well born, and 
gentlemanly; sweet Anna Leigh was the only 
child of a millionnaire, a lady in position, edu- 
cation, and birth. So the course of true love 
ran very smooth, and, as Anna pinned to her 
dress the sprig of myrtle Harry had placed in 
the bouquet sent that morning, she had no 
thought of any jar in the smooth current of 
her happy life. Before another New Year 
dawned she hoped to be a happy beloved 
wife, dispensing the hospitalities of her hus- 
band’s house. 

The large parlors were filled at an early 
hour by the invited guests, and as Mrs. Mor- 
ton and Anna greeted one after another of 
their friends, the elder lady Kad scarcely time 
to note a missing link in the chain. But the 


eyes of love, watching for one face, will never 

forget to note its loss, though the whole 

world beside crowded round. The hours 

passed heavily to the young hostess, for in the 
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brilliant throng there was not one voice that 
could make the music her heart coveted. 
Where was he? Inthe morning he had called, 
his bright, manly self, full of life and vigor. 
It seemed impossible to believe that any ill 
had befallen him in those few short hours, yet 
equally impossible to think anything but an 
imperative necessity could have kept him 
from her side. 

‘* Father!’’ 


It was late in the evening when the word 


fell, in pleading accents, upon James Leigh’s 
ear. He had withdrawn a little from his 
guests, and stood looking over the room with 
a gloomy brow and firmly-set lips. 

‘¢ Well, Anna ?’’ 

‘* What was it Mr. Hunter said, just now, 
about Norris Leslie. Harry is not here!’’ 
The last sentence whispered low, as if the 
utterance choked her. 

**I’ll tell you to-morrow. Go dance now, 
child; and see here, Anna, don’t be too stiif 
to young Markham; he comes of good stock. 
No swindlers in his family, I’ll be bound.”’ 

‘* Father, what is it? Tell me now. Come, 
we are not wanted. Come into the library.’’ 

*¢ To-morrow, child, to-morrow.’’ 

‘“‘Now. O father, come now.’’ 

The white face, imploring eyes, and the sup- 
pressed agony in the voice were more than 
the loving father could resist. Reluctantly 
he yielded to the hand that led him from the 
room, but before the library was gained his 
arm was wound round the young girl’s waist, 
to keep the trembling, shivering figure from 
falling. 

‘“‘Is Harry dead ?’’ she said, as he closed 
the door. 

‘*Dead! no! Better if he were!”’ 

‘*No, no, father; you cannot have such 
desperate news as that for me!’’ 

*‘ Anna, you must tear him from your heart, 
blot him from your life. Norris Leslie ab- 
sconded to-day with the funds of the bank of 
which he is president—he is a swindler’’— 

‘¢ But, father, Harold !’’ 

‘‘His son accompanied him.’’ 

She dropped at his feet as if the sentence 
had shot her dead. 

‘‘It is a pretty mess, altogether,’’ muttered 
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the merchant, as he lifted the little figure in 
his arms, and carried it to a sofa, ‘‘and my 
little pet will be the worst sufferer. I’d like 
to have them here for one hour,’’ and he 
ground his teeth together. ‘‘ Now, if I call 
folks in, this will be all over town to-morrow, 
and I won’t have Anna’s name bandied about 
Fortunately the engage- 
Anna! darling! 


in this connection. 
ment is not much known. 
Anna!”’ 

But there was no answer to his loving call. 
As pale as death the girl lay unconscious of 
her father’s voice and loving caress. Crush- 
ing the bright dress and flowers she had put 
on with such dainty care to please the eyes of 
him she loved, she lay cold and insensible 
like a crushed lily. 

‘‘ Anna! Speak to me, pet,’ 
*“*T must call Kate. 


? 


pleaded her 
father. Confound the 
fellow.”’ 

And Mr. Leigh strode off to the parlor again, 
to find his sister. Of course she had to be 
hunted up, as people wanted in a hurry 
always do, but he found her at last, and, 
taking her place, sent her, with a whispered 
caution of quiet, to the library. 

Utterly ignorant of any cause for the illness, 
the good lady was bewildered to find her niece 
lying in a fainting fit on the sofa, as unlike 
the gay pretty little belle of an hour previous 
as it is possible to imagine. Her womanly 
skill and tenderness soon put the proper 
remedies to work, and when the father re- 
turned, a short time later, he found Anna 
conscious, but evidently unable to face her 
guests again that evening. 

‘*I’ll carry her up stairs, Kate,’’ he said, 
‘‘and you must make the best excuse you 
can.”’ 

‘‘But what is the matter?’ inquired the 
bewildered lady. 

‘¢To-morrow—I ’ll tell you to-morrow. Go 
back now, and make the best story you can. 
If she don’t know herself she can’t tell any- 
body else,’’ he muttered, as his sister left the 
room. ‘*Come, birdie, put your arms around 
my neck, and [’ll carry you to your room.”’ 

She clung to him fondly. This was a love 
she could confide in, pure, true, unshaken 
from her infancy. Her little figure nestled 
into his strong arms, as he’lifted her from the 
sofa, and her head sank down wearily yet 
trustingly upon the broad shoulder, that 
never yet turned away from its pressure. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, as he put her on her bed, 
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and sat down beside her, ‘‘ yes, pet, I see what 
your eyes are asking me, and I will tell you 
allI know. Better tell you than have you in 
a brain fever with conjecture. ‘You see they 
calculated to have a twenty-four hours’ start, 
as this is a holiday, but there was some 
suspicion roused by Mr. Leslie’s proceedings 
yesterday, and to-day some of the directors 
went to the bank, too late to prevent, but in 
time to discover the abduction. They went 
The old gentleman left 
It is a 


at once to the house. 
early this morning; Harold at noon. 
bad business! If it was only a money loss, 
pet, I would not play the stern father to your 
love, but disgrace has never touched our 
name.’’ 

‘* And shall not, through me! 
hard fight, father, but I will live it down.’ 
Shall’’—and the 


It will be a 
’ 

‘*That ’s my brave girl! 
loving voice sank to a whisper—‘‘ shall I say 
a prayer for my child to-night ?”’ 

‘* Here—now—papa.”’ 

And while the echo of the band playing a 
Strauss waltz came floating up the broad 
staircase, and the faint sound of moving feet 
and merry voices mingled with the music, in 
the room above the father prayed that the 
young girl, for whose pleasure the gayety had 
been awakened, might have strength to bear 
the sorrow that evening had brought to her 
happy life. 

Many of the guests had departed before the 
host entered the drawing-room again, and 
soon the quiet of the house was unbroken, 
save by the stealthy feet of the servants as 
they made all fast, before retiring. In the 
cold gray light of the early winter morning, 
alone in her room, Anna Leigh looked upon 
her dead past and her future. 
very fairy in face and form, this little heroine 


She was a 


of mine ; was small, graceful, and wonderfully 
pretty. 
their frank innocence, and round her shoul- 
ders clusters of sunny curls fell like a shower 
From her babyhood she 

Her mother died before 


Her deep blue eyes were childlike in 


of golden threads. 

had known no grief. 
she had learned to lisp her name, and her 
father’s widowed sister had filled her place 
from the hour of her death. Loving her tall 
magnificent father with av almost worshipping 
love, Anna had been repaid by the tenderest, 
most caressing affection ever bestowed upon 
a child. Surrounded by the purest Chris- 
tian influences, her religion had been one of 
the beauties of her life,’ gilding and refining 
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all else. Then the love that had grown so 


unconsciously in her heart was almost a 
childish passion, so long ago seemed its com- 
mencement. 

As she sat in the low arm-chair before the 
fire, on that cold morning, she let her thoughts 
dwell upon Harold as she believed him to be. 
The tall manly figure, the frank, open face, 
the not one 
memory was there of an act or word that was 
Harold 


It was very hard to 


voice, ringing and cheerful; 
not open and frank as the sunshine. 
Leslie a swindler! 
realize, and the more memory painted of his 
life, the more clearly she contradicted the 
supposition. 
‘*It is false !’’ 


**He is noble, good, and true, and he will yet 


she said at last, in her heart. 
prove himself so. I cannot grieve father by 
any violent assertion of what I believe, but 
I will wait! Iam yours, Harry, yours only. 
My promise was not made for a day or a week, 
but for life, and if you never come to claim 
it, I will die, true to my first, only love.’’ 
She pressed her lips to the diamond circlet 
upon her finger, and in her heart pledged 
herself to keep her betrothal vow. 

Mr. Leigh looked anxiously at the pale 
little face, as Anna came in to breakfast, but 
she gave him a brave sweet smile, and he was 
satisfied. 

‘*T never dreamed the little witch had so 
much pride,’’ he said to his sister. 


*“*She’s a true Leigh,’’ 


was the proud an- 
swer. 

And Anna only smiled, thinking the day 
would come when she might confess that 
more than pride sustained her. 

It was a sore struggle at first for Anna 
Leigh to enter again into society soon enough 
to prevent conjecture as to her withdrawal. 
Her engagement was so recent that no certain 
tidings of it were afloat, and the New Year’s 
party, planned that the loving father might 
introduce his intended son-in-law to his 
friends, had passed without any suspicion 
being aroused of the failure of its main object. 
The days crept wearily to the girl’s darkened 
life. In vain she brought pride, religion, and 
duty to bear upon her heart; there was still 
ever present the bitter, wearing sense of lone- 
liness and pain. She loved her father fondly ; 
she loved her aunt, but she had given to 
Harold a deeper stronger love than either, and 
her heart cried out against the cruel separa- 


tion and the cloud upon his name. Could she 














have thought him the unworthy man the 
public voice proclaimed him to be, she had 
pride enough to have thrust his love from her 


heart, even if she broke it with thc + 1pture ; 
but her faith was not yet shaken. ere was 
some mystery yet to be explaine’ he had 


been forced, perhaps, to join his tather, impli- 
cated innocently. She knew nothing of busi- 
ness arrangements, but she was sure he would 
return yet, unspotted, and prove his inno- 
cence. 

Nearly a year had passed, and no news had 
been obtained of the defaulters. The bank 
was closed, and the directors trying to meet 
some of the claims upon them. Execrations 
against the name of the president had gone 
up from merchants crippled or ruined, from 
widows and orphans beggared, from old men 
and women who had been years toiling for the 
sums invested, from sufferers and sympa- 
thizers, till Anna’s heart would cower and 
shrink, as if from a blow, whenever the name 
fell upon her ears. Yetin her heart she gave 
the lie to every word that touched her lover’s 
good name. 

Summer was over, and fall brought the 
Leighs from Newport to Leigh House, their 
city home. It was an old-fashioned home- 
stead, built during the Revolution, before the 
city was more than a village, and, in spite of 
modern improvements and additions, it re- 
tained its old title still. Amma’s face had 
changed in these months of suspense and trial. 
From a careless child she had become a 
thoughtful woman, bearing a secret sorrow 
hidden from every eye. The laughing eyes 
of old were now earnest and grave ; the smiling 
lips firmer, the face less mobile, yet sweet 
and winning in its expression of dignity. A 
tiny woman, but winsome and lovely in her 
dignified grace. 

Leon Markham worshipped her. It is not 
too strong a word to paint the passionate 
adoration he poured forth at her feet. He 
had guessed something on that New Year’s 
night, when he missed her from the room, but 
her reappearance a few days later, her gentle 
loveliness all unchanged, with only a dignity 
that might be the throwing aside of childish- 
ness, completely deceived him. He had none 
of the claim of childhood’s acquai.tance, for 
he had come from a New England home to 
Anna’s native city but a few years before. 
There was everything to favor him. His 


position and family were good, he was 
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wealthy and talented, so without much fear 
he went to James Leigh for permission to 
address his daughter. 

The father was delighted. Here was a 
chance to blot out entirely the memory of the 
prior engagement, if—if—his thoughts halted 
over that if. Anna's demeanor was not that 
of one who had forgotten. Yet he was sincere 
when he bade Leon Markham good speed in 
his wooing. 

I wish I could paint for you this young 
New England gentleman, who loved Anna 
Leigh. He was handsome, yet it was not 
mere outline of feature that made his face 
so winning. There was a charm in the 
earnest expression of his full dark eyes, a 


feeling of security in the play of the beautiful . 


mouth, a beauty of expression that made trust 
cling instinctively to this man wherever he 
went. He was that rarely perfect combina- 
tion, a Christian gentleman. 

Seeing these two in the highest attributes 
of their hearts, you can picture the torture 
of that interview when Leon besought Anna 
to be his wife. She admired, respected, 
trusted him, but there was no love in her 
heart for any but Harold. 

Noting the agony ou his face when she told 
him she could give him only friendship, her 
womanly pity was roused, and with the quick 
intuition of one noble heart reading another, 
she threw herself upon his generosity, and 
showed him her heart. 

‘*The whole world believes him unworthy,”’ 
she said, in conclusion, ‘‘and I have never, 
even to my father, spoken his name since the 
fatal New Year’s night, but I can be the wife 
of no man but Harold Leslie.’’ 

**Tf your faith is shaken ?’’ he questioned. 

** If he proves unworthy, my love may die. 
s cannot tell, for [ cannot believe him what 
the world says he is.’’ 

There was a moment of silence, so deep 
that even the breathing of the two disturbed 
it. Then he rose from his seat and stood 
before her. 

‘*T thank you for your confidence,’’ he said, 
in low, tender tones, ‘‘and from my heart I 
pray that your faith may prove true.’’ 

She rose too, as he spoke, and placed her 


little hands in his. Twice she tried to speak, 
but the words died on her lips. It had been 
an hour of intense mental pain, and she was 
delicately organized and felt such keenly. 

‘*T am your friend ?’’ he asked. 











‘* My brother,’’she said softly. 

‘*So be it. Remember, if I can serve you, 
my life is at the call of my little sister,’’ and 
he bent over her and kissed the sunny hair rip- 
pling from her low broad forehead, and so 
left her, comforted and soothed, to carry 
away his own agony, and fight down the 
bitterest torture of his life. Said I not truly 
this was a Christian gentleman ? 

Three years glided away, and Leon Mark- 
ham had visited many spots in the Old World 
where tourists love to linger. His home had 
grown insupportable when the hope that had 
made his love-life beautiful was wrested from 
him, and he had wandered away in quest of 
change and excitement. It was early winter, 
and he was in Italy, when, wandering one day 
through the streets of Rome, he met what 
seemed to him the shadow of Harold Leslie. 
There was a moment’s pause, then hand 
grasped hand in cordial pressure. 

‘*You are ill?’’ was Leon’s first question. 

‘*T have been, may be again. I hope so,”’ 
was the desponding answer. ‘‘How long 
since you left the States ?’’ 

‘* Nearly three years.’’ 

‘Do you hear often ?”’ 

‘*Never, scarcely. I have no correspon- 
dent.”’ 

‘‘Then you—my father? I did not know 
but’’— 

‘*What? Iam your friend, Harold.’’ 

‘My father died, you know, in Florence, 
three months ago, of malarious fever., I had 
never found him, in all these years, but he 
saw my name on a list of arrivals there and 
sent for me. It is a long story, Leon.” 
There was something almost pitiful in the 
pleading eyes he raised to his friend’s face. 

‘‘Come to my room, and tell me all,”’ said 
Leon. ‘It is no idle curiosity prompts me.’’ 

It was but a short walk, and when once the 
tale was commenced Harold poured it forth in 
terse, hurried words. 

He had found upon his table, on that fatal 
New Year’s day, a note from his father bid- 
ding him farewell, and hinting at his crime. 
At once he had followed him, but was too late 
to catch the European steamer from New 
York. Waiting until the next, he had tried 
for three years to find Norris Leslie, and the 
last year published his name wherever he 
went, hoping it might catch his father’s eyes. 
The one aim and hope of his life had been to 
persuade his father to restore the ill-gotten 
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wealth, and clear his name. At Florence he 
was suinmoned to Norris Leslie’s death-bed, 
and gained his point. All that was left of the 
money so fraudulently obtained was sent in 
trusty hands to America; but, unknown to his 
son, his father had also transmitted a letter, 
clearing the young man’s name from all 
blame, stating his course, and amply exon- 
erating him from any share in the swindle, or 
knowledge of its contemplation. 

It was a long, sad story. 

‘*T never knew of the letter till I saw it 
published in the ———— Gazette,’’ said Harold. 
‘*My father is buried in Florence, under his 
own name. His assumed one was only drop- 
ping the surname, and it is recorded on the 
hotel register as Norris.’’ 
‘But what are you doing ?”’ 
** Painting portraits. Very poor daubs too, 
I fear, but I manage to live. 

** You will return, now, to your home ?”’ 

** Never! 
all.’’ 

‘*But I know this,’’ he answered, firmly, 
though the words seemed to burn his lips. 


‘*Anna Leigh trusted you through all, and 


I—in fact, Leon, you don’t know 


loves you still.’’ 


‘*‘Leon! You would not deceive me ?’’ 


**T had it from her own lips.’’ 

There was a New Year’s party at Leigh 
House a few weeks after the above conversa- 
tion. It was the first one given since the 
night when Norris Leslie ran away from his 
native city, to die in Florence. 

Anna Leigh was a graceful, pretty hostess, 
and the light has come back to her eyes, the 
spring to her step, for beside her stands the 
tall, manly figure of one who has come home 
to live down his father’s shame, in his own 
upright life. Leon Markham is there too, and 
if his heart bleeds yet from its old wounds, he 
as she 
raises her grateful glance to his face, and 
thanks him for the crewning blessing of her 


life. 


gives no sign to his ‘‘little sister,’’ 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


BY A. M. DANA. 
Wnuen leaves drop sadly "neath a dark’ning heaven, 
And summer swallows take their parting wing, 

Then are these starry frost-kissed flowrets givea— 
An earnest of the coming blooms of Spring. 

So, when around our buds of joy are fading, 
And o’er us waves of dark affliction roll, 

Hope whispers that beyond death’s gloomy shading, 
Shall bloom the lovely Amaranths of the soul. 
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RINGS. 
FINGER-RINGS, WEDDING-RINGS, AND OTHER RINGS. 


Tuerz is a region in which many things have 
had their origin, but which has never been ex- 
plored by traveller or navigator; nevertheless, 
it is a handy region for historian and antiqua- 
rian to refer to. History and inventions, 
manners and customs are lost in it, and yet 
somehow they emerge from it, but in what 
manner, and at what time, we are profoundly 
ignorant, and we shelter our ignorance by 
quoting the region of ‘‘ fog-land.’’ The ori- 
gin of nations and languages is lost in the 
mists of antiquity, and such is the case with 
the origin of wearing finger-rings. 

But there was a time, ‘‘some thousand 

thousand years ago,’’ when the ring came out 
of the mist; but what part it played in the 
mist we know not. Pliny, who had much 
light on many matters, observes that we are 
in the dark as to the first person who invented 
or wore the ring, because what is said of Pro- 
metheus, and Midas, and Circe of the magic 
ring, are fables. No mention is made in 
Homer of rings, and the conclusion of the 
toman author is, that in the Homeric age 
finger-rings were unknown. But if we accept, 
as we readily do, the Bible as the oldest writ- 
ten historical monument, we find the use of 
rings among the Hebrew people, where (Gen. 
xxxviii.) Judah, Jacob’s son, gives his ring 
or signet to Tamar, as a pledge of his promise; 
but the ring appears to have been in use at 
the same time among the Egyptians, where 
(Gen. xli.) Pharoah puts his ring upon 
Joseph’s hand, as a mark of the power which 
he gave him. And in the first Book of Kings, 
chap. xxi., Jezebel seals the warrant she sent 
for killing Naboth with the king’s ring. 

The ancient Chaldeans, Babylonians, Per- 
sians, and Greeks had likewise the use of the 
ring, and Quintus Curtius tells us that Alex- 
ander sealed the letters he wrote into Europe 
with his own seal. Alexander, indeed, had 
one Pyrgotelas to be his seal engraver ‘‘ by 
appointmeut,’’ as he had Apelles and Lysippus 
to take his image in marble. The Persians 
will have it that Guiamschild, the fourth king 
of the first race, was the first to have intro- 
duced the ring for sealing his letters and other 
acts. According to Plato, Cyges, a simple 
shepherd of Lydia, found in the flank of a 
bronze horse a marvellous ring, which made 
the one who wore it invisible. This talisman 
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he turned te bad purpose in seducing the wife 
of Candaules, King of Lydia. 

After we emerge from the mist and fog era, 
we find that the use of the ring was adepted 
by all the great nations of antiquity. From 
the Egyptians the Greeks copied; from the 
Greeks the ancient Italians; from the ancient 
Italians the Romans; from the Romans all the 
nations of the west. In Egypt. signet-rings 
were much worn. They were of gold, silver, 
iron, bronze, and frequently of ivory and a 
kind of a porcelain. 

The primitive use of the ring was to serve 
as a signet—to prevent fraud in the sealing of 
letters and caskets containing treasure. It 
was also the symbol of office, of confidence. 
Hence Solon ordained that no seal engraver 
should keep the impression by him of any 
seal he had cut; and Pythagoras, out of re- 
verence, forbade the images of the gods to be 
cut on the rings. The impression of the sig- 
net-ring (annulus signatorius) was not only 
made on deeds and letters, but even on the 
wine cask and cellar door. They were affixed 
to certain signs or symbols, used for tokens, 
like our old-fashioned taliy-sticks. Rings 
were also given by those who agreed to club 
for an entertainment to the person commis- 
sioned to bespeak it; hence, symbolam dare, to 
pay his shot or reckoning. 

At first, the ring appears to have been a 
plain hoop of metal worn upon any finger in- 
differently. 


sign—the mark or name of its owner; in fact, 


Afterwards, it bore upon it a 


asignet ring, for the verification of documents, 
decrees, etc. Sometimes the mounting of the 
ring was symbolic, as in the Egyptian rings, 
where there are turning scarabei. Gems took 
the place of porcelain and rude metallic mount- 
ings; but it is believed that gems were not 
mounted on rings before the LX1I Olympiad. 
No gems of the Pheidian period are known to 
exist. 

The Etruscans, who probably inherited the 
art from the Greeks, were wonderful gold- 
smiths, and their skill in the making of rings 
has never been surpassed. They had a pe- 
culiar method of fusing and joining metals 
without the use of solder, and this is the secret 
of knowing how to detect Etruscan jewelry 
in its genuine state. Gem engraving was 
practised by the Etruscans at a very early 
date. It was at first rude, but soon came to 
rival the best examples of Grecian art in this 


kind, and the Greeks have never been ex- 





celled. Mr. Waterton, who possesses one of 
the finest collections of ancient rings in Eng- 
land, states that the Etruscans rarely worked 
in cameo; but he has in his collection one in 
modern setting. He further states, that rings 
of extraordinary beauty have been found in 
Etruscan tombs; that they abound, and yet, 
such was their fertility in design, that seldom 
have two rings of the same pattern been 
found. The Sabines had rings in the time of 
Romulus. Pliny cannot learn which of the 
kings of Rome first adopted it; but there are 
no signs of it in any of their statutes before 
those of Numa and Servius Tullius. 

The earliest rings, so far as we know, were 
of base metal—iron, bronze, etc., or of ivory, 
porcelain, and sometimes of agate or corne- 
lian. Silver rings of the early Roman period 
are more rare than gold rings; and iron and 
bronze rings were often gilt and enamelled. 
The so-called Egypto-Pheenician rings came 
from the excavations of Sardinia. According 
to Artemidorus, the gold part of a ring was 
fixed within the iron; but this may have been 
at the time when the ring of pure gold was 
Such rings 


forbidden to ordinary citizens. g 
were called Samothracian, and were often 
used in sorcery. 

There were anciently gold rings with a silver 
seal, and silver rings with a gold seal. Some 
were thicker, others of open or filigree work. 
The Romans, with whom the ring had a most 
intimate, personal, and ceremonial history, 
wore, at first, and for a long time, iron rings ; 
and Pliny assures us that Marius first wore a 
gold one in his third consulate, which was in 
the year of Rome, 650. Sometimes the ring 
was hollow, sometimes solid; sometimes, after 
stones were adopted, the stone was plain, 
sometimes engraved, and the graving was 
sometimes in relievo, and sometimes in creux; 
the last was called gemme actype ; the former 
gemme sculptura prominente. The round in 
which the ring was set by the Romans was 
called pala, likewise funda. 





Disputinc.—-If thou continuest to take de- 
light in idle argumentations, thou mayest be 
qualified to combat with the Sophist, but will 
never know how to live with men. 


Reticion.— We know, and what is better, we 
feel inwardly, that religion is the basis of civil 
society, the source of all good and of all com- 
fort. 











BY MRS8. 


‘¢* Tyr, driven by the neglect of society, 
and the avarice of the rich, she consents to a 
life of crime and humiliation.’ ”’ 

‘*Ts that the end ?’’ asked Hannah, quietly, 
not looking up from the work she was busy 
upon. 

‘*That is the end, and a very well-written 
thing it is, too;’’ observed the placid Mrs. 
Martyn, folding up the paper. 

‘*Well! I’ll tell you what J think,’’ said 
Hannah, in a suppressed voice, coming out of 
her dreamy languor, her cheeks crimsoning, 
her eyes flashing, ‘‘the author is simply an 
idiot—the driveller! Do you suppose any 
fate could lower me to such a depth as that ?”’ 

**You!’’ cried Mrs. Martyn, aghast. 

‘*Me! Hannah Martyn, aunt. You glance 
around; yes, a spacious room like this, glo- 
riously dowered with the fruits of genius—the 
home of Mark Martyn, one of the foremost 
merchants of his time, do not seem compati- 
ble with the idea of penury, of utter destitu- 
tion. But it might come—this wretched time 
of loneliness and despair, even to Mark Mar- 
tyn’s daughter, and I be driven to the very 
But do 


you think,’’? and her scissors snapped defi- 


streets without a shelter or a friend. 


antly, ‘‘that I could for a moment forget my 
self-respect ?”’ 

**Of course you wouldn’t,’’ said Mrs. Mar- 
tyn, her weak nerves a little startled; ‘‘ oh, 
no, of course no, but then—you might starve.’’ 

‘*No, and I wouldn’t starve,’’ cried Hannah, 
another energetic snap giving force to her 
speech. 


‘‘ What in mercy would you do? Not take 


your life, I hope!’ 
‘*That would be as weak and cowardly as 


‘* Aunty, I 


9 


the other,’’ replied Hannah. 
haven’t been tried yet—I trust in Heaven I 
never may be—but if I am, God give me grace 
to show to the world, as far as my example 
can reach, that women need not be driven by 
the neglect of society and the avarice of the 
rich, or for any other reason, to consent to a 
life of crime and humiliation.’’ 

‘Haddy, you’d better get up that face 
when Fletchercomes. I’ll be bound he never 
saw you when you were so near being a posi- 
tive beauty as you are 
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Hannah turned, laughing, as the pert little 
blonde came over to her lounge and threw 
herself down, shaking yellow ringlets, that the 
wind had disarranged, into their place. 

‘*What system of philosophy have you dis- 
covered? Has she been fighting any of your 
pet theories, Mrs. Martyn? 
a belligerent,’’ rattled the pretty little lady. 
**She came near choking a girl, once, for tell- 
ing a falsehood about her; yes, she did, Mrs. 


She always was 


Martyn; she got her fingers in, this way, and 
tightened her collar till the poor girl thought, 
I verily believe, that her hours were num- 
bered. 
tinued Minnie Moore, laughing till she almost 


”? 


I shall never forget that time,’’ con- 
lost her breath, ‘‘nor howshe turned on grim 
Miss Grim, the teacher, that was her name, 
though, and cried, with a stamp of the foot, 
‘This girl has lied about me, and if she is 
not punished—for the creature was a toady 
and a favorite—I shall make her so afraid of 
me that she won’t dare to come to school.”’ 

‘‘“That was years and years ago,’’ mur- 
mured Hannah, laughing at the recollection, 
‘and I was a little child.’’ 

*“Ah! but the child is mother of the wo- 
man, I presume I may say, changing the old 
saw a little, and I confess that if I did do any- 
thing to deserve your wrath, I should look 
out for my throat. But did you know that 
Fletcher Chase is going to India ?’’ 

Hannah’s face whitened for a moment, even 
to her lips. Something was wanted that had 
fallen on the carpet, and she stooped, need- 
lessly long, to recover it; then her face was 
natural again. Meantime Mrs. Martyn the 
elder had made all the exclamations and in- 
quiries needful. 

‘Yes, he chance, they 
say, to make his fortune—that is if he isn’t 


has a splendid 


wrecked on the way, or don’t die of fever 
after he gets there. I’m so provoked at it; 
we shall all miss him terribly, for he was al- 
There 


never was such a fellow for sport, and what 


ways on hand, you know, for us girls. 


we shall do these long winters, coming, I’m 
sure I don’t know. Isn’t he foolish, utterly 
silly? There’s not the least need of it, not the 
least. 
1ever needed to do anything.”’ 


His uncle is enormously rich, and he 
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‘*Pleasanter to stand on the steps of the 
Continental, I presume, and stare at the 
ladies,’’ said Hannah, still pursuing her work. 

‘‘There! isn’t that just like her? Almost a 
sneer, if not quite. I don’t believe Fletcher 
Chase ever did stand on the Continental steps 
for that particular purpose; he isn’t that kind 
of a man. But, Hannah, I came to consult 
you about the Hapgood’s party. It’s got up 
in such a sudden way, you know, because 
John is going off, Isuppose. There’s a for- 
eign fever, one would imagine, and all our 
beaux are attacked with it. Well, you see 
I’ve worn my blue silk twice—though, to be 
sure, once at a wedding—and mamma com- 
plains about getting another; besides, there 
isn’t time, and’’— 

‘*Well,’? said Hannah, for the 
pretty blonde had talked herself out of breath 
again, ‘‘can’t you change the trimming ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, if I had anything decent, or a set of 


smiling, 


pearls, or’’— 

‘*Why, my dear, you shall have my pearls.”’ 

Minnie Moore looked up quite glowing, her 
bright eyes dancing. ‘‘Oh! I wouldn’t have 
dared to ask you, and I hardly dare to accept 
now, they are so beautiful and costly.’’ 

‘“‘You needn’t mind at all,’’ replied Han- 
nah, quietly; ‘‘I don’t care for pearls myself. 
Come into my room, and see if there is any- 
thing else.’’ 

‘You darling!’? murmured the delighted 
girl, rising and following her into a richly 
furnished boudoir. Hannah looped aside the 
curtains so exquisitely frosted with the dain- 
tiest needle-work, and opened the drawer in 
which she kept her jewels, all the time mov- 
ing, and looking, and talking, with a preoc- 
cupied, absent manner, with just the thought 
of a smile flitting from eye to lip. 

‘*Oh, what it is to be rich!’’ cried the little 
blonde, her face growing luminous, as if from 
the reflection of the many-colored, scintillant 
jewels lying in their dainty nests, and yet 
seeming the very incarnation of restlessness, 
as they trembled in flashes and sparkles with 
the least touch of the vibrant light; ‘‘ why, 
how can you ever choose ?’’ 

‘* Because I know that garnet is becoming, 
the rest I 
never use, except in defiance of my better 


and it is safe to wear diamonds; 


judgment, because aunty gets so set on it, as 
she says.”’ 

‘But, dear me,’’ cried Minnie, in an excess 
of self-love, ‘‘they would a// become me.’’ 


| 





‘*Yes,’? Hannah responded, smiling, ‘‘I 
have no doubt they would; because’’—the 
smile seemed further to say, your pretty, life- 
less face is so dependent upon glitter and 
color. 

‘* And oh, what a lovely bertha! 
never saw you wear it in my life.’’ 

‘*No, you never did; I don’t like it, and 
I never 


Why, I 


aunt beguiled me into buying it. 
It’s a pity it should lie there, 
getting yellow. If I thought a little lady of 
my acquaintance would take it kindly—my 


shall wear it. 


giving her what I do not prize myself—I 
would make her a present of it.’’ 

The little blonde face looked up eagerly. 
‘* Meaning me ?”’ 

‘*Meaning you.”’ 
‘“‘T’m not a bit 
proud that way,’’ she said, ‘‘and you know 


Minnie shook her head. 


it, Hannah Martyn. But to take such a costly 
Why’’— 
‘Fifty dollars! That’s a trifle, my dear.’’ 


thing! 


‘* And it’s just perfection,’’ sighed Minnie. 
‘It’s what I’ve been sighing for, and longing 
for. It would 
with the pearls. 


match, oh, so splendidly! 
If mamma would only buy 
it now !”’ 

‘*Mamma could not buy it for any money,’’ 
said Hannah, smiling again, to see of what 
value such trifles (to her) seemed in the 
sight of the widow Moore’s pretty daughter. 
‘*T would take it as a favor if you accept it,’’ 
she said, folding it; ‘‘for it is sheer shame 
to keep it lying there so utterly useless. You 
are welcome entirely, and heartily welcome.’’ 

‘“*T know Iam, you darling. Oh how kind 
you are to me! If I ever do get a rich 
husband—and of course I shall—but then I 
couldn’t give you anything you hav’n’t got.”’ 

Hannah made some merry reply, and a few 
moments after was alone with her jewels. 
Alone, to think—to triumph, that any little 
and such 





seed she dropped might bear fruit 
fruit! 


touching this and that in an uncertain, smiling 


She moved about the room restlessly, 


way, murmuring, with a fond intonation in 


her rich voice, ‘‘Then he is going; can it be 
he heeded what I said ?’’ 

Her cheek flushed brightly ; her lips parted 
tenderly, giving her again that almost beau- 
tiful look; she glanced straight before her 
into the great oval mirror, and yet seemed 
not to see the rich crimson of lip and cheek, 
for she stood again in that curtained recess--- 
heard the trembling, throbbing sighs of the 
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Strauss waltz—looked along the far vista of 
splendid coloring and graceful motion— 
watched the appearing and disappearing of 
happy, beautiful, youthful faces, the light 
seeming to revolve about them in shining 
circles, and yet, withal, heard but one voice, 
saw but one face—for Fletcher Chase steod 
beside her. 

A combination of indolence and strength, 
from whom one, well-skilled in physiognomy, 
might look for great faults or great virtues ; 
a handsome man, the slow movements of 
whose eyes, and the little conventional drawl 
of speech which never seemed to quicken 
into enthusiasm, proclaimed a thorough mas- 
tery over himself, so far as any exhibition of 
feeling ever went. 

Strange that to such a man as this Hannah 
Martyn should bow down. But she loved 
him; she never disguised the fact to herself, 
she could not. With her intense hatred of 
deception it was difficult to conceal it from 
stranger eyes, perhaps from his. 

And he liked her, because she was so dif- 
ferent from other women; because she was 
never afraid of him, never petted his self- 
love, which threatened to be inordinate. 
Although in her heart, as I have said, she 
bowed down to him, in her outer correspond- 
ence she made him bow to anything but 
himself. 

** And so you don’t wonder that I am ennu- 
ted ?’’ he was saying, as she looked far off at 
the throng. 

**Not at all. What have you to keep you 
from stagnation? One unvaried round of 
ease and pleasure, none of the excitements 
that stir the mind healthily. I’d run off. I 
know I should be tempted to change condi- 
tions with some hard-working man, and earn 
one right-down fatigue—one good, hearty 
shoulder-ache, if it was only for a day, only 
to feel some sympathy with these nameless 
men who are of more use to the world than’’— 
she stopped short—blushes always became 
her. 

‘Jam. Goon,’’ hesaid, bringing his eyes 
slowly to bear on her face. 

**Well, Fletcher Chase, you know in your 
soul what I have said is true: that idleness 
is vice and slow self-murder. Don’t you now, 
honestly ?”’ 

*“*This dance with me,’’ he said, coolly, as 
if completely ignoring her question, as he led 


Lh r out. 





She was trembling, she hardly knew why, 
almost tearful, half angry with herself, and 
distressed at his nonchalance—but before the 
dance was through her mind recovered its 
usual tone. Since then she kad heard nothing 
of Fletcher Chase, till Minnie Moore told her 
that he was going to India to make his fortune. 

That same night she learned it from his 
own lips; learned that she need no longer 
smother her love; learned that among all the 
attractions he had seen at home and abroad, 
her almost beautiful face had been the 
brightest. 

Fietcher had been gone a month when Aunt 
Martyn died. Then Mark, the tall, hale old 
merchant, her father, after a few months of 
mourning, hurried her off to Washington. A 
feverish season of excitement, in which Han- 
nah’s heart was not, and then Mark said that 
business called him to Buffalo, to which city 
he took his daughter, seeming for the first 
time in his life to fee! pleasure in her society, 
even preferred staying alone with her to going 
down into the brilliant parlors of the great 
hotel. 

All this time Hannah had noticed that there 
was something amiss with her father. His 
actions and speech were abrupt, at times 
almost incoherent. She watched him anx- 
iously, saw that his letters caused him great 
suffering—and, alas! one fatal day, news was 
brought to her, while she waited for him to 
come down to breakfast, that her father was 
dead! It was hard that all had to be bruited 
about so publicly, very hard. 

The little bottle of prussic acid held tightly 
in the cold hand, the strange fits of depres- 
sion, the haunting dread in his eyes, all were 
accounted for when news came that Mark 
Martyn was utterly bankrupt—that beside 
the few dollars in the pocket-book he carried 
with him, amounting in all to but little over 
a hundred, not a cent was left for the petted 
daughter of luxury. 

The time of her trial had come. Some 
mercantile friends, mostly creditors, came on 
to Buffalo, nobly offering assistance, but in the 
first days of her anguish Hannah refused to 
be comforted, and sat alone and tearless in the 
little room of the plain home she had chosen 
after the funeral was over. 

But it was not for her to sit and sorrow 
long, or hopelessly. Something must be 
done, and so she set out to find ways and 
means of helping herself. Some letters of 
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condolence reached her. She was advised to 
come back to Philadelphia, but that she 
would not think of fora moment. To strug- 
gle bravely she felt that she must be amogg 
strangers. So she sat down to sum up her 
resources. 

She did not play, therefore she could not 
teach music—that gentle resort of indigence ; 
she knew how to sew well, but owing to a 
lameness of the side, from which she had 
always suffered, she could use her needle but 
a few hours at atime. She shrank from the 
public exposure of the shop, although, as a 
last resort, she was willing to oceupy that 
position. She found at first some light wool- 
work—zephyr-knitting—which answered well 
while her money held out ; but she had chosen 
a good boarding-house, and the little sum 
soon dwindled away under the demands of 
her landlady. Then she sought a cheaper 
house, and went up with her trunk a story 
higher, into a room graced with a carpet a 
yard square, and anarrow hard bed. Here she 
worked diligently at what she could get todo, 
but the small needs of life that look so insig- 
nificant to those whom wealth has dowered, 
drained her little purse weekly. The shoes, 
though they had worn almost like fairy gifts, 
at.last began to give way, and her landlady 
looked at her with suspicion if she fell behind- 
hand only a few shillings. The time came 
when her miserable little candle-flame fiick- 
ered till long after midnight, as she sewed, 
and the rude scrawls upon her whitewashed 
wall, done in red and black, leered at her 
with painfully disturbed, grotesque faces, 
and seemed with every flicker of the weak 
flame to be dancing towards her, receding 
only as she lvoked up with bloodshot, weary 
eyes. 

Unfortunately her landlady was a coarse, 
ignorant woman, and could not appreciate her 
fine courtesy, and strict politeness. After the 
mannér of such creatures, she speculated 
largely upon her lodger, giving as her opinion 
various uncharitable surmises as to what her 
former life had been. 

**She’s some fine lady, /eft—that’s my 
mind about it,’’ she would say, with sundry 
winks and shrugs. ‘‘P’raps she’s trying to 
do better, for it’s true as gospel, I believe she 
varies her meals only with crackers and 
water—and she’s gittin’ that thin, that I’m 
‘feared I shall have her sick on my hands 
yet.’’ 

vou. LXxiIv.—4 














There was likelihood of that, one night, 
when Hannah came home after the third day, 
unsuccessful in her search for work—and 
stumbled blindly up the stairs. Terrible, split- 
ting pains in her head, giddiness, a parched 
tongue, burning hands, and heavy eyes, ali 
announced the presence of the dread phantom 
we call fever. He pressed his flaming hands 
to her forehead—he grinned horribly in her 
face, and his eyes like glints of lightning 
seemed to leer at her here and there from the 
disfigured wall. How she had walked that 
day! Lured here by a sign, and there by @ 
placard, she would enter shop after shop, only 
to be disappointed. 

‘*We want experienced hands, ma’am,’’ 
was the invariable answer. 

** But I could soon learn if they would take 
me,’’ said Hannah, dimly thinking that she 
could live on faith till then. ‘‘ Why can’t I 
get a situation in a store like this ?’’ 

‘*Bless you, that is hardest of all,’’ said 
the saleswoman. ‘‘I waited three months for 
this place. You see the girls get their friends 
in, or the salesmen do, and a stranger hasn’t 
no chance at all.’’ 

‘Oh, if I could only die!’’ was the next 
thought, as, with a bursting heart, she turned 
away. ‘‘Oh, Fletcher, they will not let me 
live even by the sweat of my brow !’’ 

Not long after her return her landlady was 
summoned. 

‘I’m afraid I’m going to be ill,’ said 
Hannah, in a weak voice. 

‘And I hope not ma’am,’’ retorted the 
landlady, savagely, as if she had been struck. 
‘*7 can’t be having you sick here.’’ 

‘‘T was going to say that I have friends in 
Philadelphia, who’’— 

‘* Well, then, you better go to ’em,’’ said 
the woman, coarsely; ‘‘either them or the 
hospital. I can’t have you here.’’ 

Hannah gave a faint cry at the word 
hospital. Then she lifted herself, eyes and 
cheeks blazing, took one step towards the 
creature in her old, imperious way, the woman 
shrinking in terror. 

‘IT say you shall not—you dare not send 
me to the hospital,’’ she cried, half delirious 
at the thought. ‘‘Do you know who I am? 
Why, woman, I could have bought you and 
sold you a thousand times, three months 
ago.’’ 

**Yes, no doubt—that’s what I’ve been 
thinking. A pretty character to let into my 
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house; that’s jest where the landlays. He’s | sant as ever, and we should be so proud to 


gone off and left ye. Well, you might a known 
he would; it always turns out so. What do 
such men care, when’’— : 

Hannah had been standing there with eye- 
balls nearly bursting, so fierce was the pain, 
not omprehending till the last few words 
were spoken. Then she sprang towards her 
again, with outstretched hand, the fever 
throbbing in every vein. 

‘*Woman, fiend! How dare you talk toa 
fatherless, friendless girl, in that way! How 
dare you insult her, and lower yourself by 
such suspicions? See’’--and she fumbled 
over her little workbox, trembling from head 
to foot, ghastly white one moment, crimson 
the next, and brought out a newspaper. 

**Read that!’’ she cried, pointing to a para- 
graph, and then sank down, vainly striving 
to press the pain back with both hands held 
closely against her throbbing temples. 

‘“Oh, so you was his daughter?’’ said the 
landlady, laying down the paper. ‘ Well, 
you needn’t take on so about it. I’m poor, 
and it’s natural for poor folks to be suspi- 
cious, I suppose. It’s no use trying to take 
care of you, if you are going to be sick, any 
way; and the—what I said is good enough 
for anybody.”’ 

At that moment came a lean child into the 
room—a child all eyes and feet, who had such 
a worn, hungry look, that Hannah, in the 
midst of her agony, had thought to pity her. 

‘*A letter, Miss,’? she said, ‘‘and a pack- 
idge, Miss; they said it was for you, down 
stairs.’’ 

Hannah’s trembling firgers held and un- 
corded the little box, or whatever it was, tore 
open the letter, and tears, that eased her tor- 
tured brain, fell on the childish words within, 


**Dear, Dartive Happy: I’ve been trying 
so long to find you. You knowl never re- 
turned your pearl necklace, so here it is; I’m 
so thankfal I had it! and I was so foolish as 
to sell your—no—I mean my lace bertha—and 
I got twenty-five dollars for it; please don’t 
refuse it. I hope you are not poor; but if 
you want it ever so little, please do accept it 
as readily as I accepted your gift. Oh, it was 
such a shame that everything went! I cried 
like a baby when I heard of it; all your splen- 
did jewels, your elegant piano! I can’t bear 
to think of it, and I never, never go by your 
house; I’d walk a mile round first. I trast 
these may reach you; I am almost sure they 
will, by the way I send it. O Haddy, can’t 
you come to Philadelphia? You shall be wel- 
come tous. Our little home is just as plea- 





have you.”’ 

With such tender entreaty the long letter 
abounded. Hannah put it aside, the tears 
still streaming. 

“There! see for yourself—pearls! and 
mine! Costly enough, too, to keep me from 
the hospital, I think, for one while.”’ 

The woman said nothing, but stared en- 
viously at the beautiful things; while Han- 
nah threw on her bonnet and shawl, and hur- 
ried out. 

It was not difficult to convert the ornaments 
into money, though she received far less than 
their value. 

‘*A few dollars left;’? she murmured, as 
six weeks afterward she moved feebly about 
her room; ‘‘ enough to keep me till I get up 
my strength, and then—and then !”’ 

The weeks sped on; she was well enough 
to resume life’s duties, but—what duties? 
Should she begin anew the wearisome hunt 
after sewing, and stores ; and spend weeks to 
learn the initiatory process by which she was 
to become an expert? That would not do. 
But her inexorable needs stared her in the 
face. Her dress was shabby; her home, poor 
as it was, to be paid for. The doctor had 
said she must have substantial food. She 
needed rich and strengthening juices: she 
had been aceustomed all her life to the finest 
of the wheat. 

Had she begun now to regret the luxuries, 
the splendors that once had almost wearied 
her? Did visions of spacious rooms, and 
costly pictures, and shining silver, and troop- 
ing friends, ever ready to welcome with out- 
stretched arms, haunt her now? Oh, but she 
was weary sometimes; very weary with the 
struggle of thought—very sad with the pros- 
pect before her. For a home—just a home— 
however rugged and bare of comforts, what 
would she not have given. The hard, cold 
winter was upon her. Fuel must be bought, 
the thin cloak was insufficient to protect her 
from the blasts and frosts; but how to geta 


thicker? She had one promise of a situation, . 


but she might be obliged to wait for it weeks, 
perhaps months. The landlady was kinder— 
had even gone the length of fitting up a little 
stove for the few fagots she could buy in 
bundles. And, during the period of her con- 
valescence, she had tortuted herself with 
doubts and fears. Mr. Martyn had never been 
a very affectionate father: but Hannah had 
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loved him doubly, since her mother died, 
having no one else upon whom she could be- 
stow her affection. Now, looking back upon 
his terrible death, she thought over all that 
miserable time, and wondered if, by any act 
of hers, she might have avertedit. It seemed 
to grow more and more fraught with horror as 
the time passed on—and what had she to do 
but to nurse her morbid fancies? Oh, for 
work! work! that almost divine healer of 
human sorrow—that beautiful handmaiden 
sent from the skies, to make the burden of 
cross and care lighter by more than half. 

The sweet little thoughtfulness of Minnie 
Moore had touched her, and deepened the 
love she had always felt for the timid, childish 
creature. As soon after her illness as she was 
able to handle a pen, she had written to her 
pretty friend, thanking her for the gifts which 
she did not excuse herself for retaining, and 
for the offer of a home, which she would not 
accept. 

Then came dreary thought again. What 
should she do? She might make caps, and 
by laborious stitching earn perhaps twenty- 
five or thirty cents aday. She might make 
shirts for ten, fifteen, and twenty cents apiece. 
She had tried to obtain a situation as a sew- 
ing-machine operator, that being the least 
painful way in which she could use a needle, 
but there was a surplus of hands at that time; 
perhaps—if she ‘‘ would call again ;’’ and she 
grew tired of calling. As for teaching, that 
was out of the question after one application 
for examination. She faltered over the sim- 
plest questions; not that she did not know— 
but her knowledge of a rudimental kind, in 
books, had a trick of deserting her at the 
needed moment. In fine, it seemed as if all 
ways were closed, all employments shut up 
to her, and though she was still knitting, the 
remuneration scarce sufficed her for her fire- 
wood and scanty, unhealthy food. When she 
went out, with sometimes a newspaper only, 
between her dress and her thin shawl, the 
cold, to which she had always been suscepti- 
ble, pierced her through and through, till it 
seemed as if the tears it forced out froze upon 
her lashes. 

One night her little bundle of wood had not 
lasted till the sun went down. Hannah was 
cold, roused, bitter. ‘‘I will not live thus!’ 
she cried, with the determined stamp of old; 
‘‘iny health is going, my energies rusting, my 
very heart is numb,’’ and then rang out the old 





cry, ‘‘What shall I do? Oh, my God, what 
shall I do?’’ She had asked of the right 
source, though not yet with the right intent. 

The wind whistled through the crazy case- 
ments as Hannah began a quick and half 
angry walk. She felt tempted to arraign 
Providence, that seemed to be bearing down 
upon her so cruelly. She looked about her 
with the most intense disgust—at the bare 
floor, the discolored wall, the guttering can- 
dle, the dull black stove yawning with cracks, 
the rusted pipe on which poverty seemed 
written in scraggy red letters of German text. 
She scrutinized her own worn finger, thin and 
roughened with the rents of the needle, for 
she had alternated her knitting with sewing. 
She thought of her past, when a word brought 
the most tempting viands—and oh, she was 
so hungry! so hungry for one good, comfort- 
able meal, every pore in her body cried out 
for food and warmth. And again she cried 
with passionate determination, ‘‘I will not 
live thus; I will not! I will not!’’ 

But what todo? Fletcher would not come 
back for two years. His letters were to be 
forwarded, if any came, by little Minnie; but 
none might come. And if they did, she 
should only write once, telling him all; there 
would be no need of any more, she thought— 
and still the old cry overbore all this: ‘‘I 
will not live thus !’’ 

What to do? As if the tempter stood 
before her bodily, came the vision of a beau- 
tiful room—a placid, honored old lady—a 
young girl knitting—a well-written article by 
some one who treated of the wrongs of women, 
and this sentence, which she seemed to hear 
shudderingly: ‘‘ Until, driven by the neglect 
of society, and the avarice of the rich, she 
consents to a life of crime and humiliation.’’ 

Her cheek burned with a hotter than fever 
flush as she remembered all this. Involun- 
tarily the hand clenched and her teeth set 
with that same resentful feeling. She had 
said then that she would not starve nor die; 
but oh, how little had she imagined all the 
perils attending actual cold, and hunger, and 
helplessness! Poor auntie! if she could see 


her, how her tender, timid heart must ache! 

Again the casement rattled, and a bit of 
paper at her feet rustled and fluttered towards 
her. ‘Poor thing! even you feel the cold, I 
believe,’’ she said, almost caressingly, as she 
took it up—a torn and mutilated advertise- 
The light of the almost spent candle 


ment. 
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fell full upon it; she clutched it eagerly with 
both hands, as her eye caught the broken 
words and joined them here and there. 
‘Enough! Thank God! No woman need 
consent to a life of crime and humiliation, 
while the world stands, and there are homes 
in plenty provided for them by the great 
Father.’’ Her face was transfigured now ; 
she had taken a resolve, in which there was 
no humiliation, the ‘aint shadow of which 
had always been present with her—yes, her 
face looked not almost beautiful, but more 
than beautiful. There was struggle no longer, 
no longer passion and defiance in the way she 
said, again and again, ‘‘I will not live thus!”’ 


‘You have noticed it then, John, dear ?’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know that I did before 
you called it before me so forcibly. I have 
reason to remember that, for it was in the 
midst of the toughest Greek sentence I ever 
yet applied myself to master.’’ 

‘Tl think you were a little angry then, 
John,’’ and a mellow laugh, clear and ringing, 
though low, siowed how small an estimate 
she put upon John’s anger. 

The room was large, comfortably furnished, 
well warmed, and books peeped out every- 
where, from brackets, shelves, corners, tables, 
boxes, and closets. John was a bookworm, 
who made more than a comfortable living by 
his pen. Annita was a little, cheerful, merry 
busy body—a check upon her husband when 
he threatened to entomb himself alive, his 
helper if he was overtasked, his good angel 
always. The aroma of comfort filled every 
nook. The gas was shaded by a beautiful 
device that mellowed the light without de- 
stroying its splendor. 

Across the hall the door opened into a 
roomy, old-fashioned kitchen. The gas was 
bright there also, bringing into fine relief, 
against the rather dark paper of the wall, a 
fair woman, neatly dressed, who seemed 
superintending the studies of an overgrown 
bey. Slates and pencils, pens and papers, 
and school books were scattered over the 
table. 

‘‘ There, Joe, you ‘ll soon bea good writer,’’ 
said the woman, smiling. ‘‘ You improve so 
fast.”’ 

‘** And I hope I may never forget to pay you 
back for your goodness some day.’’ 

‘*Very well, Joe, I can wait,’’ says the 
And she turns away, seeing 


sweet voice. 











that there are tears in the eyes of the boy who 
came there uncouth, ignorant, and obstinate. 

Return we to the cosey sitting-room. 

‘‘T am so thankful she ever came,’’ re- 
sumed Annita. ‘‘For two years she has 
been friend, counseller, and, I will not say 
servant, though she does insist upon the 
word, all in one. Under her reign the kitchen 
is more like a parlor; and the meals—I de- 
clare she cooks poetry into them. Strange 
that she will be so reserved on the subject of 
her past life. She is a lady, though she tries 
so hard to be ungrammatical at times, and in 
a@ sense common-place. I’m glad she has no 
company, for I’m selfish enough to want her 
all to myself.’’ 

‘*Strange she is so exclusive in her no- 
tions,’’ put in John. 

‘*Yes, that’s the word,’’ clapped Annita, 
laughing ; ‘‘she won’t condescend to be ene 
of us, not even to eat or to sit with us, though 
I’ve almost begged it. What good luck it 
was, John, that we got her; and if ever my 
brother should give us a slice of his fortune, 
she should leave that place and be our house- 
keeper. Wouldn’t that be splendid! Ch, I 
keep forgetting you are writing an article. 
Read it when you’re through.’’ 

‘*By the way, Aunita, I met Warren to- 
day, and he says Fletcher Chase is home.”’ 

‘*Why, bless me, you don’t say!’’ eried 
the little woman, breathlessly. ‘My best 
nephew! for I do love him best, if you did 
think him the most worldly fellow living. I 
always said there was the true stuff in him, 
and I’ll warrant yon he’s come home a 
man.’’ 

At this moment appeared the overgrown 
boy. 

‘Why, Joe, did anybody ring ?’’ 

**Yes’m,’’ and Joe disappeared, but soon 
entered, again, followed by a bearded man, 
bronzed, and the handsomer for his travels. 
There were great cries of joy, kisses, and 
handshaking—a ring for refreshments, which 
the fair-looking woman brought in herself. 
She had unbound her hair previously, but 
had just tucked it back, here and there a 
stray curl falling. 

Another scene—the woman turned deadly 
white. Annita sprang up and recovered the 
tray. Fletcher Chase had nearly leaped the 
table, and now held the half-fainting woman 
in his arms. 

‘Hannah, darling! did you dream how I 
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was searching for you? Hannah, my darling! 
my blessed darling !”’ 

‘Why, I never,’’ gasped Mrs. John, ‘‘ knew 
that you two were acquainted. And did you 
know he was my nephew ?””’ : 

‘*T did not know it,’’ said Hannah. ‘ But 
Fletcher, you—you do not know’’— 

‘*Don’t put me away, my darling. I do 
know—know that you are the noblest woman 
that ever crossed my path. Aunt Annita, 
this dear woman is my betrothed wife, and 
you see before you the happiest man in all 
this beautiful city.’’ 


Have I put it plain enough—for this is not 
all a fancy sketch—have | put it plain enough 
that you, earnest, pure, high-minded women, 
need not toil in cold attics, need not wear out 
precious eyesight, and more precious heart 
and brain, toiling on in unrequited labor? 
No, woman need not be driven tocrime, while 
there are thousands of happy homes in our 
land that would gladly welcome to their 
hearthstones those who ate thrown upon the 
cold charities of the world, if they will only 
accept them, and feel that in the humblest 
labor there is no humiliation, no degradation 
in the smallest office done for Christ’s sake. 





AN ITEM FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


SomeEsopy says, and truly, that there are few 
families anywhere in which love is not abused 
as furnishing the license for impoliteness. 
A husband, father, or brother will speak harsh 
words to those he loves best, simply because 
the secrecy of love and family pride keep him 
from getting his head broken. It is a shame 
that a man will speak more impolitely at 
times to his wife or sister than he would to 
any other woman, except a low, vicious one. 
It is thus that the honest affections of a man’s 
nature prove to be a weaker protection to a 
woman in a family circle than the restraints 
of society, and that a woman is usually in- 
debted for the kindest politeness of life to 
those not belonging to her own household. 
These things ought not to be so. The man 
who, because it will not be resented, inflicts 
his spleen and bad temper upon those of his 
hearthstone, is a small coward and a very 
mean man. Kind words are circulating me- 
diums between true gentlemen and ladies at 
home, and no polish exhibited in society can 
atone for the harsh language and disrespect- 





ful treatment too often indulged in between 
those bound together by God’s own ties of 
blood, and the most sacred bonds of conjugal 
love. 





WINTER ALL THE YEAR. 


BY NEALE BERNARD. 


Txovau I sing in merry measure, 
All the joy of other souls, 
Yet for me how little pleasure 
All my life controls ; 
Though my songs gush mellow music, 
And their echo joy imparts, 
Still a sorrow seoms abiding 
In my heart of hearts. 


Spring may come, delicious spring! 

With its bright capricious weather ; 
Summer birds be on the wing, 

And flowers bloom on hill and heather; 
And the days be fair and pleasant, 

And the nights be bright and clear— 
Ah, I love the ever present 

Genial spring or autumn sere; 
But within my sad heart reigneth 

Winter all the year. 


Summer too, all smiles and flowers, 
Will succeed the transient spring, 
And the earth be green and vernal, 
Sweet with bloom and blossoming ; 
All be beautiful as Eden, 
Waiting Eve but to appear, 
To complete the land Elysian 
On this sin-begotten sphere: 
But, alas! for all thy beauties, 
Sweetest summer, life is drear; 
Yet my heart is strong in duty, 
Though ‘tis winter all the year! 


Autumn russet, rich and golden; 
Follows blandly next in train, 

With her luscious fruits and acres 
Broad with ripe and yellow grain ; 

Then, old Winter, stern and hoary, 
Rules in majesty austere, 

While the fireside joke and story 
Radiate a wholesome cheer ; 

But a colder, sterner winter 
Glooms my soul in sorrow drear ; 

For no tale of love or glory 
Glads my winter all the year. 


Though I sing in merry measure, 
All the joy of other souls, 
Yet for me how little pleasure 
All my life controls ; 
Though my songs gush meliow music, 
And their echo joy imparts, 
Still a sorrow seems abiding 
In my heart of hearts. 





ConTENTMENT.—Without content we shall 
find it almost as difficult to please others as 
ourselves. 





DRAWING LESSONS. 









































A NEW YEAR’S AT THE CHINCHAS. 


BY 8. 


DecemBer 31st, 185-. In accordance with 
the invitation received on the 26th, brother 
Frank and I were rowed over to her Majesty’s 
frigate ‘‘Tribune,’’ at seven o’clock this even- 
ing. We found everything cap-a-pie for the 
reception. We were conducted below to the 
theatre which had been fitted up between 
decks, making quite a commodious playhouse, 
with comfortable seats, a stage, orchestra, and 
footlights. The drop-scene was truly artistic, 
and the walls were decorated with the flags 
of all nations. St. George’s cross, the Fleur- 
de-lis, flag of Peru, and the Stars and Stripes, 
being the most conspicuous, twined in grace- 
ful centiguity, a symbol, I trust, of the future 
union and amity of the nations which they 
represent. Most of the guests were assem- 


bled; nearly the whole of the commanders, 
and most of the ladies of the Chincha fleet. 
Sefior Serrate and several of his deputies, and 
other dignitaries of the Peruvian Government. 

The ladies had honored the occasion with 
a splendor of toilet rarely seen in this region ; 


there was the rusile of silk and satin, the 
flash of jewels, mists of snowy lace and mus- 
lin, the brilliance and perfume of flowers, and 
the flutter of curls, plumes, and fans. The 
sober hues of the civilians were finely con- 
trasted on the part of the gentlemen with the 
glittering uniforms of the officers belonging to 
the four great nations represented by them. I 
was especially proud of the crewof our ‘‘ John 
Adams.’’ The English officers are capital fel- 
lows, the French tres ¢/égant, the Seiiores 
dignified and urbane, but certainly my own 
countrymen do not suffer by comparison. 

All by last arrival were seated, the band 
ceased playing, and the curtain rose for the 
first act in ‘‘ Box and Cox.’’ Those two re- 
doubtable gentlemen being represented by 
the first and second lieutenants, while two of 
the midshipmen enacted the landlady and 
her handmaiden Fanny. The aid of the ladies 
had been invoked to supply the wardrobe for 
these characters, and I am happy to affirm 
that they did the sex due credit, both in mien 
and apparel. The play went off with great 
eclat, and was followed by a comic song, and 
the Fisher’s horupipe; the evening’s perform- 
ance being closed by the laughable farce of 
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the ‘‘ Widow Green.’’ The theatricals over, 
the guests were escorted to the gun-deck, 
where a sumptuous entertainment was spread. 
The supper-room, like the theatre, was deco- 
rated with flags and streamers; the bright 
guns flashed back the effulgence from the 
glass and silver of the supper-table,. which 
smoked with viands, and was loaded with the 
delicious fruits of this region. Oranges—and 
such oranges!—bananas, little cantaloup, 
called papinos, which dissolve in the mouth 
like sugar; paltos, a pear-shaped fruit, with a 
large, round, black stone, and the queen of 
delicacies, the delicious cherimayas. 

Supper over, dancing was proposed; but in 
expectation of the fatigue of the morrow’s 
trip to the Ballistas, there was soon a general 
breaking up of the party. Frank and I were 
among the first to depart. Doctor H. would 
accompany us, directing his boat to follow. 

‘*He must look after his patient.’’ 

** Which?’ Frank queried. ‘‘The lady at 
the ship, or the one by his side?’’ Heigh-ho! 
What shallI do? The doctor is asuperb man, 
good and talented. Canit be? Can I gather 
the fragments of a shattered heart, and bind 
them into a love gift for him? Can I leave 
kindred, friends, and native land, for the sake 
of the noble man who promises to supply their 
place? God knows; as yet I cannot say. O 
Walter, Walter, dead or alive, in this world or 
ancther, I am thine—thou art mine! Peace, 
peace, rebellious heart! They talk of resigna- 
tion, of expediency, and of the happiness of 
Well, we will see! God is above; 
He doeth all things well. 

Sister Auna, much to the discontent of the 
Peruvian nurse, had insisted upon sitting up 
for our return. The myriad little braids that 
ornament Dojia Marsellas’s head, reminding 
one of the serpents on that of Medusa, were 
fairly upstarting with indignation at this re- 
bellion from constituted authority. I ex- 
pected to see the friction match and bunch 
of cigarettas which, thrust above either ear, 
invariably adorn both sides of her cranium, 
ablaze with indignation. The appearance of 
the Sefior Capitan and the doctor was the 
signal for the dispersion of the cloud; ama 
Marsellas displayed her white teeth, and 
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showed other charms to a remarkable degree, 
as she tossed up our three weeks old baby 
girl—our little Chincha. The doctor declares 
that ‘‘I shall not use that possessive pronoun, 
that I have no part nor lotinher.’’ Itisa 
great relief sometimes to have an object to 
playfully wrangle over. Anna was curious 
to hear every particular of the entertainment. 
The decorations, the play, the supper, and the 
belle of the evening, the lovely Miss ‘ 
from Salem, were duly discussed ; the flirting 
propensities of old Captain "gs young 
wife sufficiently reprobated; Mrs. Smith’s 
diamonds, Mrs. Jones’s orange satin, Mrs. 
White’s black lace and fuchsias, Mrs. Black’s 
hoopless skirts and limp India muslin, were 
all thoroughly dilated upon, the doctor de- 
clared his mission ended, and took his leave. 
Hah! what is that? Oh, the Chincha’s wel- 
come tothe New Year. I must run upon deck. 








January 1st. Half an hour after midnight. 
Upon reaching the head of the companion- 
way, aunique and magnificent spectacie burst 
upon my eye. Mathews, a deputy on the 
middle island, had lighted a pile of tar bar- 
rels, and the blaze cast its lurid glare over 
the islands, the shipping, and far across the 
water. Cannons were booming from the three 
men-of-war, which were answered by every 
species of firearm from the merchantmen, the 
ship bells were clanging, rockets, blue lights, 
and other fireworks hissing and snapping, 
while, ever and anon, the notes of martial 
music from the three national vessels sounded 
above the din. Thus the Chinchas bade adieu 
to the hoary old year, and extended their wel- 
come to its new-born successor. 

Seldom is given to mortals to witness such 
a scene of enchantment. I questioned my 
own identity and the reality upon which my 
sight rested. Was I, Lora Atherton, really in 
the earth in my natural body, or had I been 
transported to the land of the genii and the sea- 
kings? Were these Neptune’s gala halls, ora 
glimpse into Dante’s Infervo? A glance in one 
direction suggested the first idea; another, the 
latter instinctively arose. Midway toward the 
three mountain-like islands with their dark, 
fearful, cavernous sides and outworks of rock 
and reef, over which the ever-thundering, 
ever-dashing surf glinted and sparkled in the 
weird, spectral glare that cast a supernal depth 
of light and shade over the guano-covered 
mounds, the wamboo huts of the residents, 





and the one hundred and fifty vessels moored 
about their base, the fairy-like craft rose and 
fell upon the long, upheaving swell, their 
masts and yards brilliant in the ruddy light, 
the white smoke wreathing from their sides, 
and the decks swarming with the joyous 
crews who rent the air with their shouts. 
Myriads of birds, startled by the unusual 
light in the clefts and crannies, wheeled aloft 
with uncertain motions and strange cries. 
The poor coolies, drawn from their huts by 
the clamor, the fitful blaze dancing over their 
wild, despairing faces and half-naked figures, 
looked fitting ministers of some horrible in- 
eantation. Gradually the din ceased, the fires 
burned low, and the bright stars alone shone 
over the Chinchas and the Chincha fleet. The 
sed, tne islands, and the shipping passed into 
dim obscurity, and I returned to my state- 
room. 

But at this moment the cosey little apart- 
ment, with its curtained berth, neat carpet, 
and convenient bureau, is not half so neat 
to my mind’s eye as the great kitchen of the 
large, square, unpainted farm-house of my 
childhood. Again I see the snowdrifts grow 
higher and higher before the big barn doors ; 
the sheep huddled together beneath the shed ; 
the fat hogs, killed in the morning, hanging 
in the back porch a distended ghost with a 
cob in his mouth, waiting for dismemberment 
in the evening. The snow falls faster and 
faster; the haystacks beyond the corn-barn 
and the wood-pile at the door are transformed 
into pure white mounds. Jenny comes from 
milking, Anna, now the Sejiora of the ‘‘Sea 
Spray,’’ draws out the heavy ‘‘four foot’’ 
table and spreads the cloth. Mother, her face 
aglow from the bright logs in the wide fire- 
place, shakes the doughnuts she is frying, 
and, with an anxious lookout, ‘‘ hopes father 
will be home soon, it is such astorm.’’ I, the 
little Lora, the baby and pet, knit faster on 
the mitten, that must be finished as a sur- 
prise for the dear papa that New Year’s eve— 
knit and drum my feet against the old settle 
upon which I am seated—drum a more noisy 
than musical accompaniment toa half chanted 
recitation of ‘‘The little girl and the kid.’’ 
‘Click, click’? go the needles, ‘‘tap, tap’’ 
beat the little heels in perfect time to the re- 
frain :— : 

“See, by the moonlight, 
*Tis most midnight ; 


Time kid and I were home 
Hour and a half ago."’ 
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There is a shout, ‘‘Who-hush, Bright! 
Gee-up, Star!’’ The high load of green logs 
darkens the casement, and the sled groans 
through the new snow. Jenny and Anna 
hurry the preparations for supper. The piece 
of baked meat and the pumpkin pies are drawn 
from the oven, the doughnuts and fried apple 
turnovers placed cn the table, and the water 
is poured upon the tea in the obese black 
teapot, which is deposited on a little mound 
of embers in the corner, to steep. The twi- 
light deepens, a candle is lighted. There is 
a loud stamping of feet; the boys rush in, 
followed by father, brushing the snow from 
locks that as yet show none of the snows of 
age. Heis greeted with a general glance of 
expectancy, for we all remember that the vil- 
lage store lies in the direct road from the 
wood-lot, and we well know that father never 
forgets a New Year’s eve. Pater familias 
glances quizzically from the corner of his eye, 
and with sober taciturnity divests himself of 
overcoat and boots. A draught of cider hav- 
ing been imbibed from the brown mug that 
has been creaming this half hour between the 
andirens, he draws a deep breath, and as 
his feet are thrust into warm slippers, gays, 
slowly: ‘‘Seems to me I’ve got a notion or 
two in my great-coat pockets; Lora, feel in 
them and see what you can find.’’ The last 
stitch of the mitten had been bound off ten 
minutes previously—ten ages, almost bursting 
with suppressed eagerness. I spring forward 
and seized the heavy, moist garment. There 
is calico for mother and the girls, a comforter 
for Jack, a pair of skates for Ned, writing- 
books and pencils for the winter school which 
commences the next Monday, all hid in the 
eapacious pockets, and last, but not least, 
a ‘‘span new’’ spelling-book for Lora, and a 
pair of bright red morocco shoes, ‘‘’e biggest 
beauties’’ ever seen upon her dancing feet. 

Next come other New Years: the great 
party at Deacon Ames’s, where brother Jack 
found his city bride; the ball at the tavern 
the next year, where Anna first met Captain 
Frank Desmond; sister Jenny’s wedding 
the New Year’s after the one upon which 
brother Ned was ordained; the house warm- 
ing at the new parsonage, and the eloquent 
discourse the Sunday after, which, much to 
parents’ and brothers’ and sisters’ pride, was 
printed at the request of the parish. Then 
follow the days when the shadow, that sooner 
or later must oyercast every household, fell 





upon ours; the days when ‘Enoch was not, 
for God took him ;’’ the days when it required 
all our faith to remember that the widow and 
fatherless are neither forgotten nor forsaken. 

The new, strange city home succeeds; the 
New Year’s day which must be spent with 
our fashionable cousin, in her splendid man- 
sion. How I resisted and rebelled! Aunt 
Lora had decreed the visit—it must be paid. 
I was under her tutelage now, and, though at 
the mature age of ‘‘sweet sixteen,’’ a mere 
child in the world’s ways. With what awe I 
watched the elaborate preparations for the 
event: the new silk, the rich lace, and the 
cherry trimmings. My aunt detested black, 
I had worn mourning the customary period ; 
that day it was to be cast aside. With sup- 
pressed impatience I permitted my long, 
thick locks to be plaited and looped up, in 
what I was obliged to confess a very becoming 
style, listening the while, as cousin Laura’s 
fingers flew out and in among my heavy 
tresses, to a recounting of what I might ex- 
pect as the day’s experience. ‘‘ Cousin Char- 
lotte will be languid and elegant; she will 
speak of last night’s soriée—that you never 
could imagine the splendor of the appoint- 
ments, and the elegance of dress was incom- 
parable; that M:s. Green’s jewels must have 
cost a thousand dollars if they did one cent; 
that Mrs. Red looked like a fairy, a perfect 
Undine—one was compelled to forget the re- 
cent scandal and all that, but as the waiting- 
maid was lacing her white satin slippers she 
could not for the life of her forget how she 
used to scramble around barefoot, in the 
woods where she was born; that if you will 
mind your P’s and Q’s, very likely you will 
arrive at satin slippers and waiting maids. 
Then the children will rush in, and the racket 
will be perfectly deafening; James will ride 
the back of your chair, kick and shout, and 
Lotty will pull your braids, stick her fingers 
through your frill, and demand the loan of your 
bracelet. At two, Mr. Beech will bluster in, 
pinch your cheeks with the declaration that 
you are a sweet, unsophisticated country girl, 
just the one to make some fine young fellow 
a sensible little wife. Then you will be con- 
ducted to the dining-room, where you will be 
introduced to the elegant Walter, but you 
needn’t quake at that, mon gintilhomme is 
altogether too exquisite to notice such a mid- 
getas you. Be sure and spread your napkia 
over your dress, and do not awkwardly spill 
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the water from the heavy glass goblets; but 
above all things, do remember not to eat with 
your knife; and do try to handle your silver 
fork a little less clumsily ; don’t act as if you 
were afraid to touch it.’’ 

Now I can laugh, as I recall the tremulous 
tones with which I besought my cousin to 
accompany me. 

**You know I can’t. There, now, let me 
fasten your brooch—not that one, you are to 
wear my coral set. Well, I must say you do 
my skill as tire-woman credit. Look, ma, 
hav’n’t I taken the ‘‘ Down east’’ out of 
her ?’’ 

Ma opined that I must hasten: twelve o’clock 
was the hour for my arrival. I must ring at 
Mrs. Beech’s door at that particular moment. 
With what a palpitating heart I followed my 
aunt, as she threaded the thronged pave. I 
had not yet become sufficiently acquainted 
with the route to be trusted alone. My confu- 
sion was at its climax as we ascended the broad 
steps of the handsome portico. In sheer des- 
peration I whispered: ‘Please, aunt, don’t 
ring; let me go back with you!”’ 

‘Hush, child, you are invited; it is an 
honor; make yourself as agreeable as possi- 
ble. I will come for you in the evening.’’ 

The bell gave a sonorous clang, the door 
opened, I was in the hall. 

O Aunt Lora, you little knew what you 
were doing! You sent me to spend the day 
with a relative; you turned the whole current 
of my life! 

The mingling of motherly tenderness and 
sisterly regard, that marked my cousin’s re- 
ception, placed me at once at ease. Placing 
a low chair by the register, she drew another 
beside me, and commenced a familiar chat 
upon family affairs. The children w)om I 
dreaded as so many little ogres soon ap- 
peared; a bright, pretty girl of eight, and a 
manly little fellow of ten years. Contrary to 
expectation, they were unusually well be- 
haved, doing all that they could for my en- 
tertainment in the display of their Christmas 
and New Year’s gifts. Two o’clock struck; 
the hall door opened and shut with a clap; 
there was the tread of a firm, masculine foot, 
a stout, pleasant-faced man entered, and was 
introduced as Mr. Beech. A cordial greeting 
followed, but nothing of the boisterous jollify 
cousin Laura had taught metoexpect. Won- 
dering whether her other prophecies would 
remain unfulfilled, I followed my host to the 





dining-room. A tall, slight young man, with 
a pale complexion, and dark, spiritual eyes, 
turned from a window as we entered. 

‘*My husband’s nephew, Mr. Beech, Miss 
Atherton,’’ said Cousin Charlotte, as she 
seated herself at the table and pointed me to 
a chair. Mr. Beech began to carve. Mr. 
Walter Beech took the seat opposite mine. 
The assurance that I was wholly beneath that 
last-named gentleman's notice set me com- 
pletely at ease, and I was enabled to get 
through the meal without any of the un- 
pleasant contretemps against which I had been 
so pathetically warned; but from the furtive 
glances I cou/d not refain from stealing across 
to my vis-a-vis, I became conscious that I was 
far from being an object of unconcern to the 
young gentleman; and a feeling, partly of 
triumph, partly a new, strange joy, stole into 
my girlish heart. That morning dawned upon 
a free, careless child-heart, its evening closed 
upon the first anxious, troublous bliss of open- 
ing womanhood. 

A year passed, a year of undimmed happi- 
ness—a happiness that ought to atone for 
much subsequent misery. What cared I for 
the minor troubles of life! My aunt might be 
arrogant, my cousin whimsical, the music- 
master might flourish his baton, and ery out 
at the false time; the drawing teacher might 
declaim at my horrible perspective; Monsieur 
might ‘‘sacre’’ at my miserable mal-Yankee 
pronunciation—what was it all to me? My 
aunt might scold, and my cousin frown; I 
was far above them and their existence, dwell- 
ing in a golden dream, a higher sphere, a 
loftier, @ more spiritual communion. How, 
in that year, my soul unfolded and expanded ! 
How rich, how glorious grew my life! How 
thankful, how blessed I was! How welll came 
to understand the words, ‘‘She gave much, 
beeause she loved much.”’ 

But the year was over—another New Year’s 
sun was high in the heavens; it glittered upon 
the betrothal ring upon my finger; it also 
whitened the sails of the ship that was bear- 
ing my betrothed far from me! Yes, for 
years he would become a denizen of India’s 
sultry clime. Business required that, for 
a time, Calcutta should be his home. The 
idea of separation had been sad, inexpressi- 
bly sad; but I was young, my education in- 
ecomplete—it was right, and must be borne. 

The parting was over. I would be strong and 
hopeful, as Walter had bidden. There would 
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be the letter back by the pilot; in time others 
would come. I would work, I would improve— 
make myself worthy even of him. Time wore 
on, enlivened by a constant correspondence. 
Walter did his work, I mine. Three years 
passed, then the missive came to announce 
that at the close of another twelvemonth the 
wanderer would return to claim his promised 
bride. How the busy weeks flew by! What 
hours and days of joyful expectancy were 
mine, as I industriously stitched on the abun- 
dant and elegant trousseau my kind friends 
provided! At length everything was com- 
plete, excepting the wedding-dress, whose 
silvery sheen was hidden in my well-filled 
drawers. My lover was on his homeward pas- 
sage. One hundred days had elapsed since 
the ship had sailed—one hundred and ten— 
one hundred and twenty—how eagerly the 
‘“‘Telegraphed Below’’ was scanned in the 
morning and evening papers! My heart be- 
gan to beat irregularly; there were restless 
days and wakeful nights, nervous starts at 
every ring, flushes at every step. Still the 
days stole by—one hundred and thirty—one 
hundred and fifty—one hundred and seventy. 
People came and went with serious faces and 
subdued tones; still the days and weeks wore 
on, and thus the ‘‘Orient’’ passed into a miss- 
ing, then a lost ship. Still there was hope 
for the boats. I clung to that; I strove to be 
hopeful and patient; I strove to weep or to 
pray—I could do neither. As weeks wore 
on and hope became fainter and fainter, a 
dread apathy, which I vainly resisted, seized 
my whole being; body and soul were alike 
torpid. Oh, why could I not also die? 

Relatives and friends gathered around with 
well-meant kindness and consolation. They 
talked of fate, of decrees, of justice; of love, 
faith, and resignation; of a change of heart, 
the power of time, and the consolations of the 
gospel! It was as sound to the deaf, and 
light to the blind. I tried to listen, to com- 
prehend ; tried to be patient and grateful. I 
knew that they meant well, but oh, if they 
would only let me be at peace. Perfect still- 
ness, perfect quiet was the only boon my soul 
had strength to crave. My mother, my dear 
mother, she who had also passed through the 
deep waters, alone understood me. My sister 
Anna was about to be married and accompany 
her husband on his next voyage. Mother de- 
cided that I shonld go with them, as they so 
earnestly desired. 





“Would Igo? Could I not assist my sister? 
She was much hurried in her preparations ? 

Mother had touched the right chord. Iwas 
not naturally selfish. I rose from my couch; 
I thrust aside every thought, and plunged 
into a whirlwind of activity. ‘*‘ Anna should 
take my things—yes, no scruples; they were 
ready, time was pressing; when I needed 
such’’—oh, the bitter, bitter grief that was 
crushed with the words, ‘‘she could repay 
me.’’ It was useless to resist; for once every 
one gave way; I had my will. I sewed the 
wedding-dress that should have been mine. 
I arranged the bridal veil; twined the orange- 
blossoms in my sister’s hair, and with a lip- 
pressure that made her start as from contact 
with a corpse, I clasped the pearls—his gift, 
about her snowy neck. 

With a strange, delirious sensation, a 
strange, icy clutch at my heart, I stood be- 
side my sister as she plighted her marriage 
vows. They wondered at my calmness, 
praised my fortitude and resignation. OGod! 
Thou knowest, but Thou also hadst pity and 
mercy! Like one in a troubled nightmare, 
from which he vainly strives to arouse him- 
self, I was borne out upon the mighty deep. 
Days passed, still no change; but as we ad- 
vanced over the waters, and the wide ocean 
began to reveal its majesty and its mystery, 
those icy hands began to relax, that icy clutch 
to yield. At length tears, blessed tears, came 
to my relief. Next arose a storm, a mighty, 
almost overwhelming tempest ; ainid the howl- 
ing and screeching, the straining and snap- 
ping, the pitching and rolling, my benumbed 
soul shook off its shackles, and stood forth 
strong and clear, ready to bear and to do. 


Sunrise, January 1st. I have been aroused 
from my tardy slumbers by the booming of 
cannon; a national salute is being fired from 
the three men-of-war. ‘‘ Hail Columbia’’ is 
wafted across the water from the band of the 
“John Adams ;’’ this is followed by ‘‘God 
Save the Queen’’ from the ‘‘ Tribune ;”’ then 
the French strike up the “ Marseiliaise.’’ I 
listen at my tiny window—the bull’s eye of my 
stateroom; listen, and recall the last night’s, 
or rather this morning’s, vision, the dream 
that has come now the third time, at a crisis 
in my life, since the commencement of this 
voyage. Again I see that now familiar phan- 
tom craft, that dark, sea-worn whale ship. 
Again I see the resolute captain and stalwart 
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crew, and again I see that dear familiar face, 
familiar, yet also strange. The slight, youth- 
ful figure has developed into the broad-chest- 
ed, strong-limbed man; the pale, dreamy face 
has become bronzed and firm. Yes, Doctor 
H., my resolution is taken; you will always 
be a friend, a dear, a very dear friend, but 
that must be all. I am sorry to pain so good 
aman, but he must see that this decision is 
for his happiness. I also dread the animad- 
versions of friends. Those nearest and dear- 
est will not trouble me with complaints; my 
mother and sisters will comprehend my mo- 
tives. For aunt Lora and the others, whose 
sum of life is comprehended in the one word 
expediency, I will nerve myself, try to show 
them that marriage need not be the sole object 
of a woman’s life, and that there can be a 
good-natured, unwhimsical old maid. Anna’s 
sweet tones are chiming forth a ‘“« Happy New 
Year, dear Lora.’’ Frank is tapping at my 
door with a ‘‘ Ho, for the Ballistas!’’ 


January 2d. At eight o'clock yesterday 
morning we set out for the store-ship, at the 
Middle Island, the designated rendezvous for 
the boats intending te join the Ballista expe- 
dition. Anna came upon deck to wish us a 
good voyage. Marsellas placed herself in her 
favorite seat on the rail forward, a position 
which has gained for her the sobriquet of the 
‘figure head,’’ from the sailors. Her gaudy 
cotton gown flaunted gayly on the breeze, and 
the smoke from her cigaretta curled gracefully 
about the unique coiffure of her head. The 
mist that usually veils the morning in this 
region was slowly lifting; the sun came out 
over Pisco, bright and rosy, irradiating and 
permeating the wide view—emphatically the 
“High Seas.’’ Since lying at the Chinchas I 
have been strongly impressed with the fitness 
of that phrase. A few boats were assembled 
at the place of appointment when we arrived. 
Down East shook hands with the sunny South. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut saluted New 
York and Maryland. England and France 
drew alongside of Brother Jonathan. Gay 
salutations, bright faces and good wishes 
were on every hand. 

The Chinchas are composed of a dull, red- 
dish and whitish rock, and guano lies upon 
the islands in high, smooth-rounded hills. 
These are bordered by huge, perpendicular, 
ochre-colored cliffs, everywhere perforated by 
dark caverns into which the sea rolls with a 





deafening roar. These grottoes are the haunts 
of seals or sea-lions, and myriads of sea- 
birds. The cliffs are literally swarming with 
feathered life; multitudes, which no man 
can number, are soaring, scaling, and diving 
above, upon and around the islands and rocks, 
filling the air with their strange, wild, un- 
earthly cries. 

In a shanty-like place on the North Island 
Sefior Serrate holds his court. He is the 
principal personage with whom the captains 
have todeal. A guard-ship is stationed at 
this island with a commandant and a few 
soldiers. These soldiers are a great curiosity 
—funny little men, not over five feet high, 
with narrow chests, dark complexions, high 
cheeks, and Aztec noses, they always remind 
one of the boy soldiers of a country village, 
or the renowned Lilliputians of Gulliver. On 
this island is a cane hut, used as a hospital, 
and some other shed-like buildings, a grocery, 
cookery, carpenter-shop, etc., making a sort 
of tatterdemalion village, inhabited by an 
interpreter, physician, overseers, drivers, and 
cholo-women. 

The business of loading is mostly performed 
hy cholos; but the digging is done entirely 
by coolies, and a more pitiable set of wretches 
than these latter are not, I trust, to be found 
in God’s universe. Most of these deluded 
victims are nearly naked; none have more 
than enough rags to cover them. They are 
fed and housed worse than the beasts. They 
have no Sundays, no holidays, no home, no 
wives, no children ; nothing to mitigate their 
endless, hopeless toil. Before them stretches 
the bright bay, with its green shores and 
graceful fleet, myriads of sail coming and 
going, and the sublime mountains towering 
in the far distance. 

Little wonder that almost every day more 
or less commit suicide by leaping from the 
cliffs. These blue, upheaving waves, and 
glinting, snowy surf must be so enticing to 
their sore and weary frames. 

Kach coolie is required to dig and wheel 
five tons of guano a day; their slender figures 
quiver under the weight of the loads. Little 
do our farmers realize the trouble and labor, 
the heart-sickness and sorrow with which this 
fertilizer is procured for the enrichment of 
their quiet, fruitful fields. Truly, in the 
sweat of our brow do we eat our bread. 

The market boat having arrived from Pisco, 
and the fresh mackerel brought for the chow- 
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der, our messieurs de cuisine declared them- 
selves in readiness. The French band struck 
up ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’’ and the flotilla began 
to move under the commodore of the fleet, an 
honor assigned to the senior captain. It was 
a stirring spectacle, those two dozen boats, 
gay with flags and the bright ribbons of the 
ladies, while the naval uniforms of the officers 
formed a pleasing contrast to the blue shirts, 
white trowsers, and wide tarpaulins of the 
marines, and the spruce Sunday attire of the 
tars of the merchantmen, all of whom bent to 
their oars with a cheerfulness and zeal befit- 
ting the occasion. 

The Ballistas, to which our New Year’s 
party were bound, are a group of islands 
lying to the southward, and of a similar form- 
ation to the Chinchas. A pull of eight miles 
brought us to this ocean fastness, this mighty 
citadel of the sea. Would that I could de- 
scribe the scene, ascene which pen and pencil 
must ever prove wholly inadequate to depict. 

Nature here asserts her supremacy; man 
is compelled to confess his weakness, his 
insignificance. Huge, uuscalable bastions; 
lofty, precipitous steeps; high, dark, drip- 
ping ledges, pierced with cavern above cav- 
ern, immense inapproachable recesses into 
which the winds and the waves, the surf and 
the spray, rush and roar, whirl and eddy, 
thunder and dash. Mysterious grottoes that 
must ever remain veiled to mortal ken, from 
which issue the wild notes of myriads on 
myriads of sea-birds, mingled with the hoarse 
cries of penguins and the dread roar of sea- 
lions. Black, huge, fearful—fitting fortress 
for the domain of Eolus; yet, with their gar- 
niture of shells and mosses, their fretwork 
of rock and spray, gorgeous enough for the 
dwelling of Amphitrite. 

We rowed along the face of the perpendicu- 
lar cliffs in vain search of a landing-place; 
thence our pilot led us into an arch more 
than a hundred feet through, but so narrow 
that the men were obliged to ship their oars, 
and the force of the waves were such that the 
boats were sucked in and out like mere toys. 
This passage effected, we came to a narrow 
beach, covered with huge pebbles, where, 
after much difficulty, as it was necessary to 
take advantage of the advancing wave, we 
were enabled to land. The rocky platform 
scarcely gave standing room to the party, 
which began to clamber up the steep ascent, 
while the stewards brought weod from the 
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boats, and, having lighted a fire, began the 
concoction of the chowder, one of the great 
features of the day. 

The utensils and cushions having been 
brought from the boats, dinner was served in 
fine style. Rarely has old Oceanus witnessed 
such a feast. Chowder, turtle soup—turtles 
are so plenty that they cease to be a luxury 
at the islands—cold beef, ham, tongue, pies, 
puddings, confections, fruit, tea, coffee, wine, 
aie, and beer were in abundance. The sea 
air induces a wonderful appetite ; it is truly 
astonishing how voracious one becomes at 
the Chinchas. 

Due justice having been done the viands, 
and due praise awarded our purveyors, the 
gentlemen lighted their cigars and took their 
fowling-pieces, and the ladies scattered over 
the rocks in search of shells and mosses, sea- 
soning the ramble, or rather scramble, with a 
discussion of the last evening’s festivities. 
Mrs. White, au fait in such lore, discoursed 
eloquently upon lace and jewels, silk and 
satin. Mrs. Black, the heroine of the hoop- 
less skirts and unstarched muslin, tartly in- 
terrupted her by a diatribe on the extrava- 
gance displayed by her sister nereids. 

‘* Little wonder there was such a call for 
‘Seaman’s Homes,’ and ‘Sailor’s Snug Har- 
bors,’ with so much needless, useless expen- 
diture on the part of the wives and daughters 
of seafaring men.”’ 

Pretty Mrs. pouted, and twirled her 
cherry ribbons ; the Salem belle looked proud 
disdain; the Maryland lady thought that as 
the féte was given by the English officers for 
our pleasure, we were in duty bound to ren- 





der ourselves as agreeable as possible. Mrs. 
Black turned a cold shoulder to her oppo- 
nents, muttering somethiug about pride and 
impudence. 

Tired of the clatter of my companions, I 
strolled over to the windward end of the 
island, and sat down upon the edge of a cliff 
more than three hundred feet above the water. 
Beneath yawned a stupendous cave, into 
which the sea thundered and roared; oppo- 
site was another cavern, with a still higher 
arch, into which the sea rolled with terrific 
violence, and a heavy, angry boom. Far 
below stretched a narrow, white sand beach, 
upon which lay scattered the bones of sea- 
fowl, and the skeletons of a couple of sea- 
lions, their ghastly skulls looming up ghost- 


like upon the beholder. In the little basins 
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along the edge of the rocks, the tiny mariners, 
familiarly known asthe ‘‘ Portuguese men-of- 
war,’’ were reefing and unreefing their mimic 
crafts; the white sand glittered in the sun- 
light, which reflected in the showers of spray 
that fell in jewelled cascades upon the gray 
rocks. The whole face of the cliff was bril- 
liant with mosses of the most beautiful dyes, 
scarlet, crimson, purple, and a variety of 
greens, among which were strewn myriads of 
bright-hued anellides, and the most delicately 
tinted and exquisitely-shaped mollusks. Un- 
derneath, in the crannies of the precipice, a 
couple of penguins were sitting on their nests, 
and the air was literally alive with every 
species of sea-birds, rending the air with loud, 
sharp cries, or low, mournful wails. Beyond 
rose other cliffs, and other caverns, with their 
fringes of feathery surf; around stretched 
the bright blue sea, radiant in the sunshine, 
the great rolling waves glittering and spark- 
ling as they rose and fell with that long slow 
swell that seems the pulsation of a universe. 
Blowing and swimming about among the 
weird grottoes were numberless seal. and 
schools of sea-lions. I cannot conceive of 
anything more horrible than these sea-lions. 
Huge monsters, with round, earless heads, 
enormous fangs, cat-like whiskers, and great 
glaring eyes, half fish, half beast, they seem 
altogether beyond the human. It is enough 
to make one shudder as they spring up to- 
wards you, with their great saucer eyes, fero- 
cious, yet agonized expression, loud sobbing 
breathings, and melancholy wailing cries. 
Up and down, in and out, voracious, hideous, 
terrible, perfect demons of the sea—if they 
had voice, what might they not utter, what 
secrets disclose, what treasures unfold ? 
Long I gazed at the new, the wonderful 
scene. Wonderful and glorious, terrible, yet 
sublime. Gazed and thought of the ages and 
ages that this ocean fortress has uplifted its 
battlements, in their grand solitude, to the 
warfare of the elements. Century after cen- 
tury have the waves beat their base, dashed up 
the stupeadous steeps and thundered amidst 
the sounding caves. By sunlight, by star- 
light, in the silvery sheen of night’s bright 
queen, while the earth has beem upheaved 
from its foundations, and all the powers of 
the universe shaken, they have stood calm, 
fixed, impregnable; a type of the power, the 
majesty, the mystery, and the beauty of the 
Eternal. I gazed, while imagination pictured 





long arrows of moonlight striking athwart the 
dripping rocks and sparkling in the silvery 
surf, and mermaids coming from the shell- 
enamelled grottoes, to comb their tresses in 
the bright rays, or sport with their sister 
sirens of old Neptune’s court. The gallant 
Asopus, the lovely Galatea, Tethys with all 
her attendant Oceanides, Oceanus, hoary and 
majestic, and the great sea monarch, in his 
dolphin-drawn car; a merry carnival of the 
water gods, a high festival of the sea. I was 
drawn down to present realities by the hur- 
ried tones of Frank and Doctor H. 

‘“‘T must come with them, they had dis- 
covered a most wonderful, a most magnificent 
cave. It could not be entered by a boat, the 
surf was too high, but if I would trust myself 
to them they would bear me over the rocks."’ 
Scarcely understanding where I was going, I 
followed my conductors down the steep de- 
clivity to the edge of the waves. Crossing 
their arms, as children play arm-chair, they 
bade me seat myself. Bewildered, almost 
stunned, I obeyed, and was borne over the 
slippery rocks. The waves were so strong 
that the receding point was the only time 
when progress could be made. Waiting for 
the rushing current, then jumping to another 
foothold, there to wait for the next backward 
wave, we made our way into a vast cavern, a 
lofty, spacious chamber with an immense 
groined and fretted arch. Wading waist deep 
in water, my gallants placed me upon the 
only standing-room in the cave, a sort of pul- 
pit, that upreared its fantastic columns nearly 
in the centre. 

Why is it that, in every great collection of 
caves, there is always one compartment to 
shadow forth the idea of worship? Has the 
great Architect thus set his seal upon the 
sanctuary, mirroring it forth amongst the 
grandest of his works? Hand in hand, with 
hushed pulsations and suppressed breath, we 
three stood and gazed at the fairy-like, yet 
sublime and awe-inspiring scene. Above and 
around rose pillar and architrave, arch, dome, 
niche, and pedestal. From base to summit 
every inch of the jagged walls was crusted 
with marine life. Tritons, starfish, harp- 
shells, ear-shells, and marine snails of every 
variety, while from every fretted point and 
groined arch depended myriads of volutes, 
and wing-shells of the most beautiful forms; 
adding still more of interest was delicate 
tracery, amid which the exquisite ‘‘ pelican- 
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foot strombus’’ was particularly conspicuous. 
How beautiful are all of God’s works! How 
nu:b loveliness lies hidden from every eye 
except his own! The waves dashed in at the 
opening with a roar that drowned all other 
sounds, and ever and anon one higher than 
the others completely closed the orifice, leav- 
ing us in a solemn twilight that rendered the 
scene still more impressive. 

It was impossible to note time in such a 
spot. We were recalled to the outer world 
by our fear-stricken companions, who from 
our long absence had imagined the worst. 
After a vain attempt of a part of the party to 
enter in a boat, which ended in their complete 
drenching, we turned from the mysterious 
depths, and joined the group upon the beech, 
who had seated themselves to watch the pen- 
guius roll over inthe water. These penguins 
are especially diverting. From the various 
islands they select some for their own indi- 
vidual property, which they are permitted by 
the other birds to hold in undisputed pos- 
session. They are from two to three feet 
high, with dark backs and white breasts, and 
they range themselves on the edges of cliffs, 
looking for all the world like so many children 
in white aprons. The Peruvian cognomen of 
‘*munos,’’ baby-bird, is very appropriate. As 
the afternoon wore on the sky became fairly 
darkened with pelicans soaring in long lines 
and circles to and from the ocean. Multitudes 
lighted on the rocks, far and near, where they 
stood, as in solemn conclave, reminding one 
of a company of graybeards settling the affairs 
of a nation ; or, as one of our captains affirmed, 
a party of spirit-rappers rapping out eternity. 
Doctor H. was wicked enough to compare 
them to a party of old women gossiping 
over their tea, while our beauty, tell it not in 
Gath, declared they recalled nothing so much 
as a certain meddlesome spinster of her na- 
tive town. 

Evening approached, and it was declared 
time to think of our return. The “ paraca’’ 
had set in; the ocean swell had been increas- 
ing for some hours, and the surf now dashed 
with tremendous force over the rocks, and 
surged and thundered within the immense 
hollows. All aboard! Impromptu sails, in 
the shape of table-cloths, were rigged to catch 
the afternoon breeze, and we went cheerily 
forward. The sun was slowly sinking, and 
as we passed the long gigantic line of volcanic 
crags and cliffs, the lights and shades were 





indescribably splendid ; rowing up the bay, the 
scene grew absolutely enchanting. Amber and 
amethyst, topaz and ruby, mingled with neu- 
tral grays and sombre black. Afar stretched 
the azure expanse, barred by dancing streams 
of golden light. Earth displayed fantastic 
islands, with their wreaths of sparkling foam, 
the stately fleet and other sail coming and 
going, the green outline of Pisco, and above 
all, towering far toward the zenith, in their 
own clime the sublime guardians of the sea, 
the majestic Andes, their glaciered sides 
roseate in the sunset. 

The surf around the north island was par- 
ticularly fine, where some of the detached 
rocks to the seaward are remarkable both in 
size and conformation. One of these rocks is 
singularly picturesque, and always strikes the 
eye of a new comer. 

It consists of two craggy arches crossing 
each other, and joined together at the apex 
so as to form a natural temple, with four 
equidistant pillars. The summit of the alcove 
is usually tenanted by an assembly of peli- 
cans, evidently in solemn conclave. Fully 
absorbed by the grandeur and beauty of the 
scene, I scarcely heed our progress, or the 
hail that comes to us across the water. The 
beat’s course is suddenly changed, there is a 
clamor of voices. Am I awake or dreaming ? 
Before me, vast and dark, rises the phantom 
ship of my vision—that sea-worn whale ship. 
There is the stalwart captain, the hardy crew, 
and—yes, lam not mistaken—over the side 
comes that dear, familiar face, older and 
bronzed, but still the same, and in another 
instant I am in the arms of my long-lost, long- 
mourned Walter. 

I have an indistinct idea of a rapid expla- 
nation. Two years before, he and three others 
had been picked up from one of the boats of 
the wrecked ‘‘Orient,’’ by this whale ship, 
then on her way to cruise in the Arctic seas. 
Then comes a mazy recollection of our pro- 
gress forward amidst deafening cheers, while 
the band plays ‘‘Hail to the Chief’ and 
‘*Haste to the Wedding.’’ It was hours 
afterward, when I listened to the details of 
that sad story of death, suffering, and deliver- 
ance, that I began to realize the actuality of 
what had occurred; even now I can scarcely 
realize that it is not all a vision. Anna’s 
matter-of-fact voice in the after cabim reas- 
sures me. 

Another surprise was in store. Amongst 
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yesterday’s arrivals was a dear friend who 
accompanied her father on his voyage hither. 
She and Anna have constituted themselves a 
committee of ways and means. Anna is say- 
ing :— 

‘* Lora must wear the dress that was bought 
for her bridal; you know she made me take 
it when I was married; but I only wore it 
that brief hour. The veil and pearls are in 
that box; we must send to Callao for white 
kids and orange blossoms.”’ 

**T had a box of white kids given me in 
London, and as Lora and I wear the same 
size, I can supply the gloves,’’ replies our 
friend. 

Yes, dear Clara, our hands are alike, and 
the personal resemblance is such between us 
that strangers often take us for sisters. Doctor 
H. was immediately struck with the likeness. 
Dear friend, how wholly unselfish his con- 
gratulations have been; would that Clara 
might comfort him for his disappointment. 
Perhaps she may; but I have no faith in 
made matches, so I shall hold my peace. 

A firm step is on the threshold, a brown 
face peers in at the half open door. 

‘* May I come in ?”’ 

‘*No, Iam coming out.’”’ A toil-hardened 
hand is out-stretched, and grasps the loose 
sheets. 

‘*A journal! I may read this ?’’ 

**Yes, no—some day.’’ The sunny but 
thoughtful eyes look down into mine! fora 
moment both search, each the other’s soul 
with a serious, questioning glance. 

‘‘Lora, your Adonis has become a weather- 
battered old salt.’’ 

‘*T like him none the less.”’ 

“You don’t? And you have ehanged ; the 
little girl I left must be treasured among other 
sweet memories of the past; Lora the woman 
is quite a different being.’’ 

“Do you regret the ehange ?”’ 

‘‘Far from it! The Lora I left behind was 
my darling, my sweet little love; the Lora I 
find, is my companion, my help-meet, em- 
phatically my better-half.’’ 

Again there is a silence, while hand clasps 
hand with that mute eloquence that speaks 
so much more than any lip utterance. I raise 
my eyes to those that sink so deep within my 
own. 

** Walter, it is good for us that we have 
been afflicted.’’ 

The low, humble, solemn tones reply: *‘The 








Lord’s ways are not our ways; to Him be the 


glory! My dear, dear Lora! my bride, my 
wife!”’ 

‘*Sister, sister!’? Anna’s tones are both 
imperative and impatient. 

Passing out we enter the forward cabin, 
Frank and Dr. H. stand aside to let us pass. 
To the right sits Miss Clara Bascom, with 
little Chincha on her lap; Marsellas grins 
delight in the background. Anna looks up 
from the heap of silk and laee by which she 
is half hidden, with the exclamation :— 

‘* Rverything is arranged. The chaplain of 
the ‘‘John Adams’’ is to perform the cere- 
mony. You are to be married ‘ Twelfth- 
day,’’ early in the morning; then you will 
take a bridal trip to Lima.”’ 

** Whether I will or not ?’’ 

“Yes, mademoiselle, ‘whether you will or 
no.’ > 





BY THE MILL. 
(Translated from the German.) 
BY MISS ROSALINE BENEDICT. 


From the old gray mill by the river side, 
I look o’er the flooded plains, 

For the mountain streams, that come foaming down, 
Are swelled by the autumn rains: 


A long bright ray from the fading west 
Has fired the high church panes ; 

And the sulien land looks drearier still, 
While the little light remains. 


You stood by my side in a summer gone, 
And gazed o’er the landscape fair, 

In the golden gleam of the dying day 
That lighted the coils of your hair. 


While the great mill wheels sent showers of spray 
That sped on ip a dancing rill; 

But the glad sweet waters of life, for you, 
Like the well-worn wheels are still. 


The merry rivulet at my feet 
Runs on in a gleesome flow, 

Like the ripple of laughter, low and sweet, 
In the days of the long-ago. 


And the splendor of sunset fades and dies 
Ia the twilight cold and gray, 

As the visions that gladdened our hopeful eyes 
Forever have passed away. 


For a peacefal rest i have sought in vain, 
But the coming days with their change 
Will give me a quiet I have not found 
In the years so sad and strange. 


A rest by your side in the graveyard green, 
O’erlooking the gray old mill, 

When the storm-tossed waters of life for me 
Like its well-worn wheels are still. 
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THE BEDS OF THE ROMANS. 


Tue beds of the Romans in the early days of 
the Republic were of the same description as 
those used in Greece; but towards theend of it, 
and during the Empire, when Italy acquired a 
taste for the luxuries of Asia, the richness and 
magnificence of the beds of wealthy Romans 
far exceed those used by the Greeks, splendid 
though they were. There was scarcely any 
difference between the sleeping beds of the 
ancients and their couches, except that the 
latter, being made for appearance as well as 
for comfort, were more beautiful and costly 
than the former. There were usually three 
persons to one bed or couch, the middle 
place in which was considered to be the most 
honorable. These beds were unknown before 
the second Punic war. Until then the Romans 
sat down to eat on plain wooden benches, 
after the manner of the heroes of Homer, and, 
as Varro says, the Lacedemonians and Cre- 
tans. Scipio Africanus is said to have first 
brought from Carthage some of the little beds 
called Punicani or Archaia, which were very 
low, made of wood, stuffed with straw or the 
like, and covered with the skins of sheep or 
goats. The comfort of these beds differs little 
from that of the wooden benches which they 
supplanted; but with them came the fashion 
among men of reclining instead of sitting at 
meals. The Roman ladies modestly adhered 
to the old custom during the time of the Com- 
monwealth; but after the period of the first 
Cesars they, too, ate on their beds. Before the 
youth put on his toga virilis he was kept to the 
ancient rule as to seats; and when he was 
admitted to table, he sat on the edge of the 
beds of his relatives. Suetonius tells us that 
the young Caesars, Caius and Lucius, did not 
eat at the table of Augustus, but they were 
set in imo loco, or, as Tacitus says, ad lecti ful- 
cra. From the simple pieces ef furniture which 
we have above described, the dining-beds of 
the Romans were elaborated into most mag- 
nificent articles of decoration. Pliny tells us 
that they were sometimes covered with plates 
of silver, and adorned with the softest of mats 
and the richest of counterpanes. Sampridius 
says that Heliogabalus had beds of solid sil- 
ver; and Pompey, on his third triumph, in- 
troduced beds of gold. The sleeping-bed of 
the Romans was generally rather high, so that 
persons entered it by means of steps. The 
bedstead was sometimes made of metal, and 
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| at others of valuable wood, or veneered with 





ivory or tortoise shell; and frequently it rested 
on feet of silver or gold. The horizontal 
sideposts were connected by girths or strings, 
upon which the mattress or bed rested. In 
beds intended to be used by two persons, the 
sides were distinguished by different names ; 
the side at which the sleepers entered was 
open, and was called sponda; the other side 
was protected by a board, and was called 
pluteas. The sides of such a bed had two 
names—torus exterior and torus interior, or 
sponda exterior and sponda interior—from 
which expressions we may infer that two beds 
or mattresses were used, one for each person. 
The mattresses were, in early times, filled 
with dried herbs or straw; but in later times 
the beds and pillows of the wealthy Romans 
were composed of wool, and still later of 
feathers. Those of the inns were stuffed with 
the soft down of reeds, as Pliny tells us. The 
blankets or counterpanes and pillow-casings 
used by the upper classes were of a most rich 
description, and mostly of a purple color, and 
embroidered with gold. Bed-coverings of this 
kind were called peripetasmata Attalica, be- 
cause they were first used at the court of 
Attalus. It seems doubtfal whether curtains 
or canopies were used in lectus cubicularis, 
but probably they were occasionally employed. 





A WREATH FOR BELLE’S ALBUM. 
BY LEUMAS. 

I’p twine a wreath, dear Belle, for thee, 
A wreath of flowers rare ; 

Will you accept the gift of me, 
And ever hold it dear? 

Conspicuous in this wreath I'd place 
A Violet pure and white, 

The Moss-rose with its lovely grace, 
The Almond, star of night. 

The Clematis, bright flower, should be 
Within this wreath so green ; 

Japonica and Holly-tree 
Should side by side be seen. 

A Pink, and Red rose-bud I'd twine 
Together in this wreath ; 

_ And next I'd place the Jessamine, 

The Daisy underneath. 

The Lily I would not forget ; 
Geraniums—they should be 

Of various kinds, the bright Scarlet, 
Oak, Lemon—all for thee. 

And when long years are passed and gone, 
And other friends you see ; 

Will you this little wreath adorn 
With Cedar green for me? 








OVER THE WAY. 


BY SOPHIE DE LAMATER. 


Se they are coming at last, our long ex- 
pected neighbors over the way. The architect 
has taken a final and satisfactory view of the 
mansion, and the workmen have gone else- 
where with their trowels and hammers, their 
laughter and merry songs. Even the arrival 
of furniture no longer attracts the attention 
of passers-by ; the servants are in their places, 
and the house is, as they say, ‘‘ settled ;’’ the 
gates are closed, and little marauders from 
the street find a bar to their successful forays 
among the tempting fruits and flowers that 
all the summer long have been an easy 
prey to their juvenile rapacity. Very much 
changed, too, is the old place since the good 
general’s time. The stately house, with its 
clinging vines, its sheltering forest trees, and 
its thrifty, old-fashioned gardens, seemed 
good enough, and grand enough, we thought, 
for anybody; but not so the young people 
for whom all these modern improvements 
have been made. Nor is it strange. Their 
eyes did not watch the ivy as it crept from 
window to window up to the roof, till, from 
foundation to chimney-top, no stone was visi- 
ble from beneath the leafy screen; nor were 
theirs the hands that tenderly cherished the 
prairie roses that used to wind so lovingly, 
with their mosaic of green and red of every 
shade, around the pillars of the low-roofed 
porch. So the vine was rent from its grasp 
on the south wall, that a conservatory, gor- 
geous with tropical plants, might be projected 
from that side, and marble columus with their 
daintily carved capitals need no twining roses 
to make them beautiful. If the good general 
could come back, would he know the old 
house so metamorphosed by its bay windows, 
its tower, its ornate cornices, and pediments ? 

But the general will not come back. He 
has gone toa farcountry. I remember when, 
for the last time, he passed out from the door 
that would never again open to welcome him, 
as with no kindly heart-warm handshake for 
his neighbors, no loving eye for all the scarlet 
and golden splendors of the autumn, shedding 
such glory on the fine old trees that waved a 
parting adieu as he went forth all unaware of 
the sad cortege that followed him. And, 
though no relative of his, the sorrow of my 
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heart surged to my eyes at the thought that 
his stalwart form and grand, gray head would 
never again be seen in the home he loved so 
well. Perhaps some indifferent spectator felt 
like asking me the little boy’s question, 
‘*What are you crying for? It’s none of 
your funeral.’’ ButIam not so sure of that. 
Many years ago I, too, had a great sorrow, 
and never since doI goto the house of mourn- 
ing without seeming again to live over that 
scene. Is it not so? When we go to weep 
with our friends, do we not again bury our 
own dead? I think so. 

Not long since I attended the funeral of a 
child, as beautiful a ‘‘ mother’s darling’’ as 
ever made glad a household, which Death had 
seized with grasp so sudden that wonder had 
hardly as yet given place to a full belief in 
the sad reality. Even the sweet baby, as it 
reposed with its fair curls straying over the 
round cheek, fresh rosebuds in its dimpled 
hands, and one foot shoeless and stockingless 
escaped from the folds of its delicate white 
skirt, as if in the restlessness of a natural 
sleep, gave little confirmation of the inex- 
orable truth, that the love that once lighted 
the clear depths of those blue eyes had re- 
turned to its Infinite Source, no more to cheer 
the broken mother-heart, and that, from the 
sweet lips, the kisses were all gone away 
forever. Ah, me! if sympathy could have 
availed there was no lack of it. Tears, abun- 
dant and spontaneous were shed, and, glanc- 
ing through my own, I could not but note 
that of those who wept so sadly and silently 
nearly all were mothers; and, of these, few 
there were who had not, away down in their 
hearts, a ‘‘holy of holies,’’ a sacred shrine, 
where, before an image that mortal eyes 
might never more behold, they were wont, in 
silence and in darkness, to prostrate their 
souls in anguish unspeakable ! 

But I shall never get on with what I have 
to say in this discursive way, for I was going 
to tell how, old General Barton being dead, 
and his good wife too feeble in health to live 
alone in the great house, and gone to find a 
home with a married daughter in a distant 
State, the place over the way was sold, and 
passed into the hands of strangers—the young 
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people v-ho, having made a long wedding 
tour, were about to take possession of the 
new home which for months had been suffer- 
vag the process of being modernized for their 
use, and to-day was that fixed by rumor for 
their arrival. 

I may as well premise, for fear that the 
discerning reader may fail to perceive it un- 
assisted by my suggestion, that I have ever 
considered it my specialité in life to ‘‘ mind 
my own business,’’? and that I pride myself 
eu having arrived at a moderate degree of 
success in that particular vocation. But to- 
day, if curiosity should seem to be a little in 
the ascendant, I ask if it is not somewhat 
excusable, in consideration of the fact that 
these people are to be my neighbors, and that I 
have no small interest in learning what man- 
ner of persons they may be. They are, in short, 
to constitute henceforth a part of my life. I 
cannot look from my windows without seeing 
them, or something connected with them. 
Whatever they may be, I must at least extend 
to them certain courtesies, and should they 
prove congenial, perhaps we may be warm 
friends, ready at all times, in sickness or in 
health, in prosperity or adversity, toexchange 
the kind offices of friendship. But we shall 
see how that will be; and meantime, as I sit 
at my window with book in hand, I am sure 
that it can be no harm to take an occasional 
observation of the house over the way. 

It is a charming Septemberday. The sum- 
mer had not, in all her store, more azure 
skies, more golden sunshine, or more exu- 
berant and vivid verdure than that which 
adorns this peerless morning of early autumn. 
‘‘Happy is the bride on whom the sun 
shines.’? May this one prove no exception! 
Doubtless a loving mother, and an indulgent 
father, perhaps brothers and sisters, are miss- 
ing her sadly in the home she has left, and 
following her with many prayers and anxious 
wishes to her new and untried one. It pro- 
mises fairly; but who can tell? Time only. 

I can see many things from my window as 
I glance up and down the street. It is long 
and straight; on either side a low ridge that 
seems to have been indicated by nature as the 
fitting site for building, so that all the houses 
are nearly at a uniform distance from it. 
The well-shorn lawns are rolled till they 
show like three-piled velvet; and the trees, 
though numerous enough for beauty and for 
shade, are placed in groups that leave suffi- 








cient vistas for the eye ; while the shrubbery 
is not so dense as to intercept a wide sweep 
of view in every direction. So, with my 
work, or even a book in my hand, I do not 
become so absorbed or so abstracted but that 
I make many an observation in human nature 
by an occasional glance at the ever-changing 
current of life as it surges through the popu- 
lous avenue. Every day I see the beautiful 
Anne Fairleigh, robed like an empress, her 
carriage irreproachable in taste, with its high- 
stepping and fleet-footed bays, and liveried 
coachman perched aloft; bat can I help won- 
dering why she always rides alone? Does 
not her husband love her that he is never 
seen in her company? Fair Rosa Bell trots 
briskly by on her brown palfrey, with flowing 
skirt and joyous winning face, and above it a 
bewildering hat, the ‘‘ Windsor casquette;”’ I 
think they call it, and such a plume on it; 
and can I besurprised that her happy attend- 
ant squire, young Alfred Caldbugh, is so 
‘*taken,’’ that he does not know whether he 
is ‘‘in the body or out of it ?”’ 

I see Lizzie Serymgeour walking miles and 
miles with Andrew Armitage, whose health 
requires a daily ‘‘constitutional,’’? and do I 
think she has an eye to the bullion in a cer- 
tain strong box, to city lots, and blocks of 
houses? On the contrary, I believe she likes 
his very good company, and if she takes no- 
thing more by the motion, she takes at least 
some long and salutary walks. 

Here I see a poor woman clothed in widow’s 
weeds, whose pale face speaks of a sorrow 
that ‘‘ passeth show,’’ and there are deeper 
lines that tell of corroding care and ceaseless 
anxiety. There are want and penury at 
home, I fear. She looks up at me in an ab- 
sent, hopeless way. Perhaps she is thinking, 
‘*There sits a proud woman at her window.”’ 
She reads not rightly, then. If I could do as 
I would like, how fleetly would I hurry to the 
street and say, ‘‘ My sister, art thou very sad ? 
Can I do aught to help thee?’ But ‘‘ what 
would Mrs. Grundy say,’’ and a greater than 
Mrs. Grundy, namely, Monsieur Le Mari, the 
master of the house! I know what he would 
say. ‘*Alice, my dear, how often must I 
caution you against yielding to your impulses? 
Dispose your charities in a suitable manner, 
bat do not make yourself conspicuous by this 
abrupt way of proceeding.’’ So I extinguish 
the inconsiderate prompting, and my poor 
widow goes on her way. 
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Hardly less to be pitied is poor Mrs. Gold- 
thwaite, poor, though rich. Persian shawls 
and Lyons velvets cannot disguise it. They 
are put on as if there was no heart in the 
You have a bad husband at home, I 
know it. Ah, specious Mr. Goldthwaite, your 
cunning speech and courteous manner with 
the outside world do not blind me. You are 
too sweet by half; your smile is as false as 
your teeth, and a more remorseless despot? in 
the privacy of the domestic circle does not 
exist. I have observed a thing or two, and I 
know, by the eyes that seem to be looking for 
pity, and finding none in earth or heaven, by 
the fixed, hopeless mouth, and the heavy, 
inelastic step, that it is no happy home from 
which she comes or to which she returns. 
There is a sweetness, a look of trust, a rest 
and perfect peace in the face, however plain, 
of the woman who is sure of one heart that 
loves her truly, that no other feeling can 


work. 


inspire. 

But I have strayed from my young people 
again. There are signs of life over the way. 
The housekeeper has thrown open the hall- 
door, and set the window-shutters of the 
drawing-room a little ajar, just enough to 
admit a cheerful light, but not too much. A 
black boy, dressed in white from top to toe, 
stands at the carriage gates ready to open 
them, and evidently something is going to 
happen. We have not long to wait, for a car- 
riage, followed by a baggage wagon, rapidly 
whirls from the dusty street into the shady 
lane, and, more quickly than I can write it, 
a gentleman descends—and another gentle- 
man, and then a lady, the bride, of course, 
springs lightly into the outstretched arms of 
one of them, the stouter of the two, and 
doubtless her husband; and they go up the 
steps, followed by a tall, slender youth, who 
perhaps may be her brother. Very ladylike 
the bride looks too, and ‘‘so stylish,’’ as 
Madame Moire would say. The husbandis a 
nice-looking man, a little older apparently 
than the bride; but a little difference is not 
amiss when it is on the right side, and these 
robust men always look ‘‘ more elder’’ than 
their years. Very handsome, too, is the youth 
with the thick brown curls; anew beau in our 
city, andsuchabeau! Fancy the fluttering of 
susceptible hearts when the news transpires ! 


I am a dear lover of home, and in the fre- 
quent professional absences of Judge Le Mari, 








I find great happiness and solace in my books. 
I pay my annual tribute to society by a jam, 
and a supper to my dear ‘five hundred,’’ 
and punctual observance to ‘‘ the rites,’’ by 
keeping an exact balance of debt and credit 
on my visiting list. But I am happiest when 
I can gather around me a few friends whom I 
love, or when, having made my daily round of 
inspection from attic to basement, and ascer- 
tained that the domestic machine is in per- 
fect running order, not a screw loose, with 
care-free heart and mind I can hie away to 
my quiet library, and, within its retired and 
hallowed precincts, explore the rich treasure- 
house of the old languages, or revel in the 
fruitful gardens of modern literature. But 
there is a little work in that, and however 
pleasant it may be, there are hours when I 
like best, with some bright and cheerful book, 
to flit up to the dearest nook in all the world, 
my own pleasant room, that undisputed realm 
where ‘‘I am monarch of alll survey.’’ With 
asense of xsthetic enjoyment I part the win- 
dow draperies, and adjust myself at ease in 
my capacious chair, where if sometimes I look 
out upon the street, or up into the sky, it 
does not interrupt the zest with which I 
resume my reading. 

But my thoughts and eyes stray to the 
house over the way much mofe frequently 
than I care to have them. I look at it as I 
weuld at a favorite and beautiful picture, sure 
always of seeing something cheerful and in- 
teresting. It is good to have so bright an 
object within one’s range of vision. Mr. 
Isham, like a good husband and staid citizen, 
goes in the morning to his business, returning 
at five to dine. Meantime, pretty Mrs. Isham 
goes out among the trees and flowers, or 
chirps gayly to the pet birds that swing all 
day long in the shade of the veranda. If 
sometimes thoughts of other gardens, and 
other flowers far away, float across memory’s 
mirror, they cast no shadow on her fair 
young face, as she goes flitting in and out in 
the sunshine, a humming-bird for airiness 
and grace. Then she can hardly feel alone, 
even in the absence of her husband, for her 
good brother comes and goes—never long 
away, and always so kind, so attentive, and 
so tender. Their mutual affection is beautiful 
te behold. This morning I saw him lift her 
so lightly from the grass, where she was going 
for some flowers of the searlet geranium, and 
set her back upon the dry gravel walk, just 
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in time to save from irretrievable ruin the 
dainty blue rosettes of her slippers, and I 
smiled behind my curtain to see the comical 
surprise that came over her face at this un- 
expected retrograde. But he hastened to 
make reparation by gathering for her a pro- 
fusion of the brightest blossoms of the par- 
terre. Always he seems to have a fraternal 
care and foresight in shielding her from every 
possible harm. A good brother is indeed a 
good thing. 

One wonders, sometimes, how she finds 
time to make those marvellous and trium- 
phant toilets in which she appears before 
dinner. Cinderella's godmother, I think, 
must be her mistress of the robes, and Titania 
her dressing-maid. I have been in doubt 
sometimes which best become her, the high 
rouleaux, the heavy silks, and the dignity 
which she sometimes wears, or the diapha- 
nous muslins and tissues, the fair curls, and 
the blue or rose-colored ribbons in which she 
looks so charming and fairy-like. I should 
give my suffrages promptly for gossamer and 
flowing chevelure, only that, when good Mr. 
Isham comes home, these youthful graces do 
not seem to match so well with his maturer 
figure and quiet ways, and so I declare for 
moiré antiques, and coiffure 2 l’impératrice. 


In pursuance of a good resolution that I 
made this morning, no longer to neglect a 
very plain duty, I have been to-day to call 
upon my neighbor over the way. I had ima- 
gined that many painful thoughts of the 
General and kind Mrs. Barton would inter- 
vene to mar the pleasure of my visit; but 
once within the door, I found the interior of 
the house so changed by different furniture 
and decorations, that it was difficult, even 
when I tried, to make it seem the same place. 
Yet everything was in perfect taste, just what 
the interior of a well-furnished house in a 
rural city like ours should be. I have seldom 
seen a lady so prepossessing in face and man- 
ner as my youthful neighbor. I do not like 
to see a woman smile in speaking. I distrust 
a perpetually smiling lip; but there is a 
light that beams from the eye, and irradiates 
the countenance, quite unconsciously to the 
speaker, that I know to be the genuine efflu- 
ence of a gentle and kindly soul. She seems 
to hold one with her eye, so that one cannot 
choose but look at her, and, looking, love her. 








A clear, pleasant voice she has, and, like Bel- 
phebe— 

‘* When she spake, 
Sweet words, like dropping honey, she did shed, 
And "twixt the pearls and rubies softly brake, 
A silvery sound that heavenly music seemed to make.”’ 
She spoke of the new home that she was learn- 
ing to love so much; of the courtesies that 
had been so kindly shown her; and then of the 
dear home and friends that she had left, and 
from whom it would have been so hard to 
part if she had not the very best husband in 
the world. 

“But you have not left all of home at 
home,’’ I said, ‘‘since you are so happy as 
still to have the society of your brother.”’ 

**T have no brother,’’ she replied; ‘‘ but 
perhaps you mean Cousin Fred. It is indeed 
very pleasant for me, and for Mr. Isham, too, 
that we have him here, and we hope to keep 
him foralong time. He is connected in busi- 
ness with my husband.”’ 

I did not say, what perhaps I thought, that 
such a very handsome and devoted cousin 
inight be rather dangerous to one’s peace of 
mind, but, apologizing as well as I could for 
my misapprehension, and saying that, as we 
were very near neighbors, I trusted we might 
be very good friends, to which she responded 
very heartily, I made my congé, and departed 
with the most agreeable impressions of my 
new acquaintance. 


I do not enjoy the prospect of the house 
over the way as much as I used to. Not 
that it is less beautiful than formerly; that 
Mrs. Isham is less pretty and gay, or Cousin 
Fred’s brown curls less irresistible. On the 
contrary, one would not care to look for a 
lovelier model of feminine grace and beauty, 
or of perfect manhood than those that adorn 
the foreground of the picture from my win- 
dow. The weather is still fine, and the cou- 
sins, more inseparable than ever, linger out of 
doors to enjoy the sunshine that is too bright 
te last, pacing the long, shaded walks; sitting 
in the vine-covered kiosks, or on the quaintly- 
carved stone seats, beneath the spreading 
elms. Sometimes with a book, but always as 
if content with each other’s society, they were 
perfectly and entirely happy. Nearly every 
day they go out on horseback, and Cousin Fred 
looks the gallant cavalier so well and proudly, 
that I sometimes find myself wishing that 
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Mr. Isham possessed more of his fine personal 
advantages. They do indeed seem so well 
matched. But I am troubled, because I am 
really interested in my little neighbor, and 
fear that she, so young, away from her mo- 
ther’s care, and left so much to herself, may 
become hopelessly entangled. Yet I would 
not for the world speak to any one of the anx- 
ieties I feel. To-day, very cautiously, I asked 
of Judge Le Mari if he knew whether the 
parents of Mrs. Isham were poor. ‘‘ No, they 
were quite wealthy,’’ he said. So it was not 
from interested motives that she wedded Mr. 
Isham, and doubtless, if she had chosen, 
might have married her Cousin Fred. Well, 
it is useless for me to fret, soI must either 
shut my eyes or my window, and leave the 
giddy young people to go their own way. 


Pretty Mrs. Isham has paid me a visit to- 
day; not one of her formal round of bridal 
calls, for these she has not made yet; but 
only in a friendly and neighborly way. I 
thought of Cousin Fred, and intended, after 
the fashion usually adopted in society, to 
show my disapproval by exhibiting a little 
coldness. But I must confess I soon forgot it, 
and the ice with which I expected to cast a 
chill upon her advances melted before her 
affectionate and warm-hearted manner, and 
evaporated like the dew before the morning 
sun. 

‘* Dear Mrs. Le Mari,’’ she said, ‘‘ you are so 
much like the friends I left at home that I 
should like to love you very much, if you let 
me.’’ I could not refuse, for I feel an irrepress- 
ible interest in her, and I trust, with a better 
acquaintance, to be able to advise her and do 
her good; and I have promised, at her re- 
quest, to be very neighborly, and to call her 
** Kitty,’’ as she likes all who love her to do. 


It is three weeks since Kitty Isham’s visit, 
and yet I have not fulfilled my promise of 
good neighborhood. I try to think as little 
of her as possible, for I find it very difficult to 


reconcile my ideas of right and wrong with 


those upon which she seems to model her 
actions. WhatcanIdo? She vexes me unut- 
I wish that ‘‘Fred’’ would give more 
attention to his business and less to his Cousin 
Kitty. Mr. Isham comes home to dinner later 
than he used to, and seems weary and care- 
worn. He is getting the ‘‘ married look,’’ 
too. Having secured his Kitty fast, he is 


terably. 





growing careless in his dress, and sadly inat- 
tentive; leaving the coast dangerously clear 
to the all-conquering Fred, who is “‘ got up’’ 
to distraction every day. But 
**He may love, be compelled by mastery ; 
For soon as mastery comes, sweet love, anon, 
Taketh his nimble wings, and soon away is gone.” 
Too late, I fear, he will awake to find his 
pretty Kitty’s love has flown away, never to 
return. 


That Kitty! she makes my life quite mise- 
rable. For some days Mr. Isham has been 
absent, doubtless on business, and Cousin 
Fred has been obliged, I suppose, to oversee 
affairs at home, for now he is gone each day 
till dinner time. I should be sorry to think 
that Mrs. Isham finds his absence so irksome 
that she cannot wait till his return; but she 
has done for him what she never did for her 
husband when at home. The light carriage 
and pony vome around every day at four, and 
Madame Kitty herself drives down town for 
Cousin Fred, and they return together. Fast- 
ening the pony at the gate, they walk up to 
the house as lovingly as possible. Perfidious 
Kitty! Have you forgotten that you promised 
‘*till death us do part?’’ Perfidious young 
cats, both of you! My patience is fast failing 
me. And this evening, when Mr. Isham re- 
turned, they both went down to the carriage 
to see him with every demonstration of joy. I 
hope it was sincere; but certainly these young 
people are quite incomprehensible to me. 


I have a bright idea! Yes,I. Nobody ever 
gave me any great credit for acuteness; but 
really I have devised a project worthy, I think, 
of the wily Metternich himself. I havea friend, 
a coquette, as accomplished and inveterate as 
ever made eyes at the beaux, or assaulted the 
peace of the masculine community generally. 
I, Madame Le Mari, will give a party for the 
bride; all the ‘‘ five hundred’’ shall be in- 
vited, and then and there shall Irene Iredell 
beguile and capture this dangerous, bewilder- 
ing, and naughty knight, and lead him away 
in the irrefrangible and invisible silken leash 
with which she has already bound so many 
captives. Pretty Mrs. Isham may have the 
heartache if she will, but desperate diseases 
require desperate remedies, and it is all for 
her good. It is philosophic, it is feasible; it 
shall be done ! 
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Well! did you ever? But I must explain 
in a little more orderly way. Irene Iredell 
was here to-day, and in a manner that I flat- 
tered myself was a masterpiece of diplomacy 
I opened to her the subject that had so long 
possessed my mind. 

‘*Cara mia,’’ said I, “how many subjects 
have you in hand just now ?”’ 

‘*What do you mean, Alice Le Mari?’’ re- 
turned Irene. 

‘* Well, how many beings sigh at your cha- 
riot-wheels pierced by the shafts from those 
invincible and all-conquering eyes ?’’ 

** Nonsense, Alice,’’ said Irene. ‘To hear 
you talk, one would take me for the most 
remorseless of coquettes, and you know that 
I only flirt a little pour passer le temps.’? 

‘* How is it,’? I asked, ‘‘that you have 
never set your cap at that tall, poetic-looking 
cousin of Mrs. Isham ?”’ 

***Tall? poetic?’’’ replied Irene; ‘ well, 
you have curious ideas, Alice. I consider 
him a decidedly matter-of-fact looking per- 
sonage, with a tendency to eorpulence that 
will fit him for municipal honors some day.’’ 

‘**Trene,’’ said I, ‘‘ you have made the most 
absurd mistake. Cousin Fred is handsome, 
and gallant as a Paladin of old, but Mr. Isham 
is quite thick-set.’’ 

‘* Allow me to correct you, Madame Alice,’’ 
returned Irene. ‘‘I speak what I do know. 
Father does Mr. Isham’s professional business. 
He negotiated for the Barton place for him, 
and has charge of his affairs. I have met him 
often in the office, and think I have never 
seen so splendid a man. Confess yourself 
mistaken’’— 

I do confess myself mistaken. Dear little 
Kitty Isham, this very day I will go over, and 
show her all the kindness that is in my heart 
for her, such kindness as shall, if possible, 
atone for all past coldness and neglect. 

My story having lost its foundation, of 
course falls to the ground as a lesson to im- 


prudent young people, for which it was in- 
tended when I began to glean these items from 
my note-book; but, mortifying as it is to my 
discernment, I am willing to share in all 
humility with any who may wish it the dearly 
bought wisdom that I acquired in attending to 
the affairs of my neighbors ‘‘ over the way.”’ 


oo 





Trme.—As every thread of gold is valuable, 
so is every minute of time. 








THE HEART’S SECRET. 
BY M. A. M. 


“TELL me, my sister, come tell to me, 
Why brings the winter no joy to thee? 
Why is that shadow come o’er thy brow? 
Why is thy merry voice tuneless now ? 
Why beams no joy from thy lovelit eye? 
Tell me, my sister, oh, tell me why?” 


‘* Ask the flower why it droops its head 
When the foot of man with its heartless tread 
Has crushed the light from its dewy eyes ; 
Ask it then why it droops and dies? 
Sister, dear sister, I may not tell 
Of the grief that is tolling my funeral knell.”’ 


Tell me, my sister, oh, tell me where 
Are the roses that blossomed on thy cheek so fuir ? 
The joyous laugh and the lightsome tone 
Of thy merry voice are no longer known. 
Where are the songs that I love so well? 
Tell me, dear sister, I pray thee tell.”’ 


‘They are fled, they are gone with the summer flowers; 
They are fled, like the birds, from the wildwood bowers ; 
But ask no more, for I may not speak 
Of the clouded brow and the blighted cheek. 

Tis little my heart of my childhood knows, 
Of blighted hopes and of broken vows.”’ 


“That I must ask of thee once again, 
Sister, loved sister, oh, tell me when 
Shall I bask in the light of thy sunny smile, 
And list to the song of thy lips the while? 
Where shall I wreathe thee a crown of flowers, 
*Mid the glorious light of the summer hours?”’ 


“Not upon earth, where the flowers must fade, 
And the heart’s bright hopes in the dust are laid; 
But knowest thou not of another shore 
Where (when the journey of life is o’er) 

A fadeless crown shall be ours to wear? 
With the smile of old, | will greet thee there.’’ 





Trirtes.—There are many little things in 
the household, attention to which is indis- 
pensable to health and happiness. The kind 
of air which circulates in a house may seem a 
small matter, for we cannot see the air, and 
not many people know anything about it; yet 
if we do not provide a regular supply of pure 
air within our houses, we shall inevitably 
suffer for our neglect. A few specks of dirt 
may seem neither here nor there, and a closed 
door or window appear to make little differ- 
ence; but it may make the difference of a life 
destroyed by fever, and therefore the little 
dirt and the little bad air are very serious 
matters, and ought to be removed accordingly. 
The whole of the household regulations are, 
taken by themselves, trifles—but trifles tend- 
ing to an important result. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


‘*Wuat a pleasant, genial man he is, Aunt | on a comparative stranger, like me. But of 


Jane, and what a pity he has such a cold, un- 
social wife !’’ 

‘‘Of whom are you speaking, my dear?’’ 
asked the lady addressed, turning from ex- 
tinguishing the superfluous gas to her niece 
Julia Dale, who lingered by the register that 
December evening, after the departure of a 
party of guests whom Mrs. Atherton had en- 
tertained in her always cheerful, hospitable, 
city home. 

‘*Of Mr. Emery, aunt. He was so delight- 
fully agreeable—quite the life of the company 
to-night; and they say his wife is just his 
opposite, and never accompanies him any- 
where into society. It must be so trying to 
a man of genial temperament to be married 
to a woman who has no sympathy with his 
tastes. He is to be pitied, I am sure!”’ 

**You seem fully acquainted with Mr. and 
Mrs. Emery’s points of disposition on a very 
short acquaintance, Julia,’’ returned Mrs. 
Atherton, taking a seat near her niece. 

“Why, aunt, how can I help it? Every 
one speaks of it. And Miss Jessup told me, 
only this evening, all about it; you know she 
is very intimate with them.”’ 

‘*With Mr. Emery, you mean, my dear ?’’ 
interrupted Mrs. Atherton, with an expressive 
smile on her lips. 

‘*Why, she appeared to know all about his 
wife, too,’’ replied Miss Dale, ‘‘ for she told 
me that Mrs. Emery would never go anywhere 
with him, though, of course, people always 
invite them both—and that she seldom re- 
turns calls, and, when she does, dresses so 
old-fashioned, and wears such pokey bonnets, 
and, altogether, looks as if she came out of 
the ark, that it must mortify her husband 
almost to death, for his taste in dress is per- 
fect. Now, aunty, you must admit that it is 
very unfortunate for two persons of such un- 
congenial natures to be linked together.”’ 

** Very,’’ replied Mrs. Atherton, dryly. ‘‘I 
perceive that you have drawn a most apt con- 
clusion from your informant’s remarks. Or 
is it, in part, the fruit of your own acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Emery, Julia?’’ 

‘* What a question!’’ said Miss Dale. “ As 
if the gentleman has bestowed his confidence 
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course Miss Jessup is a young lady of truth; 
and she seems a great friend of Mr. Emery’s. 
And not only she, but several of the other 
ladies I have met this fall and winter, have 
united in pitying him. And you see it must 
be that he really needs sympathy; for we 
have never, at a single place, met his wife 
with him.’’ 

‘True; but there may be reasons for Mrs, 
Emery’s remaining at home, while her liege 
lord goes abroad, which neither you nor I, 
nor the world of ‘society,’ understand, my 
dear Julia. ‘They say’ is not always to be 
relied upon, as I have often had occasion to 
know during my life experience,’’ 
the aunt, gravely. 

**T never thought of that, Aunt Jane. Is 
Mrs. Emery out of health, or has she extra 
family cares. But, if so, surely her husband 
would not have been here to-night; for he 
seems to feel so chivalrously toward all ladies, 
that Iam sure he must be a most tender and 
devoted husband.”’ 

‘*I think Mrs. Emery must be pretty well, 
for I saw her at church last Sabbath, as usual. 
She is always very punctual in her attendance 
upon Divine Worship. And both her chil- 
dren—two lovely girls of twelve and nine— 
are quite beyond the age which would claim 
their mother to the nursery,’’ answered Mrs. 
Atherton. 

‘* Why, then, didn’t she accept your invi- 
tation for this evening?’’ asked Miss Dale, 
triumphantly. ‘I can’t see any excuse for 
her; and I see, now, why poor Mr. Emery 
evaded your inquiry for her, for he didn’t 
want to call attention to what has become so 
very common—and, if he goes into society at 
all, he must go alone.’’ 

‘Your question as to why Mrs. Emery did 
not accompany her husband to-night, Julia, I 
cannot answer any more than I can give a 
reason for our not meeting her at Mrs. Ma- 
camber’s or Miss Housten’s last week, at both 
of which places we did meet the gentleman,’’ 
replied Mrs. Atherton. ‘‘It has come to be 
a settled thing, that Mr. Emery accepts all 
party invitations, while his wife never does— 
and I should not be surprised if, by and by, 
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her name was entirely omitted from the lists. 
But, although I cannot take it upon me to 
say what the reason of her non-attendance 
may really be, I have sometimes thought 
that perhaps this gay, social, genial gentle- 
man, whom everybody in general, and Char- 
lotte Jessup in particular, is pitying so, might 
not be so deserving of it, after all—for we 
have all read and heard of men who are very 
different at home arid abroad; and there are 
some of us older !adies still in society, who 
can recollect the time, thirteen or fourteen 
years ago, when there was no more cheerful, 
lively, agreeable girl than Sarah Warden, or 
more lovely young bride than Mrs. Emery. 
Perhaps she has not staid at home voluntarily 
all these later years, Julia.’’ 

“Oh, aunt, it can’t be that Mr. Emery is in 
fault; for I heard him say, to-night, that no 
lot could be more miserable than to be mis- 
matched in the married state. ‘Both pos- 
no sympathy—no 
As widely as- 
sunder as the antipodes!’ Those were his 
very expressions, Aunt Jane. And he looked 
so sad—and spoke with such suppressed feel- 
ing, as though the words were drawn forth 
reluctantly—that I was quite ashamed of the 
emotion I betrayed, and dreaded lest he should 
see the tears in my eyes. 

“Julia, did Mr. Emery say this to you?’ 
asked Mrs. Atherton, in grave surprise. 

**No, Aunt Jane; but to Miss Jessup. You 
see, somehow, the conversation had turned 
on unhappy marriages—and we were all giv- 
ing our opinions, more in a way of playful 
badinage than in seriousness—and I was sur- 
prised to see how in earnest Mr. Emery 
seemed. Miss Jessup whispered to me after- 
ward: ‘You may be sure he suffers dread- 
fully, Miss Dale.’ Do yon think we girls 
talked on a forbidden subject, aunty? You 
look so solemn and reproving,’’ said her niece. 

‘*T think there is but one rule to be applied 
to all such cases, my dear Julia,’? was Mrs. 
Atherton’s reply. ‘It is always wrong for 
young, unmarried ladies to listen to the com- 
plaints of married men who are desirous of 
finding listeners to their repinings. If this 
lack of congeniality, which Mr. Emery spoke 
of, be real, none of you were the proper reci- 
pients of his confidence; if imaginary, then 
I can only say that he is not a man of honor, 
but a dangerous companion. In either case, 
it showed very bad taste—to call it by no 
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more condemnatory term—for a husband to 
utter hints which he doubtless knew would 
be applied to his absent wife; and, in future, 
Julia, I trust that your own sense of right 
will induce you to turn the subject, if it is 
ever broached again in your presence. As 
for Miss Charlotte Jessup, I have watched that 
young lady quite closely of late, and formed 
my own opinion of her; and, if Mr. Emery 
is so very miserable, how could he take such 
apparent delight in dancing those quadrilles 
with her this evening? My advice is, Julia, 
that you reserve your sympathy for the suf- 
fering married man until we find out how his 
wife is passing her time at home, while he is 
talking sentiment and dancing with gay young 
belles away from her.’’ 

‘* Aunt Jane, how practical you are! You 
go right to the foundation—‘ strike the root 
of the matter at once,’ as our good old minis- 
ter used to say. I wish I had your good 
sense !’’ said her niece, admiringly. ‘‘Can’t 
we cultivate an acquaintance with this stay- 
at-home wife immediately ?”’ 

‘‘ Forty-five does not take everything for 
granted, as eighteen does. Yes, we will call 
on Mrs. Emery to-morrow or nextday. There! 
I believe I have answered both your wise re- 


mark and your question, my dear,’’ returned 
her aunt, with a smile, rising as she spoke, 
and wheeling back the luxurious reception- 


chair from beside the register. ‘* And now, 
let ’s go to bed, else we shall both feel stupid 
enough to-morrow after this evening’s dissi- 
pation; and you know I am under bonds to 
your father and mother for the preservation 
of your roses and bright eyes.’’ 

As may have been inferred from the fore- 
going conversation, Mrs. Atherton was a lady 
of strong, good sense, and much knowledge 
of human nature. And we will add, that she 
was a widow of fortune, without children; 
and she had prevailed upon her sister, Mrs. 
Dale, to give up her eighteen-year old daugh- 
ter Julia—a bright, lively, winning girl—into 
her care for the fall and winter; which privi- 
lege was duly appreciated by both parties, 
aunt and niece alike enjoying themselves to- 
gether—the young maiden entering with zest 
into the agreeable society of the cultivated 
circle she met under her aunt’s hospitable 
roof, and Mrs. Atherton often forgetting the 
loneliness of her widowhood in the cheerful 
companionship of youth. 

On the morning following Mrs. Atherton’s 
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entertainment, while that lady and her niece 
were still wrapped in the rest which was to 
compensate for late hours, let us visit the 
household of two of the principal characters 
who figured in the conversation of the preced- 
ing night. 

Eight o’clock had struck; and Mrs. Emery 
sat in the breakfast-room, awaiting the ap- 
pearance of her tardy husband. Already the 
breakfast-bell had twice summoned him; but 
that gentleman, who in nowise ever suffered 
himself to forego his own ease for the con- 
venience of other members of his household, 
still lingered in his chamber. 

‘Shall I ring ag’in, mum?’ inquired a 
small-sized spevimen of the Celtic race, put- 
ting her frowzy head inside the door. 

‘*No, Mary. I hear Mr. Emery stirring 
now, and he will be down presently,’’ was her 
mistress’ answer. 

But it was full fifteen minutes before the 
delinquent came below, he having occupied 
that time in fastidiously ‘‘ getting himself up’’ 
for the day in the immaculate linen and well- 
brushed suit his thoughtful wife had laid out 
for him, and in the minor duties of the toilet. 
With his appearance, however, the signal was 
given for the bringing in of breakfast; and 
the two girls—Sarah and Minnie—came in, 
and took their seats at the table, unnoticed 
except by a gruff ‘‘Morning, girls!’’ from 
their father. 

Mr. Emery was a handsome, well-preserved 
man of about forty, with jetty hair, well- 
trimmed whiskers of the same hue, and a 
ruddy complexion, indebted for its glow to 
plenty of good living and social cheer—both 
the latter of which, I am sorry to record, he 
did not find at home, since he took his dinners 
down town, and found his festive entertain- 
ment in the houses of a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances, where he was a constant guest. 
For, as has been surmised by Mrs. Atherton, 
this gentleman was quite a different person at 
home and abroad, as the events of our story 
may still further develop. 

Now, in the strong morning light, fully re- 
freshed by his undisturbed late nap, and in 
his spotless linen, smooth-fitting vest, hand- 
some dressing-gown, and elegantly-wrought 
slippers, he presented a marked contrast to 
his wife, who, at thirty-five, looked fully five 
years his senior—for Mrs. Emery’s complexion 
was faded, and her brow was already traced 
by minute wrinkles—the furrowed footmarks 





of anxiety and care; while her morning wrap- 
per looked as passée in style and pattern as 
her luxurious spouse’s was rich and modern, 
remodelled, as all hers were, from an old dress 
which had done duty through a long cam- 
paign of service. 

With his first spoonful of the coffee his wife 
passed him, Mr. Emery pushed away the cup, 
uttering his customary growl of dislike. 

‘*Insipid, tasteless stuff! I suppose that 
new girl manufactured this. Why can’t you 
see to the boiling of the coffee yourself, Sarah, 
when you know that I like « strong cup in 
the morning ?’’ he said, in his habitual fault- 
finding tone. 

Mrs. Emery did not reply, for she was well- 
used to such demonstrations after nights of 
party going; and she knew what they betok- 
ened—for the palate, cloyed by the late sup- 
pers and wines of fashionable society, was 
prone to require stronger stimulus than the 
really excellent cup of Java smoking before 
him. After steak and toast had been served, 
she ventured the inquiry :— 

‘Did you spend the evening pleasantly at 
Mrs. Atherton’s, Alfred ?’’ 

‘* Yes, rather ;’’ was the laconic reply, half 
smothered in a mouthful of steak. 

‘*Who were there, my dear?- I used to 
like Mrs. Atherton exceedingly, when we met, 
years ago. But it is so long since I have 
mingled in society that I should feel like a 
comparative stranger. I hope you excused 
my non-acceptance of her kind invitation ?’’ 

‘Of course. But what’s the use of inquir- 
ing about folks who, as you say, are all 
strangers to you? You wouldn’t know them 
if I should mention them over; and I should 
think it was rather late in the day to trouble 
yourself about those you won’t be likely to 
meet very soon. Give me another cup of your 
poor coffee, for I’m confounded thirsty this 
morning !’’ and he shoved his cup across the 
table-cloth. 

The wife poured the coffee with a trembling 
hand. Used as she was to the open neglect 
or careless indifference of the man who was 
her husband in name alone, she never had 
learned to subdue the nervous quiver of lip 
and hand, that told when these cruel shafts 
struck home. 

‘*Pather, whose fault is it that mother don’t 
go anywheres ?”’ 

Had a bombshell fallen upon that breakfast- 
table, it could not have startled that man, 
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who sat there in supreme selfishness, more 
than did this question from the lips of the 
oldest daughter—black-eyed Miss Sarah—who 
inherited none of her mother’s meekness with 
her name, but, on the contrary, enough of 
her father’s insouciance to make her outspoken 
and fearless in the household. 

‘Yes; I should like to know why mother 
don’t go to evening parties as all the other 
ladies do? Anyway, I guess there’s a good 
reason for it!’’ she added; and then, having 
fired her shell, Miss Sarah again addressed 
herself to her breakfast. 

Mrs. Emery was too much astonished at her 
daughter’s sudden remark to utter a word of 
rebuke; and, though her husband, very red 
and angry, fully intended to, and laid down 
his knife and fork preparatory to so doing, he 
quailed before the one full, fearless glance the 
girl suddenly flung upon him from the black 
eyes so like his own. So he, perforce, con- 
tented himself with a faint, sarcastic laugh, 
and with saying, sneeringly :— 

‘*Mrs. Emery, you know how I dislike a 
pert, forward child—sntch as, it strikes me, 
Miss Sarah is getting to be. I would advise 
you to keep her somewhat im check, or you 
may have her out in society herself before you 
are aware!’’ after which unfatherly speech he 
rose, pushed back kis chair, and began ex- 
changing his dressing-gown for his coat which 
lay across a lounge near the fire. 

The wife took no notice of his remark— 
neither did Miss Sarah, beyond a certain de- 
fiant look which crept into hereye; but just 
as he was drawing on his overcoat and fur 
collar, which he had ordered Minnie to bring 
in from the hall, she ventured the query :— 

‘*What shall we have for dinner, Mr. 
Emery ?”’ 

He turned quickly, with an annoyed look, 
and said, in an impatient tone :— 

‘* Whatever you like, I suppose! 
get mine down town, as usual.”’ 

‘*Very well. But I shall have to draw 
upon you for money to do the marketing 
with,’’ was Mrs. Emery’s quiet answer. 

‘** Money! What have you done with all 
that I gave you only a day or two ago ?”’ 

‘* It was a week last Saturday, and ‘tis now 
Wednesday, Mr. Emery. You gave me seven 
dollars; and we had turkey for dinner two 
Sundays, and the last of the money Mary paid 
for the steak this morning. So you perceive 
Ihave not been very extravagant, Mr. Kmery.”’ 


I shall 





Mrs. Emery spoke sententiously, but her 
tone betrayed no emotion beyond a simple 
wish to recall facts to his memory. 

‘*Well, I can’t help it; but I do think you 
might make your allowance go farther in pro- 
viding for the table, Sarah. I’m not made 
of money; and can’t let you have any this 
morning. You must hash over—or fry some- 
thing—or make a pudding. I guess you can 
get along to-day; and, if I come up to supper 
to-night, I’ll send home some oysters—you 
know I’m very fond of them. But if I don’t 
come by six, you needn’t expect me; for I 
believe there’s a club meeting this evening, 
and if there is, I shall get « bite down town. 
Maybe to-morrow I shall have some house- 
keeping funds for you!’’ And, drawing on 
his warm gloves, the elegant Mr. Emery—-the 
‘¢mismatched,’’ ‘‘ unappreciated’? man—left 
the room and closed his front door, emerging 
from his ‘‘uncongenial home’’ for a ride in 
the ’bus to his cosey, well-heated, hand- 
somely-furnished office down town. 

That noon—at the hour when the city’s 
principal thoroughfares were alive with their 
motley crowds—Mr. Emery, in going down 
Tremont Street toward Copeland’s, met Miss 
Charlotte Jessup, gay and blossoming, en com- 
pagnie with another young lady belle of her 
own stamp; and five minutes later, the pair, 
accepting the gentleman’s urgent invitation 
for a lunch, were seated opposite him at one 
of the marble tables in that fashionable res- 
taurant. 

That ‘‘lunch,’’ brought by an attentive 
waiter, who had been doomed to linger full 
five minutes to receive the order suggested by 
the young belle’s capricious appetites, was 
paid for by a deposit of over three dollars at the 
desk as Mr. Emery passed out; and yet, that 
morning, this ‘* unappre- 
ciated’? man—this recipient of Miss Jessup’s 
and her friend’s sympathy and pity—had re- 
fused his wife necessary funds to provide a 
dinner for herself and children, and left them 
to work a household miracle in conjuring the 
recommended ‘‘hash’’ or ‘‘something fried,’’ 
from a pantry more nearly allied to Mother 
Hubbard’s celebrated one than he would have 
cared for his young lady friends to have 
known. Truly, there is a great difference 
between ‘‘ At home and Abroad !”’ 

Meantime—as the bright winter’s forenoon 
glided by, bringing out the city belles fora 


‘* mismatched,’’ 


| promenade on the pave, and Mrs. Atherton 
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and her niece from their late breakfast to a 
drive in the clear, bracing air—Mrs. Emery 
was left alone at home, after her girls had 
departed for the morning session of school. 

As she sat down to her sewing, after she 
had tidied up sitting-room and her chamber, 
the poor woman’s thoughts were not of a 
nature the most agreeable to be dwelt upon. 
Not that her experience of the morning was 
greatly different from her usual ones on days 
succeeding nights when her husband was 
absent ‘‘in society’’ while she remained se- 
cluded at home—a practice which had been 
ket up for some eight or nine years, ever 
since the birth of Minnie; but there had 
been a time—as Mrs. Atherton told her niece 
—when the affianced bride and the young wife 
had accompanied her husband into scenes of 
social festivity ; but that seemed so far ago, 
now, on this morning when she sat thinking 
it over, that it seemed to belong to some an- 
terior life long vanished in the distant past. 

Still, Mrs. Emery felt more than usually 
dispirited that morning. There were many 
anxieties pressing upon her. The housewife’s 
exchequer was empty, as has been seen; the 
girls’ wardrobes needed replenishing, for win- 
ter had come and their last year’s frocks were 
still doing duty; and Sarah’s music term was 
up that week, and her father would be sure 
to remember that unlucky speech of hers at 
the breakfast table, and accompany the pay 
for Monsieur Allegro with such words of un- 
kindness—and perhaps put a ban on her 
future tuition—that she dreaded the day 
For this 
‘*mismatched’’ husband always made it a 
point to dole out grudgingly, and with bitter 
words, the funds necessary for the ordinary 
expenses of his family, carefully nursing and 
petting his own luxurious tastes the while. 
Mrs. Emery laid down her sewing, and leaned 
her head wearily against her chair. 

**Oh, dear! I’m tired of living so!’’ she 
sighed. ‘It’s beenso all my married life, ex- 
cept those first few years while papa lived and 
was reputed to be wealthy; but after he failed, 
and went down—poor, dear papa! —how every- 
thing changed! I’ve tried—God knows how 
hard—not to think that Alfred married me 
because I was a rich man’s daughter; but I 
can’t help believing it was so—Heaven forgive 
me iff wrong him! No wonder I’m growing 
old, and fading so fast! I might look young 
as other women at my age, and enjoy society 
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as I used, and not get out of the way of see- 
ing everybody, if Alfred was to me what 
other men are to their wives!’’ she said, bit- 
terly. ‘But he is not; and because I’m 
getting old and faded, and dress shabbily, he 
doesn’t want me to go anywhere with him— 
only to stay at home, and keep his house and 
clothes in order, and be his slave! Oh, he is 
selfish—utterly selfish !’’ and the excited wo- 
man set her teeth together closely. 

“Tf I had foreseen all this, it might have 
been different!’? she went on. ‘I had ad- 
mirers enough in my girlhood; and, if I had 
married some other man, I should not now be 
the broken-down woman I am, with my own 
daughters pitying me. That was a telling 
shaft Sirah sent from her quiver this morn- 
ing, and I saw how her father winced under 
it. But it won’t make him any different. It 
will only cause him to dislike her; and I’m 
Oh, he is selfish!’’ 
and, this time, she emphasized the assertion 
by an impatient stamp of her little foot. ‘I 
wish some change would come—something 
would happen!’’ she again continued. ‘‘If 
papa had lived, or brother Robert hadn’t gone 


sorry the girl said a word. 


off to sea, perhaps things would be different 
I should have somebody to take an in- 
But Alfred doesn’t séem to care 


now. 
terest in me. 
about me now; and yet he used to say he 
loved me ;’’ and, even at this thought of the 
past, the wife’s mien softened, and she fell into 
a long train of musing, broken by many sighs 
until tears came to relieve her pent-up heart. 

It was in this mood of questioning her 
husband’s affection for her, that the little 
handmaid brought up to her mistress two 
cards bearing the names of ‘‘ Mrs. Atherton’’ 
and ‘‘Miss Julia Dale ;’? and Mrs. Emery, who 
had not even heard the ringing of the door- 
bell, was roused to send word that she would 
be down in a moment, wondering greatly why 
she, who had gotten entirely out of the way 
of receiving calls, should be favored that 
morning. 

In any other mood, the little wife would 
have changed her wrapper for the sole pre- 
sentable dress she owned—a merino, which 
did duty for both church and promenade 
gear; but now she resolved to go down just 
as she was, and straightway made her ap- 
pearance in the parlor 
morning-wrapper which 
breakfast. 

‘“*They saw Mr. Emery last night in all dis 


in the very passée 
she had worn at 
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glory, and now they shall see me in mine!’’ 
She said, as she went down; and she felt 
really hard and bitter as she approached her 
visitors. 

But Mrs. Atherton’s greeting soon melted 
this mood. There was something so truly 
kind and affectionate in that lady’s manner— 
the clasp of her hand was so like an elder 
sister’s—that Mrs. Emery’s demeanor was 
disarmed of all its asperity, and she began to 
forget her own unhappiness in the charm of 
her visitor’s presence. Years before, when 
the two ladies met in society, they had been 
mutually drawn to each other; and now the 
old attraction was revived, and Mrs. Emery’s 
naturally trustful and confiding nature went 
out to meet her friend’s noble, generous one, 
while she talked freely with the lovely young 
Miss Dale for her own sake no less than her 
aunt’s. 

‘¢ We were truly sorry, my dear, not to see 
you at my house with your husband last 
night; and Julia and I have come to admin- 
I wanted par- 
ticularly to see your face among my friends, 
for you have been a ‘lost star’ from our midst 
too long. Now, Mrs. Emery, I am going to 
enter a remonstrance against your secluding 
yourself from society. It is a duty you owe 
to us, no less than to yourself and your hus- 
band, who appears very fond of social life. 
So it must not occur in future; and, even 
now, I am inclined not to excuse your open 
slight of my last invitation, for of course Mr. 
Emery told you that I charged him not to ap- 
pear without you. You remember how often 
we used to meet when you were first married? 


ister direct reproof therefor. 


and I never felt reconciled to your giving up 
society so.”’ 

Mrs. Atherton, after saying this, did not 
wait for a lengthy reply from her hostess, for 
she divined, intuitively, from the surprised 
look she could not conceal, that Mrs. Emery 
had not received her ‘‘charge’’ to her hus- 
band. So she continued :— 

‘* Now, as I want you and my niece Julia to 
become great friends, I have come round this 
morning to engage you to take tea with us 
next Monday evening. A few other of your 
old friends will be present, and the gentlemen 
will be invited for the evening; so I will see 
that Mr. Emery has his ‘call’ in due form. 
Now, don’t say ‘No,’ for I cannot accept a de- 
nial!’’ persisted Mrs. Atherton, ag she rose to 
leave. 











And so, surprised out of herself, Mrs. Emery 
was forced into a compliance with her friend’s 
wish; though, hardly had her callers depart- 
ed, ere she was solving that problem which 
has puzzled many a woman beside Flora 
McFlimsey, viz., the fact that she had ‘‘no- 
thing to wear.’’ 

‘* Well, how do you like Mrs. Emery ?”’ in- 
quired Mrs. Atherton of her niece as they rode 
away. 

‘* Very much. 
ingly winning about her, and she has a sweet 
voice. But she looks dejected—and oh, Aunt 
Jane, what an old-fashioned wrapper she had 
on!’’ was Julia Dale’s truly feminine answer. 

‘Yes. Mrs. Emery does look dejected— 
‘ neglected’ would, perhaps, be a better word. 
And that wrapper is certainly twelve years 
old, at least. I distinctly remember the dress 
it was made of—one of her bridal trousseau; for 
she wore it the last time I ever met her in 
company !’’ replied Mrs. Atherton, with a 


There is something exceed- 


singular expression on her lips. 

Twenty minutes later, as the two ladies 
were leaving their carriage before a fashion- 
able dry-goods store, they met, on the side- 
walk, Mr. Emery, gay and smiling, escorting 
Miss Charlotte Jessup and her companion, on 
their return from their lunch. Both the 
young ladies were attired in the extreme of 
la mode, and looked very stylish and coquet- 
tish in their velvet casaques, rich furs, and 
jaunty turban hats; and Miss Jessup gave a 
cordial greeting; and the gentleman lifted his 
faultless beaver and waved his gloved hand, 
displaying a set of brilliantly-white teeth be- 
neath a jetty moustache as he smiled, then 
passed onward. 

‘¢ Weshould have never imagined Mr. Emery 
a married man, should we, Julia? And, really, 
it is greatly to be deplored that he is so ‘mis- 
matched!’ ’’ said Mrs. Atherton, looking after 
the trio with a quiet glance of contempt as 
they mingled with the crowd on the thronged 
pave. 

When Mrs. Atherton and her niece reached 
home, an hour later, the elder lady, among 
the rest of her purchases, unrolled a parcel 
which the shop-boy had taken to her carriage, 
and displayed its contents. 

‘**How do you like this, Julia?’’ she asked, 
gathering up into folds a handsome, lustrous, 
brown silk. 

‘‘It is beautiful! Why, aunty, is that 
what you were selecting when you sent me 
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this set of French embroideries ?’’ was Miss 
Dale’s admiring ejaculation. 

‘*Yes. And now you are wondering who is 
going to wear it, since I am not out of my 
purples, and you are not yet into browns!”’ 
replied her-aunt, with a smile that savored of 
‘* Well, you wouldn’t guess, if you 
The 


mystery. 
shonld try all day; so I’ll tell you. 
dress is for Mrs. Emery.”’ 

‘*Por Mrs. Emery!’ exclaimed Julia Dale, 
in surprise. 

‘* Yes; it is a little whim of mine that she 
should wear this to my house next Monday. 
Not, indeed, as a gift from me—for I wouldn’t, 
for the world, so injure Mrs. Emery’s feelings 
as to insinuate that she needs it; but, my 
dear, judging rightly, as I feel I do, that she 
has not one really handsome and modern 
dress in her wardrobe, and not wishing to 
give her any excuse for sending a denial to 
my invitation upon afterthought, I am going 
to send her this silk and the set of embroid- 
eries to-morrow, after Mr. Emery has received 
his invitation also, and thus lead the little 
woman to suppose that her husband, natu- 
rally wishing to see her clad as his wife ought 
to be, ordered them for her.’’ 

‘*But, Aunt Jane, Mrs. Emery ’ll be sure to 
go and thank her husband; and then he’ll 
betray his ignorance of the gift, and she 
won’t wear it; and so your nice little plot 
will be spoiled!’’ said Julia Dale. ‘* Why 
not send the package marked, ‘A Christmas 
token from a friend?’ “Wouldn’t that do 
better ?’’ 

‘*T’m afraid not, Julia,’’ replied Mrs. Ather- 
ton. ‘‘I know her sensitive spirit, which 
would take offence at once; and I wouldn’t 
be even suspected of being the donor, for any 
consideration ; though I might feel it a privi- 
lege to do any kindness to the daughter of 
the once prosperous merchant who, years ago, 
was of valuable assistu:ive to my husband 
when he set out on his business career. But 
I prefer to send the dress without any indorse- 
ment or signature; and I shall even remove 
this envelope bearing the advertisement of the 
house where it was bought, in order that she 
may have no clue; andI trust to good fortune 
that she will think, as other ladies are prone 
to, that it came from her husband. So I see 


nothing left for Mrs. Emery to do but to have 
the dress made up; and I am sure nobody 





| 
off to the other side of the store in search of will enjoy seeing her attired as she hasn’t 


been for a long time more than J shall!’’ 

And so, on the following day, the bundle; 
duly secured in plain brown wrappings froin 
which the trade paper had been removed, was 
sent by Mrs. Atherton’s errand boy to the re- 
sidence of its recipient. 

Mrs. Emery was in a little tumult of trou- 
bled feeling at the time the package arrived. 
Her husband had not said a word to her 
regarding his reception of a note of invitation 
to Mrs. Atherton’s for the ensuing Monday 
evening, although she had found such a note 
that morning on the carpet of their chamber 
after he had gone down town, dropped doubt- 
less from his pocket; and, with a revival of 
her bitter feelings, she had resolved not to 
mention to him that lady’s call of yesterday 
and desire for her own society on the day in 
question. 

But when the package was put into her 
hands, received by Mary at the door—and 
the soft folds of the rich silk fell there- 
from—with her true woman’s nature, glad to 
catch at any straw of her husband’s affection, 
she exclaimed, eagerly :— 

‘*Oh, this is kind in Alfred—and I have 
misjudged him! After all, careless though 
he seems, he does love me; and, though he 
said nothing about my going to Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s, he must have learned of her visit to 
me, and has selected this lovely silk that I 
may appear as well-dressed as others who may 
be present. And now, since he has been so 
delicate in his gift, I will not embarrass him 
by thanks; but have the dress made right 
up, and never let him see it till he meets me 
at Mrs. Atherton’s. And this beautiful set of 
embroideries! Just what I should have 
chosen, could I have felt to afford them. 
Alfred does care for me, after all; and I have 
wronged him by my suspicions.’’ And thus, 
happy in her blissful ignorance, the little wife 
put on her cloak ard bonnet; and, that very 
afternoon, took the brown silk to the dress- 
maker’s. 

The evening of Mrs. Atherton’s company 
arrived; bringing together about a dozen 
married ladies—some of them old friends of 
Mrs. Emery’s girlhood—and all wives of gen- 
tlemen whose business relations often brought 
them into contact with her husband. Miss 
Charlotte Jessup was the only unmarried lady 
present; and it was her impression, upon en- 
tering her hostess’s parlor, that she had been 
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invited specially as the recipient of the lovely 
young Julia Dale’s hospitality; and a very 
marked look of surprise arched her pencilled 
eyebrows as she was presented toa new-comer 
in her social world—Mrs. Emery. 

Meantime, that little lady, conscious that 
she was well-dressed, and much pleased at 
this meeting with old friends, was in better 
looks and spirits than she had been for years. 

‘*Why, Mrs. Emery is really pretty; and 
she seems to enjoy herself as well as the rest 
of us! And we had always thought her so 
old-fashioned, and cold, and unsocial,’’ whis- 
pered one of the ladies present to Mrs. Ather- 
ton, who smiled expressively, as she said, in 
return :— 

‘* Possibly we have misjudged her, my dear 
Mrs. Padelford !’’ 

As has been said, Miss Charlotte Jessup 
was the only unmarried guest present; and, 
as the evening wore on, the belle and beauty 
seemed strangely restless and uncomfortable 
in the presence of Mrs. Emery, who, all un- 
conscious of any reason why she should not 
be gracious to that young lady, was exceed- 
ingly affable to her. 

**One would think Mrs. Emery as ‘much in 
love with Charlotte Jessup as her husband 
appears to be—and you know that their open 
flirtation is in everybody’s mouth!’’ again 
whispered Mrs. Padelford. ‘‘ For my part, I 
must acknowledge that I have a spice of re- 
venge in my nature, which would quite for- 
bid my treating that girl even civilly.’’ 

Again Mrs. Atherton smiled expressively ; 
and replied kindly :— 

‘*You know that my position as hostess 
quite precludes my expressing opinions of my 
guests; but, for the sake of sweet charity, 
let us think that our good little Mrs. Emery 
is very lenient to youth and giddiness.’’ 

** Both of which attributes are not embodied 
in her husband !’’ said Mrs. Padelford shortly, 
‘* for he is old enough to know better. I used 
to think him a much-to-be pitied man; but 
my opinion is fast and she 
turned away, to go over to Mrs. Emery, and 
engage her in conversation. 

At nine o’clock the gentlemen began to come 
in. Rather later, arrived Mr. Emery. After 
paying his compliments to his hostess and her 
niece, over whose hand he bent with his most 
elaborate bow and blandest smile, Mr. Emery 
glanced around the rooms ; and, espving Miss 
Jessup, seated a little apart from the com- 


changing !”’ 





pany—apparently engaged in overlooking a 
portfolio of drawings, but in reality deep in 
**the sulks’’ (for this expressive term exactly 
describes her condition), because there were 
no eligible beaux to flirt with—he crossed the 
floor to accost her. 

At first sight of this married man—who, as 
had been proved on former occasions, did not 
chance to belong to that Bayard school, sans 
reproche, who thought it only right to remain 
true to their marriage vows and pay attention 
only to their own wives—at first sight of him 
the coquctte brightened ; but, in another mo- 
ment, arepellent expression settled down over 
her handsome features, and, with a haughty 
toss of her head, she glanced askance toward 
Mrs. Emery, who, engaged in an animated 
conversation with Mrs. and Mr. Padelford and 
some others, had not noticed her husband’s 
entrance until a gentleman of the group, es- 
pying him, called out :— 

‘Ah! there’s Emery !”’ 

Instantly the gentleman whose name was 
called turned; and straightway his gaze fell 
upon a lady, elegantly dressed, and with a 
flush on her cheeks he had not seen there for 
years—his own wife! 

I question if there was not one other in that 
company, besides his hostess, who read the 
meaning of th:.t look of surprise, discomfiture, 
even anger, which overspread Mr. Emery’s 
face, and caused him for a moment to lose 
that elegant self-possession for which he was 
noted. That one, however, was not his wife; 
for she, in her *‘ blissful ignorance,’’ fondly 
imagined that the flush which lit his cheeks 
was the signal of a husband’s natural pleasure 
at seeing his partner happy and appreciated 
by others, in her contact with social life. But 
it was Miss Charlotte Jessup; for that young 
lady—still young in years, but old and hack- 
neyed in reading what had been her favorite 
study ever since her advent in /e beau monde, 
viz: men’s hearts—had, with lightning intui- 
tion, divined what was passing in the mind of 
her surprised married adorer. 

No wonder that Miss Jessup felt out of 
humor with the company; and that the frown 
upon her white forehead, and the curl of her 
scarlet lips, were but tokens of the anger she 
felt at being compelled to pass an entire eve- 
ning without the rapt devotion of an admirer, 
and her supreme, utter disgust for the gay 
Lothario, who suddenly found himself in a 
predicament which his very fertile imagina- 
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tion had never conceived of before—to wit: 
obliged to be civil to his own wife! 

That tableau would, in truth, have been ‘‘a 
scene for an artist,’’ if artists could have been 
allowed the latitude of picturing Mr. Emery’s 
and Miss Jessup’s thoughts upon their faces 
so permanently that all who looked might con- 
tinue to read; but none of that ilk happened 
to be in Mrs. Atherton’s parlors that evening, 
and so our subjects escaped, with only this 
comment from sharp-sighted Mrs. Padelford, 
whispered aside to her husband a little while 
after :— 

‘*l’ve been watching Mr. Emery ever since 
he came in; and it’s my belief that his wife 
is worth two of him—and we ’ve never appreci- 
ated her before. And, as for Lottie Jessup, I 
think it’s high time that she knew that girls, 
who show pique to married gentlemen be- 
cause their wives happen to claim the attention 
they have formerly openly angled for, had 
better look out for their reputation. I shall 
insist upon Mrs. Emery’s visiting me; and I 
shall not ask Charlotte Jessup!’ 

As for Mrs. Atherton, as hostess she fulfilled 
her duty of treating all her guests with uniform 
kindness and attention ; but there was a tinge 
of lurking sarcasm—all unsuspected by the 
wife, but evident to the husband—under her 
cordial parting words :— 

‘‘Mr, Emery, I am deeply grateful to you 
for bringing your wife this time; and to you, 
my little lady, I enter my strongest protest 
against your depriving us of your well-ap- 
preciated presence in the future !’’ 

Whether the lesson received was effectual, 
may be judged from the fact that, from that 
time, Mr. Emery lost his prestige among his 
acquaintances as a ‘‘mismatched,’’ ‘‘ unap- 
preciated’’ man; and Mrs. Emery’s fame rose 
in the same ratio as a ‘‘genial,’’ ‘‘social,’’ 
‘‘ extremely interesting’’ woman, whose place 
in society was not, thenceforth, wholly vacant. 
But the truth that the brown silk dress was 
not the husband’s gift never transpired, 
although the wife did not forget to thank him 
for it upon suitable occasion; which little 
piece of deception may be credited to the 
gentleman’s loathness to acknowledge him- 
self, in reality, the very selfish man he 
actually was. And so he took the credit for 
a gift he never gave; although I must confess 
that he did puzzle many a day over the mys- 
tery, which, even now, remains unsolved to 
his mind; and he felt very angry inwardly 
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with the unknown donor who had thus dared 
to offer a hint that the wife of so elegantly 
dressed a man as himself was minus the attire 
requisite to make her appearance in society. 
And yet, strange to say, Mrs. Atherton escaped 


unsuspected; and so the irate husband’s 
anger, like Don Quixote’s encounter with the 
windmills, came to naught, and vanished at 
last into thin air. 

But little Mrs. Emery did not afterwards 
want for silk dresses or French embroideries, 
or any other of the customary appliances of 
a well-attired lady’s wardrobe; for about 
that time—just as it happens in romances— 
her long absent sailor-brother Bob came home 
from China with a fortune won by a series of 
lucky tea speculations ; and took it upon him- 
self to fit out his only sister and his two young 
nieces with all sorts of luxurious providings, 
until such time as he met Miss Julia Dale, and 
straightway fell deeply in love, and speedily 
sued for the privilege of keeping that young 
lady in ‘* dry-goods’’ for the rest of her natural 
life. 

But, secure now in her acquired rights, and 
in no danger of losing the same through any 
overt act of self-depreciation, Mrs. Emery still 
keeps on her proper path; and in society 
so completely absorbs her husband’s atten- 
tions and enjoys her own popularity, that dis- 
comfited Miss Charlotte Jessup, completely 
driven to the wall, frowns in open disgust 
whenever she meets her former adorer, whom 
she fails to recognize beyond a cold bow; 
and the once poor, pitied, ‘‘ mismatched,’ 
‘*unappreciated’’ Mr. Emery is now, perforce, 
obliged to conduct himself much more dis- 
creetly, and after the pattern of model married 
men, both at home and abroad. 





Opryton.—No liberal man would impute a 
charge of unsteadiness to another for having 
changed his opinion. 

No man can safely govern that would not 
cheerfully become a subject; no man can 
safely command that has not truly learned to 
obey ; and po man can safely rejoice but him 
that has the testimony of a good conscience. 


ConvERSATION.—Some men are very enter- 
taining for a first interview, but after that 
they are exhausted and run out; on a second 
meeting we shall find them very flat and mo- 
notonous; like hand-organs, we have heard 
all their tunes. 


























NOVELTIES FOR JANUARY. 


WAIST, BONNETS, CHILDREN'S DRESSES, ETC. 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1.—The Creole waist, made of white 
cashmere, with collar, epaulettes, and cuffs 
of scarlet cashmere. A band of scarlet is also 
on the front of the waist. All the scarlet 
trimmings are ornamented by rows of narrow 
black braid. Clusters of the black braid are 
also arranged down tbe front of the waist. 
The buttons are of white pearl. This is avery 
convenient style of corsage for a school-girl. 
VOL. LXxIv.—6 
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Fig. 2.—Opera bonnet of the Ristori shape. 
The foundation, or shape, is covered with pink 
silk, over which white tulle and blonde are 
arranged. A pink silk ribbon with white 
blonde at both edges crosses the bonnet, and 
over the ribbon there is a garland of wild 
roses, which is continued as a Benoiton chain 
upon the strings. A cameo brooch is used 
for fastening the strings. 
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Fig. 2 





Fig. 3.—Bonnet of white velvet, edged with | leaves. The strings, which are of scarlet 
a feather band of scarlet and black; wide velvet, tie under the chignon at the back. 
Fig. 3, Fig. 5. 





white satin strings pass over the top of the Fig. 5.—Neapolitan hat of blue velvet, 
bonnet and tie under the chin. trimmed with a faM of rich black lace. 


Fig. 4. 





Fig. 4.—An opera bonnet of white crépe, 
trimmed with a large tuft of searlet velvet 
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Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 6.—Brown velvet bonnet, studded with Fig. 7.—Peplum dress forevening wear. It 
jet beads, and trimmed with lace and ribbon is of white silk, bordered with scarlet velvet, 
passing over the crown. and trimmed with cameos and gold acorns. 


Fig. 9. Fig. 10 
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Fig. 11. 





Fig. 8.—Dinner-dress of blue silk, made 
square, and trimmed with a puffing of velvet. 
The waist is cut very short, and worn with a 
wide sash of blue velvet. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Promenade suit for a girl 
Dress of scarlet cashmere, 
Gray cloth sack, 
Hat of black 


of eight years. 
trimmed with black velvet. 
ornamented with black braid. 


velvet, trimmed with starlet velvet and a 
feather aigrette. Polish boots of black kid, 
finished with scarlet tassels. 

Fig. 11.—Alpaca dress for a little girl. It is 
made square in the neck, and finished on the 
edge of the skirt and corsage by scallops 
bound with velvet. 





ALPHABET FOR BEAD OR WORSTED WORK. 

















WORK DEPARTMENT. 





A BASKET FOR DRYING SALAD. 


Materiale.—Strong gray thread ; 
dium size; cast on 7 stitches. 


packthread of a me- 


lst round. 1 treble in the first stitch (you 
have a loop of 6 chain, of which the 2 first 
are reckoned as 1 treble), 2 trebles divided by 
3 chain in the first stitch of the chain, 3 chain, 
1 siip stitch in the fourth stitch of the chain. 

2d. 1 or 2 treble in every stitch of the last 
round; the first treble of each round is always 
formed by 3 chain. 

3d. All treble, divided by 4 chain, missing 
2 stitches under the 4 chain. Work alter- 
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nately the 2d and 3d rounds until you have a 
flat cirele measuring 12 inches across; to 
finish the centre, work one round of double 
crochet. Afterwards work one round in the 
following way, to begin the sides of the work: 
alternately, 3 long treble and 3 chain, missing 
three stitches under the chain. Now begin 
the Ist round of the sides of the work in the 
following manner: * 8 chain, 2 double, 1 
double on the chain of the last row; repeat 
from *, Make all the rounds like this; buat 
the 20th must be like the 3d round. When 
the basket is high enough, make one more 
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round with long treble (3 long treble, 3 chain), 
and afterwards work the edging. 

lst round. * 3 treble, 3 chain, 3 treble; these 
6 treble in the centre stitch of the chain of the 
last row. Repeat from *. 

2d. 1 double, 5 chain, the 1 double once on 
the loop of chain, and once in the middle of 
the 6 treble. 

3d. 1 double in the middle stitch of every 
scallop, 5 chain between them. For the circles 
that are passed within the openings of the 
basket to keep it firm, take 12 pieces of pack- 
thread, and make what is called a Grecian 
plait. Take always 2 pieces of the thread 
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(after having divided the whole bundle into 
two equal parts), on each side, and cross 
take the two next, 
and repeat the same; and so on. Fasten 
these circles into the basket, by passing the 
plaiting over and under the treble stitches. 
Run two pieces of the same packthread at 
the top, just under the edging, to close the 
basket. 

This basket is useful for drying salad. The 
salad, after being washed, is placed in the 
basket, which is then swung about till the 
leaves are perfectly dry. 


them over in the centre; 
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KNITTED BORDER FOR A BEDQUILT. 


Wuire knitting cotton; thick steel pins. 
Cast on a sufficient number of stitches for the 
length of the border, which must be able to 
be divided by 31; knit 4 plain rows, 5th row, 
alternately make 1, knit 2 together. Then 5 
more plain rows. 

Now begin the pattern :— 

lst row. * Make 1, knit 1 slantways (to knit 
a stitch slantways, insert the needle from the 





front to the back and from right to left); f 
purl 5; knit 1 slantways. Repeat from ¢ 4 
times more than from * to the end of the row. 

2d. The same as the last, except that there 
are no stitches made, and those that were made 
in last row are reckoned as stitches. 

3d * Knit 1; make 1; knit 1 slantways; ft 
purl 5; knit 1 slantways. Repeat from + four 
times more. Repeat from * to the end of the 
row. 

4th. The same as the second. 

The continuation of the work is clearly 
shown in our illustration. The increasing 
caused by knitting the made stitches is regu- 
larly repeated in each second row, so that the 
stitches between the striped divisions increase, 
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and form large triangles ; the striped divisions, 
on the other hand, are narrowed so as to form 
the point of the triangles. To obtain this re- 
sult, decrease five times in the 6th, 12th, 
18th, and 24th rows, by purling together the 
two last stitches of one purled division, so 
that each division has but eleven stitches left 
in the 25th row. In the 28th row knit to- 
gether one purled stitch with one knitted 
slantways, so that there will be only 6 stitches 
left for each division; these stitches are 
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knitted slantways in the 29th and 30th rows. 
In the 31st row they are knitted together, two 
and two. There remains in each division 
three more stitches, which are knitted to- 
gether in the 34th row. Two rows entirely 
purled complete the upper edge of the border. 





LADIES’ MITTENS, IN BERLIN WOOL. 


Buack (or the darkest brown), bright apple 
green, and Magenta. Three pins, No. 18. 
Black sewing silk. Cast on, for an average 
sige, sixty stitches, in green, not too tightly, 
or the wool will break. 

lst row—Green. Across in plain knitting, 
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and in going back in open work; that is 
putting the wool forward, and knitting two 
stitches together. 

2d—Black. Plain knitting. 

3d—Magenta. Plain knitting. 

4th—Black. Plain knitting. 

5th—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, as before. 

6th—Magenta. Plain knitting, increasing 
one stitch at the left hand side, by kitting the 
last stitch but one both at the front and back, 
which mode of increasing is to be continued 
throughout, wherever a stitch is directed to be 
added. 

7th—Black. Plain knitting. 

8th—Magenta. Plain knitting, increasing 
one stitch on the /e/t hand side, as before; in 
the front of the work it will necessarily be. 

9th—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, as before explained. 

10th—Black. Plain knitting, increasing one 
at the /eft side, as above. 

1lth—Magenta. Plain knitting. 

12th—Black. Plain knitting, increasing 
one at the /eft side, as before. 

13th—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

14th—Magenta. Plain knitting, increasing 
one at the /eft hand side. 

15th—Black. Plain knitting. 

16th—Magenta. Plain knitting, increasing 
one on the /eft hand side. 

17th—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

18th—Black. Plain knitting, increasing one 
at the /eft hand side. 

19th—Magenta. Plain knitting. 

20th—Black. Plain knitting, increasing one 
on the /eft, as above. 

2lst—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

22d—Magenta. Plain knitting, increasing 
one on the /eft hand side. 

23d—Black. Plain knitting. 

24th—Magenta. Plain knitting, increasing 
one on the left, as before. 

25th—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

26th—Black. Plain knitting, increasing one 
at the /eft side. 

27th—Magenta. Plain knitting. 

28th—Black. Plain kuitting, increasing one 
at the /eft side. 

29th—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 





30th—Magenta. Plain knitting, increasing 
one on the /eft hand side. 

3lst—Black. Plain knitting. 

32d—Magenta. Plain knitting, increasing 
one on the /eft hand side. 

33d—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

34th—Black. Plain knitting, increasing 
one. 

35th—Magenta. Plain knitting. 

36th—Black. Plain knitting, increasing 
one. 

37th—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

38th—Magenta. Plainly knitting . twe:ty 
stitches only on the right hand side, having tle 
other stitches on the pin, which should now 
amount to fifty-six, without the twenty stitches, 
which will form the thumb. 

39th—-Black. Plain knitting. 

40th—Magenta. Plain knitting. 

41st—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

42d—Black, Plain knitting. 

43d—Magenta. Plain knitting. 

44th—Black. Plain knitting. 

45th—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

46th—Magenta. Plain knitting. 

47th—Black. Plain knitting. 

48th—Magenta. Plain knitting. 

49th—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

50th—Green. Across and back in open work. 

Cast off the seventy stitches. Return to 
the other stitches for the hand. 

38th—Magenta. Plain knitting, increasing 
one on the /eft hand side, as before. 

39th—Black. Plain knitting, increasing one 
on the /eft hand side. 

40th—Magenta. Plain knitting. 

41st—Green. Across in plain, and back iz 
open work. 

42d—Black. Plain knitting, increasing 
one. 

43d—Magenta. Plain knitting, increasing 
one. 

44th—Black. Plain knitting. 

45th—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

46th—Magenta. Plain knitting. 

A47th—Black. Plain knitting. 

48th—Magenta. Plain knitting. , 

49th—Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 
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50th—Green. Across and back in open work. 
Cast off rather ovosely, as the mittens will thus 
wear longer. 

The other mitten is made precisely the same, 
excepting that tle stitches are to be then in- 
creased at the right, and the thumb formed at 
the /eft hand side. The thumb is always on the 
straight side. The mittens are to be finished 
by drawing them together, with a needle and 
black sewing silk, exactly matching the lines of 
coler; which can be much better done on the 
right side of the work; and the seam, where 
they are joined, will be less evident. All 
mittens in Berlin wool can be washed without 
injury. 

This pattern can be worked in any colors 
that are suited to go together, and an immense 
number of mittens are thus made. 





EMBROIDERY. 
SUITABLE FOR SILK OR COTTON. 
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DESIGN FOR THE END OF A FANCY SCARF. 











WORK DEPARTMENT. 
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CROCHET SMOKING-CAP. pattern which is amony the prettiest we have 
| seen. Ladies may object that a certain gen- 
tleman does not smoke; but even then he will 
have no objection to a smoking-cap, which he- 


Materials.—Black and violet purse silk and a steel cro- 
| 

| 

| e . 

| will use as a headdress for lounging. There 
} 

} 


chet needle. 











are times when a man feels the want of some- 

thing on his head, and asmoking-cap answers 

the purpose admirably. Our elegant pattern 
| is worked in rather thick purse silk in treble 
' erochet; the pattern is black upon a violet 
ground. The work is composed of close 
and open squares, the pattern being 
worked in close squares and the ground 
in open ones. Each close square is formed 
\ of 3 treble stitches; each open square of 
1 treble, 2 chain, missing 2 stitches un- 
der the chain. Fig. 2 shows a quarter 

Peruars the most suitable present a lady | of the crown of the cap, and Fig. 3 a part of 
can make a gentleman is a smoking-cap. | the border. 

We are enabled this month to give them a | Begin by the centre of the crown, crochet 
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in rounds, increasing so as to keep the work 
perfectly flat till the crown is completed ; for 
the border do not increase at all, but continue 
working in rounds. 

Do not cut off the black silk, but draw it 
along on the wrong side of the work while you 


are working with violet. The eapis lined and 
slightly quilted with violet silk ; a head lining 
of morocco is placed inside, a violet gimp cord 
round the edge. A handsome black and violet 
silk tasselis placed in the centre of the crown. 





DESIGN FOR BRAIDING AND EMBROIDERY, SUITABLE FOR AN INFANT’S FLANNEL SKIRT. 
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DESIGN FOR WORKING ON NET, WITH THICK SOFT COTTON OR FLOSS SILK. 





The leaves are worked in satin-stitch, the grapes formed of small eyelet-holes, and the fine 


strokes in fine overcast stitch. 
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Receipts, We, 


THE ART OF FRYING. 

Frrixe is of two kinds, which may be termed the dry 
and the wet process. The former is typified by the cook- 
ing of an omelette or a pancake, and butter only should 
be used for this purpose. Fish, vegetables, rissoles, 
fritters, ete., should be wet fried—i. ¢., in plenty of fat, 
so that they swim in and are completely surrounded by 
it. Lard or dripping may be used, lard being unquestion- 
ably the best frying medium. Lard, if properly attended 
to, will remain sweet and fit to use for frying purposes 
many weeks. This is what is to be done: as soon as you 
have removed things fried, throw into the frying-pan a 
handful of salt, and pour off the lard into an earthen 
pot, leaving out the sediment which will have formed at 
the bottom. De not use the same lard that you fry fish, 
ete. in for cakes, fritters, and other sweets; you should 
have different pots. 

This wet frying business may be described as boiling 
things in fat, and what makes it a very attractive mode 
of dressing food is that the juices of each article or morsel 
are kept in it instead of the greater part being dissolved, 
as in the case of boiling in water. The cardinal point to 
fry successfully is to let the fat become sufliciently hot 
before commencing operatiens, If the fat is not suffi- 
ciently heated, the things to be fried, instead of being 
surprised by it will get soaked with it, and you will pro- 
duce a flabby, greasy mess instead of a crisp appetizing 
dish. Until practice has been acquired the heat of the 
fat should be tried with a sippet of bread, and ifin a few 
seconds it assumes a light yellow color, then proceed. 

The things to be fried themselves should be as free from 
moisture as possible, for otherwise they will lower the 
temperature of the fat suddenly, and prevent their sur- 
prise and the success of the cook. In the case of potatoes, 
they should be dried thoroughly in a cloth after being cut 
up for frying. Fish and other things are egged and bread 
crummed, floured, or dipped in batfer. For fish, eggs 
and bread crums are 4 mistake; flouring is the proper 
thing, and this should be done at the moment of frying, 
and not before. 

Dripping may be ali very well, but, clarify it as you 
like, you can never produce the same golden tints as when 
lard—good, eweet lard—is used; but, of course, good 
dripping is better than bad lard. 

If you will bread crum your fish, or for other things, 
such as cutlets, etc., the process should be carried out 
some time before frying, and it is better always to do ita 
second time after a lapse of an hour or so. 

That the frying-pan should, as everything else in a 
kitchen, be scrupulously clean we need hardly say, but 
it is of some importance to fry successfully, and there are 
as many people, if not more, who require to be told as 
there are who do not. 

In conclusion we will tell you of a homely conceit of a 
floury nature which is used in France, Put about a pint 
of water in a sancepan with a few grains of salt, a piece 
of butter the size of an egg, and as much sugar, with 
plenty of grated lemon-peel. When the whole boils 
throw in gradually suffizient flour to form a thick paste, 
then Jet it remain ten minutes and work into it three or 
four eggs, reserving the white of one or two, which you 
whisk into a fourth and mix into the paste. Let it rest a 
couple of hours, then proceed to fry by dropping into very 








hot lard pieces of it the size of a walnut. The paste will 
swell in the process of frying, and hollow balls of a fine 
golden color will be produced if the lard is at the right 
temperature and they are fried long enough. Serve piled 
up on 4 dish with a good sprinkling of powdered sugar, 
and you will have a cheap and effective entremet sucré, 
not bad to eat withal. 


MUTTON CUTLETS. 


Tre most economical way of proceeding is to purchase 
a piece of the best end of a neck of mutton and divide and 
trim your chops at home. Every particle of gristle and 
almost all the fat should be removed from each cutlet, 
the bone or rib should not be more than two inches long 
froxa the cutlet itself, or ‘‘ nut,’’ and it should be scraped 
quite clean. The said bone ought to be neatly sawn off, 
not chopped off, at the end. 

Having prepared your cutlets, which should not be 
thicker than about one-third of an inch, in the neatest 
manner, and given them a gentle beating with the flat 
side of a meat chopper, you have your choice of cooking 
them by various methods which may be classed under 
two heads—the plain process and the bread-crum process. 
There are also other fancy ways of cooking cutlets, of 
which hereafter. 

The plain process consists in broiling them on the grid- 
iron over a clear fire, or they may be done in front of the 
fire, and this has this advantage, that the bones are less 
likely to become burnt or charred, which ought to be 
avoided. The fire should be a brisk one, as it is called, 
and the cutlets should be turned quickly during the opera- 
tion. They should be underdone iuside, and juicy, in- 
stead of having the appearance of a piece of soaked leather 
with about as much taste. There is no golden rule for 
learning to cook cutlets well by this method; practice 
and love of the art alone can enable the cook to approach 
perfection. 

Frying in butter, oil, or even dripping are other modes 
of coming under this head, but none are better in the 
plain form than broiling. It is easier, however, to fry a 
cutlet creditably than broil it. 

The bread-crum process is more elaborate. It has one 
great advantage for those who go in for quantity and 
wholesale economy. The streak of meat, with the fat 
and gristle which adhere to the bone of the entlet, need 
not be cut off, but simply detached from the bone, leaving 
one end attached to the nut of the eutlet. Itis then turned 
back round the said nut, the eutlet is plentifully smeared 
with egg, and thickly plastered over with bread-cruims. 
Frying consolidates the whole mass, and you have as 
handsome a cutlet, at all events in size, as evergraced the 
window ofa cheap restaurant. 

Cutlets cooked in any of the above forms can be served 
with a plain elear gravy. They are served also with 
mashed potatoes or spinach, and likewise with potatoes, 
celery, carrots, turnips, peas, beans, ete. 

Mutton eutlets may also be stewed in a variety of ways, 
of which the following may be taken as the common 
form: Put some butter in a stewpan, and place your cut- 
lets in this, turning them over and over until they are 
well saisies (seized) by the butter; then add a small 
quantity of well-favored stock or gravy, and let them 
simmer in this till done, when they are served with the 
gravy, which you thicken if necessary with a little flour, 
over them. Vegetables may be cooked with the cutlets, 
aod served with them, or a garniture of vegetables, 
cooked separately, can be put round the dish. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


To Bake a Turxey.—Let the Turkey be picked, singed, 
and washed and wiped dry, inside and out; joint only to 
the first joints in the legs, and cut some of the neck off if 
it is all bloody; then cut one dozen small gashes in the 
fleshy parts of the turkey, on the outside and in different 
parts of the turkey, and press one whole oyster in each 
gash; ther close the skin and flesh over each oyster as 
tightly as possible; then stuff your turkey, leaving a 
little room for the stuffing to swell. When staffed sew it 
up with a stout cord, rub over lightly with flour, sprinkle 
a little salt and pepper on it, put some water in your 
dripping pan, put in your torkey, baste it often with its 
own drippings; bake to a nice brown; thicken your 
gravy with a little flour and water. Be sure and keep 
the bottom of the dripping pan covered with water, or it 
will burn the gravy and make it bitter. 


Srurrixe ror A TURKEY oR CHICKEN.—Take some bread- 
crums and turn on just enough hot water to soften them ; 
put in a piece of butter, not melted, the size of a hen’s 
egg, and a spoonful of pulverized sage, a teaspoonful of 
ground pepper, and a teaspoonful of salt; there may be 
some of the bread-crums that need to be chopped ; then 
mix thoroughly and stuff your turkey. 


RissoLes oF Cop Meat.—To oné pound of cold meat 
allow three-quarters of a pound of bread-crums, salt and 
pepper, a tablespoonful of minced parsley, a little finely- 
chopped lemon-peel, and two eggs. Mince the meat very 
fine; mix all together. Divide into balls or cones nicely 
shaped. Put them into a pan of boiling lard ; there must 
be enough lard to cover them. Fry the rissoles till they 
are a nice light brown. Serve with parsley fora garnish, 
or, if preferred, with gravy poured over them. Chicken 
or rabbit makes very delicious rissoles. 

Cuicken Purrs.—Mince up together the breast of a 
chicken, some lean ham, half an anchovy, a little parsley, 
some shalot, ard lemon-peel, and season these with pep- 
per, salt, Cayenne, and beaten mace. Let this be on the 
fire for a few minutes, in a little good white sauce. Cut 
some thinly-rolled-out puff paste into squares, putting on 
each some of the mince, turn the paste over, fry them in 
boiling lard, and serve them. These puffs are very good 
cold, and they form a convenient supper dish, 


A Savory Lamp Pie.—Cat the meat into pieces, and 
season it with finely-beaten pepper, salt, mace, cloves, 
and nutmeg. Make a good pnff-paste, and put the meat 
into it, adding some lambs’ sweet-breads, seasoned in the 
same manner. Put in some oysters and forcemeat balls, 
some yelk of egg, and tops of asparagus, boiled green. 
Put butter all over the pie, and put on the covering paste, 
and let it bake for an hourand a half in a quick oven. 
Mix a pint of gravy, the oyster liquor, a gill of wine, and 
a little nutmeg, with the yelks of two or three eggs well- 
beaten, and stir it in the same direction all the time. 
When it boils, take the cover off the pie, pour the mixture 
into it, cover it again, and serve it up. 


Losster Sovur.—Take a shin of veal, two carrots, two 
onions, pepper, salt, mace, and four quarts of water: boil 
it three or four hours. Break up a large lobster, take the 
meat out of the shell, break the shell up, and put it into 
& saucepan, with water enough to cover it. Let this sim- 
mer while the soup is beiling; then strain all this, and 
put it back into the soup-pot; cut the lobster very fine, 
and put it into the soup, and boil it two hours. If you 
have the roe or coral of the lobster, grate it, and put it 
intothe soup; it adds mnch to the appearance of the soup. 
Add a quarter of a pound of butter, braided into two 





spoonfuls of flour, a cup of wine, and a spoonful of vine- 
gar, or the juice of a lemon. 

Carrot Sovp.—Four quarts of liquor in which a leg of 
mutton or beef has been boiled, a few beef-bones, six large 
carrots, two large onions, one turnip; seasoning of salt 
and pepper to taste; Cayenne. Put the liquor, boues, 
onions, turnips, pepper, and salt into a stewpan, and sim- 
mer for three hours. Scrape and cut the carrots thin, 
strain the soup on them, and stew them till soft enough 
to pulp through a hair sieve or coarse cloth ; then boil the 
pulp with the soup, which should be of the consistency of 
pea soup; add Cayenne. Pulp only the red part of the 
carrot, and make this soup the day before it is wanted. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


ABERNETHY Bisccits.—Dissolve a quarter of a pound of 
butter in half a pint of warm milk, and with four pounds 
of fine flour, a few caraways, and halfa pound of sugar, 
make a stiff but smooth paste; and, to render the biscuits 
short and light, add half a drachin of carbonate of soda in 
powder. Roll out very thin; stamp the biscuits, prick- 
ing them with a fork, and bake in tins, in a quick oven. 


ButTerMILK Cakes.—Two cups of buttermilk cr sour 
milk, one cup of sugar, one piece of butter the size of a 
walaut, a teaspoonful of saleratus, spice to your taste, 
with as much flour as will make a thin batter, aud bake. 

Ve.vetr CreamM.—To a pint ef cream put a very little 
sugar, keep stirring it over the fire till the sugar is dis- 
solved, and then take it off; but keep on stirring it till it 
is about the warmth of new milk, after which pour it 
through a fine colander into a dish containing three 
spoonfuls of lemon or orange-juice, a little grated peel 
and a little fruit marmalade, chopped small, with two 
spoonfuls of white wine. This should be prepared fhe 
evening before it is wanted. 


A Pierrx Popprne.—Boil six apples well; take out the 
cores, put in half a pint of milk thickened with three eggs, 
a little lemon-peel, and sugar to the taste; put puff paste 
round your dish, bake it in a slow oven, grate sugar over 
it, and serve it hot. 

Another: Take the pulp of two large roasted apples, the 
peel and juice of one lemon, the yelks of six eggs, twe 
Savoy biscuits grated, a quarter of a pound of butter 
melted, and sugar to your taste. Beat the ingredients to- 
gether, put a puff paste round your dish, and bake it. 


A Goop Pupp1xe.—Four ounces each of flour, suet, cur- 
rants, raisins, and bread-erums, two tablespoonfuls of 
treacle, and half a pint of milk. Mix all well together, 
and boil in a mould three hours. Serve with wine or 
brandy sauce. 

Snort Cakes.—One pound of flour, a quarter of a pound 
of butter, a few caraway seeds, a quarter of a pound of 
sifted sugar, a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda in a cup 
of warm milk. Mix, then let it stand a quarter of an 
hour before the fire, roll out and cut in shapes, 


SNowBALLs.—Take half a pound of the best rice, put it 
into a saucepan with a quart of new milk; simmer it 
slowly, so that it may not burn: when it has absorbed 
all the milk, let it cool; then mix in the whites of two 
eggs ; pare and core some middling-sized apples; put a 
little sugar into each, then envelop them in rice; tie them 
in cloths, and boil them for twenty minutes or half an 
hour, according to the quality of the apples used. Turn 
them into a dish to serve, and dust them thickly over 
with leaf sugar. The advantage of this dish is, that \& 
employs the whites of eggs; and sometimes, after making 
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custards or preparations which require the yelks of egys, 
housekeepers are at a loss how to turn the whites to ac- 
count. 


Scet Dumpiines with CuRRANTs.—Scald a pint of new 
milk, and let it grow cold; then stir into it a pound of 
chopped suet, two eggs, four ounces of cleaned currants, 
a little nutmeg and salt, two teaspoonfuls of powdered 
ginger, and flour sufficient to make tie whole into a light 
batter-paste. Form it into dumplings, flour them well 
outside, throw them into your saucepan, being careful 
that the water is boiling, and that they do not stick to 
the bottom. Halfan hour's boiling will do them. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


To Potisn Suetis.—After removing all the extraneous 
matter from the surface of the shell by rubbing it well 
with emery powder and water, polish it thoroughly with 
rottenstone and sweet oil applied on wash-leather. Com- 
mence operations by cleansing the shell witha brush and 
plenty of soap. The emery powder may be of two or 
three degrees of fineness, beginning with the coarsest. 
The rubbing must be continued for some time, as must 
also the application of the rottenstone and oil. 

To have horseradish in keeping, grate a sufficient 
quantity during the season, put it in bottles, fill up with 
strong vinegar, cork them tight, and set them in a cool 
place. 

How To CLEan Tix.—Never use lye to clean tin; it will 
soon spoil it. Make it clean with suds, and rub with 
whiting, and it will look well, and last longer. 

In cake-making, every article employed therein should 
be got ready one hour previously to their being wanted 
and should be placed before the fire or upon a stove, tliat 
they may become gently heated, without which no good 
cakes can be produced. 


Gum-AraBic Starcn.—Get two ounces of fine white 
gum-Arabic, and pound it to powder. Next put it into a 
pitcher, and pour on it a pint or more.of boiling water (ac- 
cording to the degree of strength you desire), and then, 
having covered it, let it set all night. In the morning 
pour it carefully from the dregs into a clean bottle, cork 
it, and keep it for use. A tablespoonfal of gum water 
stirred into a pint of starch that has been made in the 
usual manner will give to jawns (either white or printed) 
a look of newness to which nothing else can restore them 
after washing. It is also good (much diluted) for thin 
white muslin and bobbinet. 


In pickling, it is essential that the articles in prepara- 
tion should be free from water or damp, otherwise they 
will soon become mouldy. 


Crzayinc Lamp Giassts.—Wash the lamp glasses in 
the following manner, and you will no longer have rea- 
son to complain of the grease marks remaining on the 
glass: Put the glass in strong soda and water with soup, 
but be carefal not to do so while the water is very hot, 
but only moderately so. Leave it in some hours, if all 
night so much the better, and when taken out rinse it 
weil in cold water, leaving it to drip instead of drying 
it. After this rub it well with a soft cloth. 

Hops lose all their fine flavor by exposure to the air 
and damp; they should be kept in a dry, close place, and 
tightly packed. 

Tg great art of composing a rich soup consists in so 
proportioning the several flavoring inyredients, that no 
particular taste predominates. 
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How ro Core Wasp Stines.—Potash water is the quick- 
est cure for waspstings. Asmall quantity should be kept 
ina glass-stoppered bottle. Open the sting with a needle, 
and put on one drop of potash water. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 
BY AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 

Ayxotto Dyr.—Take half an ounce of good annotto, put 
it into a cloth, tie ap, make a good, strong lye, and boil 
your annotto in it for for twenty minutes, strain, have 
your goods previously wet in water, and pass them 
through this liquor, let them remain in it a few minutes. 
moving them often, then hang them out into the air to 
dry. 

ALMOND Puppinc.—Half a pound of blanched almonds, 
four ounces of white sugar, six tablespoonfuls of rose- 
water, half a pint of sweet cream, three eggs, a little 
grated lemon-peel. Put the almond in a mortar and put 
a few spoonfuls of sugar on them, and rub them fine. 
then add the rose-water, beat the remaining sugar, and 
the eggs together separate, and then add them to the 
mixture in the mortar, when all are well mixed, warm a 
little, then put a little crust around the edges or sides, 
and bake half an hour. 

Acyr Harrter’s Prr.—To make the ervst, take eight 
tablespoonfuls of fine flour, and four large spoonfuls of 
butter, and a little salt. Rub it finely like for other pies, 
then wet it up with water sufficient to make a crust or 
dough, roll out, and cover your pie plates, fill them with 
the following mixture: Take six tablespoonfuls of rice 
flour, mix it into a paste, with cold water, then add six 
tablespoonfals of white sugar, twelve spoonfuls of warm 
water, and as much tartaric acid as will lay on a ten- 
cent-piece, and five drops of essence of lemon, make a 
thin top crust; and bake like other pies. 

BacBELOR's Brrtons.—These delicious little cakes are 
prepared by rubbing two ounces of butter into five ounces 
of flour; add five ounces of white sugar; beat an egg with 
half the sugar, then put it to the other ingredients; add 
almond flavor according to taste. Roll them in the hand 
about the size of a large nut; sprinkle them with white 
sugar, and place them on tins with buttered paper. They 
should be slightly baked. G. 

Berrea Cooxies.—Half cup of sugar, one cup of butter, 
and three eggs: roll thin and bake in a moderate oven. 
These cookies improve with age. 

Mixvre Punpixe. —Mix five tablespoonfuls of flour with 
half a pint of cold sweet milk, a very little salt, one-fourth 
of a nutmeg; stir it into a pint and a half of boiling 
sweet milk; boil one minute, stirring constantly; set it 
off from the fire until it gets lukewarm ; add three beaten 
eggs; stir until it boils, and eat with cream and sugar. 

N. H. 

Mrs. J. A. is informed that we have not the particular 
receipt she asks for, but the following is a very good 
one: — 

Pick_e Cnow-cnuow.—Quarter of a peck green tomatoes, 
quarter of a peck white onions, quarter of a peck pickling 
beans, one dozen green cucumbers, one dozen green pep- 
pers, one large head of cabbage. Season with mustard, 
celery-seed, salt, to suit the taste. Cover the mixture 
with the best cider vinegar. Boil two hours slowly, con- 
tinually stirring, and add two tablespoonofals of sweet oil 
while hot. 

Can any of our subecribers furnish us with a receipt for 
‘* Cabbage iu Currie?"’ 











EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVEN. 
A ¥2W YEAR AND OUR NEW PLAN. 


Tuts new pian, of course, concerns women. The Lapy'’s 
Boo is the organ of American Womanhood. Mr. Godey 
would consider it as high treason if he allowed his maga- 
zine to be subverted from its allegiance to all the pure 
moral influences that contribute to such feminine pursuits 
and attainments as are consecrated to household good 
aud family happiness. 

This consistency of purpose and steadfast perseverance 
have 80 won the confidence of our readers that they all 
seem to become as deeply interested as ourselves in the 
success of our work. Their golden opinions fall in shape 
of such cheering letters as the following, which really 
gives a better account of our doings than any report we 
could propose. 

After such an encouraging mark of favor from a lady 
who ranks among the best magazine writers of our land, 
we feel sure that this year is to be for us a season of great 
success. We do not say thisina presuming seuse, but that 
we trust our old friends will see new excellence to ap- 
prove and our new friends find all perfect as they expect, 
aud every one be ready to advocate our new plan. They 
shall have it on the next page; the letter is next in 
order. 


C——, Oct. 29th, 1866. 

My pear Mas. Hats: I received the last Lapy’s Boox, 
and cannot tell you how much we all like it; but if you 
could see the eager eyes and outstretched hands of the 
young people, you would not doubt that, to a portion of 
the human iace hereabouts, ‘‘Gopzy” is intensely in- 
teresting. 

It is a good thing to have a magazine so conducted as 
to have this ability to interest the young, while the whole 
tone of thought aud opinion underlying even the lightest 
articles, contributes to elevate the mind and stimulate 
to good works. I am sure you will not think me too 
direct in my praise of the Lapy's Boox, if I express 
frankly the pleasure we all have in the morule, as well 
as the wholesome variety of the articles served up for our 
monthly feast. We all feel that it is a prime objeet with 
you to elevate and strengthen the hearts and minds of 
women ; that in se doing you would not take from them 
the enjoyment of any of the graces of life, but the con- 
trary ; and that, in contributing to make home-life beau- 
tifal in a thousand various forms, you have at heart the 
power of home to attract strongly and wisely. 

Our young girls are perhaps quite sufficiently conscious 
of their own importance and their own power, in some 
directions. They are not likely to forget the importance 
of female beauty and grace in either parlor or ball-room. 
Bat, they are likely to forget their own importance for 
harm. They are too likely to forget how uncomfortable 
they may render their own homes for want of self-coxtrol, 
or of generous kindness to members of the same family ; 
that a beautiful and graceful girl may make others very 
unhappy about her, or that she may make it a perpetual 
enjoyment to her friends to look at her. The two sisters 
were equally handsome, I think, wh se mouths dropped 
pearls and toads. The last one, I ain sure, never read her 
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Lapy’s Boox, where, I am happy to say, character is, 
never sxbordinated to appearance. 

I like very much the variety of employment you con- 
trive to give to young people. Ours are all busy in 
crochetting and worsted work for Christmas, the patterns 
of which are taken from your magazine. If there is no 
royal road to learning, there certainly seems to be to 
accomplishments, and you have contrived to make easy 
the most complicated arrangements by means of your 
engravings. Almost I can persuade myself, even, into 
undertaking as much as a pen-wiper. 

I congratulate you on the appointment of the Natienal 
Thanksgiving on your favorite day. I hope the States 
may continue to have the celebration simultaneously. 

In the November number, just received, of the Lapr’s 
Book, we read with great pleasure the capital story called 
“Trifles,"’ by Marion Harland. I suppose the life likeness 
could only be thoroughly appreciated where there isa 
real, constant, crying baby; but the story is so natural, 
that, with only a moderately crying baby in the house, 
we were all excessively amused and delighted. I think 
Mrs. Haven’s mantle has fallen on this writer. Her style 
has the same graceful ease and naturalness about it, so 
hard to attain, but so delightful to readers. 

That your efforts for the elevation and true dignity of 
women may long continue, and that you may see your 


work prospering under your hands, is my earnest wish. 
** 


Many thanks to the friend who has so clearly and 
pleasantly stated the artistic and useful characteristics of 
the Lapy’s Boox. But there are higher subjects that 
should not be overlooked. The great prosperity of our 
country isa theme of congratulation we must not omit. 
During the past year our nation’s natural wealth in the 
produce of the earth—agricultural and mineral—has been 
poured into the coffers of the people, enriching many and 
encouraging all in such wonderful measure as no other 
nation in the world has enjoyed. The pestilence, which 
has ravaged England and the continent of Europe so 
fearfully, has almost spared our land, only coming here in 
its mildest form, as if loath to raise the desolating cry of 
“ Cholera!’’ where God was pouring out His best blessings 
of peace and abundance of all good things. 

Whilst this tangible prosperity is now so largely en- 
joyed, does it not become us to look to the future and to 
prepare for coming generations to carry on the improve- 
ments and to perfect the aids for comfort and usefulness 
that we now possess? Should we not earnestly inquire 
who are the most efficient, the most able, and the most 
interested workers in the field of morals and manners, 
where the characters of a people are formed and dis- 
played? Who are the guardians of infancy, the guides 
of childhood, the conservatcers of our homes which hold 
the best riches of every family, and where, also, the en- 
during wealth and glory of the nation are garnered? 

Are not the women of America the moral power that, 
like gravitation in the natural world, holds together the 
destinies of social life and preserves that “ righteousness 
which exalteth a nation ?’’ 

Our Lavy’s Boox must aim high to be worthy of suoh 
patronesses. 
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PREPARATION FOR THE “PLAN,” . 


As this new plan of ours has reference to the better 
education of women, it seems well to consider what she 
has to do, what she is expected to effect in the world's 
destiny, that makes what we call learning necessary for 
her in household life as it is for man in his public life. 
Let us call up here the spirit of the great American states- 
man, that still lives in his immortal words. Danis. 
Wessrer shall be oar advocate before the present Ameri- 
can Congress, for the better culture of the feminine mind, 
because he has shown how wonderful must be the infiu- 
ence of woman on the morals, and, therefore, on the 
destiny ofa free government. Are not the words of wis- 
dom, put forth by the great American statesman, particu- 
larly needed now, whilst our country is rushing on, with 
railway speed, in its course of material prosperity and 
national power? Surely ‘‘sound morals’? must guide 
our people, or we may make shipwreck of our great 
republic, 


INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 
BY HON, DANIEL WEBSTER. 


“Tr is by the promulgation of sound morals in the com- 
munity, and more especially by the training and instruc- 
tion of the young, that woman performs her part towards 
the preservation of a free government. It is generally 
admitted that public liberty, the perpetuity of a free 
constitution, rests on the virtue and intelligence of the 
community which enjoys it. How is that virtue to be 
inspired, and how is that iutelligence to be commani- 
cated? Bonaparte once asked Madame de Staél, in what 
manner he could most promote the happiness of France. 
Her reply is full of political wisdom. She said, ‘Instruct 
the mothers of the French people.’ Mothers are, indeed, 
the affectionate and effective teachers of the human race. 
The mother begins her process of training with the infant 
in her arms. It is she who directs, so to speak, its first 
mental and spiritual pulsations. She conducts it along 
the impressible years of childhood and youth, and hopes 
to deliver it to the rough contests and tumultuous scenes 
of life, armed by those good principles which her child 
has received from maternal care and love. 

“TPwe draw within the circle of our contemplation the 
mothers of a civilized nation, what do we see? We 
behold so many artificers working, not on frail and 
perishable matter, but on the immortal mind, moulding 
and fashioning beings who are to exist forever. We 
applaud the artist whose skill and genius present the 
mimic man upon the canvas; we a@mire and celebrate 
the sculptor who works out that same image in enduring 
marble; but how insignificant are these achievements, 
though the highest and the fairest in all the departments 
of art, in comparison with the great vocation of humap 
mothers! They work, not upon the canvas that shal: 
fail, or the marble that shall crumble into dust, but upon 
mind, upon spirit, which is to last forever, and which is 
to bear, for good or evil, throughout its duration, the 
impress of a mother’s plastic hand. 

“Our security for the duration of the free institutions 
which bless our country depends upon the habits of virtue 
and the prevalence of knowledge and of education. Know- 
ledge does not comprise all which is contained iu the 
larger term of education. The feelings are to be dis- 
ciplined; a profound religious feeling is to be instilled, 
and pure morality inculeated under all circumstauces. 
All this is comprised in education. Mothers who are 
faithful to this great duty, will tell their children that 
neither in political nor in any other concerns of life can 
man ever withdraw himself from the perpetual obliga- 
tions of conscience and of duty; that in every act, whether 
publie or private, he incurs a just responsibility; and 
that in no condition is he warranted in trifling with im- 
portant rights and obligations. They will impress upon 
their children the truth, that the exercise of the elective 
franchise is a social duty, of as solemn a nature as man 
can be called to perform ; that a man may not innocently 
trifle with his vote; that every free elector is a trustee, 
as well for others as himself; and that every man, and 
every measure he supports has an important bearing on 
the jnterests of others as well as on his own. It is in the 
in@lcation of high and pure morals, such as these, that, 
in a free republic, woman performs her sacred duty, and 
fulfils her destiny.” 





NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOLS AND SEMINARIES OF 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


THIS Is OUR NEW PLAN. 


Coxeress has wisely donated public lands to every 
State in the Union that would establish an agriculture 
college for young men. Thus our soil is to be cultivated 
on scientific principles. Is not science as necessary in 
perfecting the art of making good bread as it is in raising 
good wheat ? 

On the right ordering uf households depends the health 
and comfort, the improvement and enjoyment of every 
human being. Dves not the lady who presides over the 
duties and destinies of family life require the aid of a 
thorough education, mentally as well as morally, in 
order to be capable of using her faculties to the best 
advantage ? 

The great design of these “Schools of Educational and 
Household Sciences” would be twofold :— 

Ist. To qualify young women for teachers in Common 
or Free Schools. 

2¢. To train a competent band of young women and 
girls thoroughly to comprehend the nature and the re- 
quirements of all the occupations usually designated as 
womanly. 

These subjects to be taught through lectures and prac- 
tical lessons by competent and intelligent instructors, etc. 
The plan would require an arrangement on the family 
system, to be presided over by husband and wife as co- 
regents, A farm or grounds that allowed all the opera- 
tions of Home Life in the country to be carried on, the 
dairy, cookery in all its branches, the laundry, the care 
of poultry, of the garden, kitchen, as well as flowers, 
plain sewing in all its branches, and, so far as possible, 
the care of the sick and whole economy of the household 
to be studied and understood. The accomplishments 
might be vocal music, dancing, calisthenics, riding on 
horseback, swimming, skating. The Schools, normal and 
preparatory, to give each scholar who continued through 
the course of four years, a thorough English education. 
And the crowning grace of these schools would be the 
pure Gospel principles of Christian morals and of life 
devoted to worthy aims and good works which the 
minds of these pupils would imbibe. Every young 
woman there trained would learu to serve God and her 
country, to love her home and the duties that make the 
beauty, the happiness, and the glory uf home. She would 
go forth from such a seminary an accomplished teacher 
of this useful knowledge, and schools of domestic science 
would soon adorn and bless our land, all aimiug to in- 
crease the sum of human happiness, by improviug home 
life, and thus exalting the position of woman while ex- 
larging her sphere of usefulness. 

The statesmen and philosophers of Great Britain are 
taking thought and action on the enlarged intellectual 
culture of their educated women. British authoresses 
hold already a higher relative position compared with 
literary men than feminine genius in America has yet 
reached. And now, Lord Brougham, the patriarch of 
educational reforms, is urging that the univ@rsities should 
be open to women who wish to pass an examination in 
languages and mathematics and receive degrees if found 
qualified. The University of Cambridge is thus opened. 

John Ruskin, in one of his educational works, places 
a higher estimate on the intellectual as well as the moral 
powers of women than of men, and says that, in the 
education of a young lady, ‘‘all such knowledge should 
be given to her as may enable her to understand and even 
to aid the work of man.”’ Ruskin has, himself, been de- 
livering lectures on Natural Science to classes of young 

irls. 
Will American statesmen allow the great advantages of 
educated feminine talent to be thus predominating in 
England whilst no public provision is made here for the 
instruction of young women except in the elementary 
forms of the common schools? 





FREE NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, 


Tue following Memortat was first brought before Con- 
gress in 1853-54. It was very favorably received, and 
would have been acted on had not other bills, asking 
appropriations of public lands been defeated or vetoed. 
Those lands were then considered pledged for the public 
credit. The passage of the ‘‘ Homestead Bill” having 
virtually opened the public domains to private settlers, 
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there seems now no hindrance to plans that aim to raise 
the condition and character of those industrious pioneers, 
in the now unoccupied regions where the American flag 
is to protect the citizens of the United States. Moreover, 
as the bill for endowing “Agricultural Colleges"’ has 
provided aids for the pursuits of men, will not Congress 
furnish, also, facilities for the benefit of women? We 
trust in the wisdom and patriotism of American states- 
men to decide this important question and submit the fol- 
lowing in the name of the women of the United States :— 


MEMORIAL. : 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled. 


There are now more than fico millions of children in 
our country destitute of the opportunity of education, 
demanding sixty thousand teachere to supply them at the 
same ratio as is common in our best educated sections, 
we respectfally bey to call your attention to these con- 
siderations :— 


1. That, while the great West, California, and the wide 
ocean invite young men to wealth and adventure, and 
while the labors of the school-room offer sv little recom- 
prees or honor, the sixty thousand teachers needed cannot 
»e obtained from their ranks; and, therefore, the young 
women of our country must become teachers of the com- 
mon schools, or these must be given up. 

2. That the reports of common school education prove 
women are the best teachers, and that in those States 
where education is most prosperous the average of these 
teachers to that of the other sex is as five to one. 

3. That while, as a general rule, women are not ex- 
pected to support families, nor to pay from their earnings 
to support the State, they can afford to teach for a smaller 
compensation than men; and, therefore, funds bestowed 
to educate youne women gratnitously will in the end 
prove a measure of wise economy, and at the same time 
will tend to render education more universal and more 
elevated by securing the best class of teachers at a mod- 
erate expense. 

4. That those most willing to teach are chiefly found in 
the industrial class, which as yet has received few favors 
from National or State Legislatures. 

5. That providing such gratuitous ad vantages for women 
to act as educators will secure a vast number of weli- 
educated teachers, not by instituting a class of celibates, 
hut by employing the unoceupied energies of thousands 
of young women from their school-days to the period of 
marriage, while, at the same time, they will thus be 
qualifying themselves for the most arduous duties of their 
future domestic relations. 


In view of these considerations, your memorialists peti- 
tion that TEN MILLIONS OF ACRES OF THE PUBLIC NATIONAL 
DOMAIN be set apart to endow at least ene Free National 
Normal Schogi in every State for the gratuitous education 
of YOUNG WOMEN. 

These institutions could be modeled and managed in 
each State to suit the wishes of its inhabitants ; and young 
ladies of every section would be trained as instructors 
for children in their own vicinity ; this would be found 
of immense advantage in the States where schools have 
hitherto been neglected. 

While such vast portions of the national domain are 
devoted to national aggrandizements or physical advan- 
tages, we humbly petition that a moderate share may be 
conferred to benefit the dauvhters of our Republic, and 
thus at the same time to provide educators fortwo millions 
of its most neglected children. 


Nore. We givethis “‘ Memorial ”’ insertion here to show 
what progress has already been made in public opinion 
ou the subject of donating lands for educational purposes. 
Those members of Congress who are taking an interest in 
this grand design are sure of success if they persevere. 
Au appeal so worthy, so just, so necessary for the best 
interests of humanity and fur the highest civilization of 
our Republic must become popular. The plan may be 
delayed ; it cannot fail. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Tre celebrated John Ruskin has some notions on the 
subject of “‘Cooking’’ which deserve the attention of our 
readers. We shall speak of the curious work of his in 
which these ideas are put forth, in our next number. 
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¢‘Mary,’’ one of the girls to whom Mr. R. was lecturing, 
asks him 


““ WHAT DOZS COOKING MEAN?"’ 


He replies: ‘It meaus the knowledge of Medea, and of 
Circe, and of Calypso, and of Helen, and of Rebecca, and 
of the Queen of Sheba. It means the knowledge of all 
herbs, and fruits, and balms, and spices; and of all that 
is healing and sweet in fields and groves, and savory in 
meats ; it means carefalness and inventiveness, and watch- 
fulness, and willingness, and readiness of appliance ; it 
mneans the economy of your great-grandmothers, and the 
science of modern chemists; it means much tasting and 
no wasting; it means English thoroughness, and French 
wit, and Arabian hospitality ; aud it means, in fine, that 
you are te be perfectly and al ways, ‘ladies,’ ‘ loaf givers ;' 
and as you are to see, imperatively, that everybody Las 
something pretty to put on, so you are to see, yet more 
imperatively, that everybody has something nice to eat."’ 


Ruskin’s ethics, in all his numerous works, are of the 
noblest order, having their foundation deeply laid in re- 
ligion, “true and undefiled.” We commend the “ Ethics 
of the Dust”’ to the attentive perusal of “‘ thoughtful girls," 
and thoughtfal men and women. 


Waat Women shorty Do.—We have often set forth and 
will now reiterate, that we do not wish to have women 
emulate the masculine character or pursuits. We look 
higher for feminine perfectness, Our desire is to make 
womanly aspirations more exalted than any pursuit of 
material good can ever lead to. We would have the wo- 
men of America show such examples of truthfulness and 
intelligence, of goodness and piety, that when men see 
one of their own sex who excels inall that is really noble, 
great, and manly, they may say what was said of the wise 
Greek of old—‘‘ He was taught by his mother!” 


Wnho are THe Goop?—The late Rev. John Keble said : 
“ Piease God, the strength of the church is not, after all, 
in the leading of men. There are old women in my parish 
I would put before any of the men. These are the true 
witnesses, the simple-hearted poor.”’ 


Women's Nationa Art Association —The first Annual 
Exbibition was held in Philadelphia, during the month 
of November. The object of this exhibition was to stimu- 
late and encourage women in the pursuit of art, to ac- 
quaint the public with the efforts they were making, and 
to enlarge the sphere of employment for them in the va- 
rious directions ari affords. Contributions were received 
for exhibition consisting of pictures, original or copied in 
oil painting, water colors, and pastel ; designs, sketches, 
studies, and drawings of all descriptions ineluded in art ; 
sculpture models in plaster, wood and steel engravings 
and lithographs. An invitation was extended to womea 
throughout the country engaged in art pursuits, or having 
work in their possession executed by women to contribute 
in any of the branches named. 


Marion HARLAND's new novel, “ Sunnybank,”’ is pub- 
lished by Sheldon. All her works are, deservedly, suc- 
cessful. Several English ladies have written new books 
for this season: ‘Impressions of Spain,” by Lady Her- 
bert Lea; ‘*Good Cookery,”’ from the Receipts of the 
Uermit of St. Gover, by Lady Landoner (this must be a 
curious treatise). The authoress of ‘‘ Mary Howell” has 
written another novel. Mrs. 8. C. Hall a ‘‘ New Christ- 
mas Book."’ Miss Mulock, Miss Edwards, Miss Kava- 
nagh, and Mrs, Norton, have sent forth new works of 
fiction. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


As the Holidays are here, we would give a word of 
warning to our readers about the dangers of allowing 
their children to eat, indiscriminately, of the confectionery 
offered for sale. The article is from a well-known Jour- 
nal of Health.* 


HOW SUGAR CANDIES ARE MADE. 


“The adulteration of sugars, candies, and spices is a 
trade largely and regularly carried on in this city. In- 





ee The Herald of Health.’’ General Agents, The Ameri- 
can News Company 
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stead of plaster, which till lately entered so largely into 
the manufacture of confectionery, in place of sugars, a 
new article has been discovered called terra alba, or 
white earth. It comes from Ireland, and costs by the bar- 
rel about two and a half cents a pound, while loaf sugar 
costs seventeen cents. The body of candies, the coating 
of almonds aud lozenges are made from this earthy mate- 
rial. It is whiter than plaster, and is mnch used in the 
adulteration of flour sold in this market. A glue, paint, 
and oil manufacturer of New York has sent round his 
annual circular, which I have seen, to the principal con- 
fectioners, calling attention to a fresh arrival of this white 
earth. I have seen an ounce of lozenges dissolved in 
water, in which two-thirds of an ounce was of terra alba, 
and not a particle of sugar in the lot. The common me- 
thod of flavoring candies, almonds, sugar-plums, ete., is 
with deleterious substances. The pineapple flavor, the 
banana and the peach are made from fusil vils, which are 
very poisonous. Bitter almond flavor is made from prus- 
sic acid unadulterated. Pineapple flavor is also obtained 
from rotten cheese—very rotten—and nitric acid. Gum- 
Arabic for pure gum drops is costly. An article has been 
iuveuted of the most beautiful appearance, that is used 
instead ofthe gum. It is very cheap and very poisonous. 
In pure caudy cochineai is used te color red and saffron 
for yellow. But in the common candies poisonous color- 
ing is put, thesame that is used to color wines and liquors. 
Oue of the most common is called ‘ carlot,’ inte which ar- 
senic largely enters. A few grains of the substance will 
colo¢ a cask of wine. Liquorice drops for the ‘trade’ are 
made of poor brown sugar, glue, and lampblack, flavored 
with liquorice. And for the Western trade much of this 
vile stuff is packed in barrels, and sent West to be put up 
in boxes to suit t!.e market, of which from seventy-five to 
ninety per cent. is terra alba. This material also enters 
largely into the commun chocolates and spices. Much of 
*he cream of tartar used for bread is made of ferra alba 
and tartaric acid.’’ 


To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are accepted, 
and will appear as soon as we have room: “ A Serenade” 
—*The Waaderer’’—“ Ruth’’—“ Winter,’—‘‘ My Song”’ 
—and “‘ Unheeded Voices.”’ 

These articles are declined. We are much indebted to 
the warm zeal with which so many young writers seek to 
serve the LApy’s Book, and s.ncerely return our thanks 
and compliments for the new Year. At present we have 
little room for new writers of poetry, and have returned 
such pieces as were requested, aud envelopes (stamped), 
prepared for. The titles of the others were, “ My Love’’— 
** Never again’’—‘‘ The Sea Bird’s Song’’—‘‘ Thanksgiv- 
ing Day’’—‘‘ My New Pets’’—‘“‘ The Shore of Bahia”’ (we 
have not room)—* Privileges of Maiden Ladies’’—* Visit- 
iag in the Country”—“ Paris”—“ The Fashions for Win- 
ter’’—and “ A Trio of Sonnets.”’ 

We have a few articles on hand yet unexamined. 


Giterary Hotices. 


From T. B. Peterson & Bro., Philadelphia: — 

THE NATIONAL COOK BOOK. By a Lady of Phila- 
delphia, a practical housewife, and author of the “ Family 
Save-all.’’ Though not appearing for the first time, this 
encyclopedia of domestic cookery will be none the less 
welcomed. It is one of thé best books of its class we have 
ever examined, and we cordially recommend it to the 
ladies of America, or such of them as lack either the means 
or the desire to introduce foreign ways and foreign dishes 
into their menage, as a competent guide in plain, simple, 
yet palatable and healthful cookery. 

THE LOST BEAUTY ; or, The Fatal Error. A Spanish 
novel. Weare informed that this, with other works by 
the same authoress, was published originally under the 
patronage of the Queen of Spain. Though possessing un- 
deniable merit, we yet believe it is so permeated with 
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foreign style, sentiment, and morality, that it will meet 
with appreciation only among a limited class of readers, 

SARATOGA. An Indian Tale of Frontier Life. A 
True Story of 1787. A well written tale of Indian war- 
fare and adventure will always prove an acceptable offer- 
ing to the American public. The present book, full of 
life and interest, though not founded strictly on fact, is 
yet so successful an attempt at a picture of the early days 
of our republic, that it may be almost regarded as his- 
torical. 

WHITEFRIARS ; or, The Times and Days of Charles the 
Second. An exciting and well enough written romance, 
of the Ainsworth school, introducing quite a number of 
those graceless worthies of English history who flourished 
in the time of the second Charles—Nell Gwynne, Ciaude 
Duval, Titus Oates, Colonel Blood, and others of like cha- 
racter. 

THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. By Alexander Dumas. 
This book, already so familiar to the play-going public, 
in its dramatic form, is the original story by Dumas, from 
which the dramatization has been made. It illustrates 
the habits and superstitions of the Corsicaus, partic*">-ly 
that of the ‘‘ Vendetta.”’ 


From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Part lll. A Diction- 
ary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on the Basis 
of the latest editions of the German Conversationes Lex- 
icon. With wood engravings and maps. Price 25 cents 
a number. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through Lippin- 
corr & Co., and Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia:— 

AN AMERICAN FAMILY IN GERMANY. By J. Ross 
Browne, author of ‘‘Crusoe’s Island,’”’ ete. This book, 
whose most serious drawback is the almost too flippant 
style of its writer, which seems to turn all things into 
jest, is really a very entertaining one. Its pictures of 
Germany and the German people, their manners, habits, 
and customs, appear to be truthful, and as such are full 
of interest. Oneis astonished to find snch extremes of 
high civilization and semi-barbarism in the same country, 
and that country, too, which bears a reputation of the 
highest enlightenment. There are numerous amusing 
and spirited engravings illustrative of the text. 

A FIRST LATIN READING BOOK. Containing an 
Epitome of Casar’s Gallic Wars and L'Homond's 
Lives of Distinguished Romans. By William Smith, 
LL, D., editor of ‘‘A Classical Dictionary,” ete., and 
Henry Drisler, LL. D., Professor of Latin in Columbia Co)- 
lege, New York, etc. This is the second of a short series 
of class-books, designed by its authors to facilitate the 
study of the Latin language. It seems to us, not only in 
the matter and arrangement of its text, but also in the 
copiousness and analyzing method of its notes, to bea 
trnly valuable and desirable aid to the young stadents of 
Latin. 

THE GREAT REBELLION. Its Secret History, Rise, 
Progress, and Disastrous Failure. By John Minor Botts, 
of Virginia. The Politieal Life of the Author Vindicated. 

ALL IN THE DARK. A Novel. By J. Sheridan Le 
Panu, author of ‘‘Guy Deverell,’’ etc. In this story, in 
which Mr. Le Fanu hardly comes up to his previous 
efforts, spiritual manifestations and somnambulism have 
much to do with the mysterious portions of the plot. 

From Cartetoy, New York, through Asnmeap & 
Evans, Philadelphia :— 

THE ART OF AMUSING. By Frank Bellew. With 
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nearly 150 illustrations by the author. This book ought 
to become exceedingly popular among persons of all ages 
and ail classes, who have not too mach dignity to be 
amused when there is a time to laugh. The tricks, 
games, animals, giants, dwarfs, and wonders of all sorts, 
which are described and explained, are enough to furnish 
entertainment of the most uproarious and at the same time 
innocent character, for many a winter evening. 

WOMAN OUR ANGEL. A Novel. By A. 8. Roe, author 
of ‘‘Like and Unlike,” ete. We have no wish to dis- 
parage a most exemplary author, an anthor who has, 
moreover, numerous friends and admirers; but while 
admitting his novel to be most proper, unexceptionable, 
and moral, we mast still confess that it is not such an one 
as possesses an especial attractivn for us. 

From Car.eton, New York, through James S. CLaxTox, 
Philadelphia : — 

OUR ARTIST IN PERU. Leaves from the Sketch-Book 
of a Traveller, During the Wiater of 1865-6. By Geo. 
W. Carleton, author of ‘‘ Our Artist in Cuba,” etc. Ade 
lightfal relief after the many volumes to be read for the 
month, to find one only to be looked at. And we have 
looked at every page, thrice over, with a heartier laugh 
each time. ‘Our Artist in Peru”’ offers us no wearisome 
pages of descriptions, but fifty most amusing sketches, 
giving a better, clearer, more comical idea of what he 
would tell of the land of his travels, than could possibly 
be done by words. We have Peruvian men and women, 
donkeys, carriages, churches, and all the peculiarities of 
Seuth American life, represented in the “highest style 
of” caricature. Not the least animated portion of these 
sketches is the artist’s monogram, who sustains his part 
on all occasions iu a most creditable manner. 

LAUS VENERIS, and other Poems and Ballads. By 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. We do not presume to 
fally comprehend the heights and depths of the greater 
portion of the poetry of this volume. There is in it too 
mach of that genius which borders upon lanacy—or, at 
least, a very labored affectation of that sort of semi-mad- 
ness—to make it easy or pleasant reading. Besides, the 
moral tone of the book is unquestionably bad. A friendly 
eritic, in speaking of what we consider an objectionable 
feature, says that ‘‘in some of the poems are the passions 
of youth fearlessly expressed.’’ If refined, yet none the 
less degrading sensualism constitutes what are here called 
“the passions of youth,” we agree with the critic that 
they have been fearlessly expressed—too fearlessly, in- 
deed, to gain the favor of any but the most shameless and 
wanton spirit. It is a pity that so many fair English 
words and sweet rhymes should bo polluted in the ex- 
pressions of “ passions,” which not even the best inten- 
tions can jnstify any one in depicting with such elaborate 
minuteness. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through Asnugap 
& Evans, Philadelphia :— 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. A Man- 
ual. By Alexander Bain, M. A., Professor of Logic in 
the University of Aberdeen. In this volume the author 
has especially aimed to edneate and develop in the stn- 
dent of English composition, the faculty of discriminating 
between good and bad in expression, by laying down 
certain rhetorical rules, illustrated with copious and care- 
fally chosen examples. He has divided the subject of 
eomposition into two parts; one pertaining to composi- 
tion in general, and explaining the figures of speech, the 
qualities of style, and the principles governing the struc- 
ture uf sentences: and the second, showing w at is eepe- 








cial to each of the five leading kinds of composition— 


Description, Narration, Exposition, Oratory, and Poetry. 
From the AMERicAN News Compaxy, New York :— 
JENNIE JUNE’S AMERICAN COOKERY BOOK. By 

Mrs. J. C. Croly (Jennie June), author of “Talks on 

Women’s Topics,” ete. Judging from Mrs. Croly’s pre- 

face, she seems to have a good idea of what is needed by 

young housekeepers in moderate circumstances, in the 
way of a cook-book. But we think her book, though 
excellent of its kind, and just suited to the wants of those 
possessing unlimited means and tolerable experience, 
will sorely perplex the novice in housekeeping who adds 
to her other drawbacks, that of a narrow purse. The 
receipts are tuo complicated to come under the head of 

‘plain’ cooking, the ingredients often too expensive to 

be consistent with strict economy. 

From W. J. Poorer, New York, through Persrson & 
Bros., Philadelphia :— 

MARGARET MAITLAND OF SUNNYSIDE. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, author of “ Zaidee,” ete. A most quiet, unex- 
citing picture of a certain phase of Scottish life is this— 
that under the close shelter of the »oanse and kirk. It is 
a pleasant picture, albeit not just such as we have been 
used to look upon, and all will feel kindlier toward a 
somewhat stern and reserved class of people for the read- 
ing of the book. 

From Lerypoupt & Hoit, New York :— 

“WHO BREAKS PAYS.”’ By the author of “Cousin 
Stella,”’ ete. An interesting and somewhat sensational 
story of English and continental life, culminating in 
tragedy. 

From Coapmay & Co., New York :— 

THE GHOST OF MY HUSBAND. A Tale of the Cres- 
cent City. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., author of “The 
Yemassee,” etc. This story, one of Mr. Simms’ earlier 
efforts, forms the second of the “‘Sunnyside Series”’ of 
cheap publications, Itis an ingeniously constructed tale, 
taking strong hold on the reader’s interest. 


From Cartton & Porter, New York, through Perxin- 
pine & Hiaains, Philadelphia:— 

THE HISTORY OF THE KELIGIOUS MOVEMENT OF 
THE BIGHTEENTH CENTURY, CALLED METHODISM. 
By Abel Stevens, LL.D. Macaulay mentions “some 
writers of books called Histories of England under the 
reign of,George II., in which the rise of Methodism is avt 
mentioned. Ina hundred years,’’ headds, “ such a breed 
of writers will be extinct.” The fact on which he laid so 
much stress is eveu more important to Americans than to 
Englishmen, since, by our democratic constitution, the 
lower or uneducated classes, among which Methodism is 
so powerful, have undisputed control in the government 
of the nation. In acountry where numerical preponde- 
rance involves consequences so immense, a deuomination 
that numbers three millious of members must always be 
formidable, and its history, in one point of view, deeply 
interesting and significant. Mr. Stevens’s work confirms 
the opinion, that on the practical side especially is Meth- 
odism valuable. In the world of thought it is as-yet a 
phenomenon of small account. No new ideas were ad- 
vanced by it, hardly any new views; Wesley's leading 
doctrines and catchwords were the expression of a mode 
of thought always more or less prevalent in the Englixh 
church. What he cid was to set these doctrines in a pow- 
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erful and impressive way before the people; to labor that 
the masses of his countrymen, for whom the established 
church had so poorly provided, should become Christians. 
It is the peculiar honor of Methodism, in an age when the 
poor were neglected and powerless, to have made its chief 
efforts for their welfare. It is impossible to doubt that its 
teachings were, upon the whole, beneficial ; that the cause 
of morality and uprightness was helped by them; that 
thousands lived more purely and died more hopefully 
because of them. There is another side to the shield, we 
think; but it is unnecessary to dilate upon it here. The 
book is well printed and bound. The author has ¢7i- 
dently bestowed great labor upon it. So far as we can 
judge, the history is accurate and thorough. It will be 
the book of instruction for the great Methodist denomina- 
tion in our republic, and, next to the Bible, will be stu- 
died and believed as their authority and inheritance, 
The women have reason for deep gratitude that the min- 
istry of their sex has not been omitted in this record of 
the Methodist ch~rch. 


From Ropert Carter & Broraers, New York:— 

HEAVEN OPENED. A Selection from the Correepond- 
ence of Mrs. Mary Winslow. Edited by Octavius Wins- 
low, D. D. This work, edited by the son of Mrs. Winslow, 
is one of those rare books that make Heaven seem indeed 
opened upon earth. This selection from letters, which 
Mrs. W. wrote during the later years of her life, gives us a 
vivid idea of the happiness which true evangelical piety— 
that comes te Christ as indeed the only Saviour from sin 
as well as for sin—may attain. Mrs. Winslow was in- 
deed the model of excellence for all Christian mothers. 
She has stamped her pure love, and faith, and hope, in 
indelible characters on all she has written. It is a book 
of absorbing interest. 

BINDING THE SHEAVES. By the author of the “Win 
and Wear Scries.’’ The scene of the story is laid ina New 
England village called Stratford. It is written in the first 
person: the anthoress is supposed to have left a city home 
just before the opening of the book, and this is the detail 
af her first year’s experience of a country neighborhood. 
As may be surmised from the title, the character of the book 
is religious; the ‘‘sheaves’’ are the results of Christian 
labors, and the authoress seems to have had a full share 
ofthem. The story is written in a pleasant, ladylike way, 
without twaddle or repetition, and gives the reader a 
lively idea of the hervine’s character. It displays not 
only good taste, but ready talent; both qualities suffi- 
ciently rare to merit notice. The work is well printed 
and bound, with several illustrations. Itis a book worth 
keeping in a family library. 

THE GREAT PILOT AND HIS LESSONS. By the Rev. 
Richard Newton, D.D. This is a collection of Dr. New- 
ton's short sermons to children. They are brief, plain, 
well-written appeals to them to be better and kinder to- 
wards other people and more thoughtful of God. Every 
lesson is well adapted both in matter and manner for the 
class whom it addresses; and the stories and pictures 
scattered through the volume make it pleasant as well as 
profitable. The paper and the printing are excellent. 

OMNIPOTENCE OF LOVING-KINDNESS. This is ‘‘a 
narration of a lady's work among the fallen in Glasgow, 
Scotland.” Iu other words, of an attempt to reseue such 
women from their degraded and miserable life by reli- 
gious means. Accompanied, we are glad to say, by mas- 
culine assistants, the Mrs. R , whose labors are here 
commemorated, made a bold and direct attack upon some 
of the worst places of resort for such persons. Her sue- 








cess has been very encouraging. It seems the intention 
of a society in New York to follow this example of doing 
good to those outcasts of society. 

From Jous H. Tixeatey, New York:— 

THE PROTEAN CARDS; or, Bow of 100 Games, Suit- 
able to all ages, With a new and enlarged book of direc- 
tions for playing forty of the games that may be played 
by the “Protean Cards.” By Kormah Lynn. This is 
the most ingenious box of games we have ever seen. It 
contains amusement enough for every evening in the 
year, for both old and young. For the home circle, 
there has been nothing brought out to equal them, the 
cards being very simple and the games easily learned. 
Every parent should buy a box of these cards ; they serve 
to make the family circle attractive, by furnishing inno- 
cent amusement to the old as well as the young. The 
compiler of these games is the author of a most interest- 
ing series of articles entitled ““A Few Friends,”’ that ap- 
peared in the Lapy’s Boox for 1564. 

THE STRATFORD GAME OF CHARACTERS AND 
QUOTATIONS. Also, THE STRATFORD SOLITAIRE. 
The “Stratford Game” is expected to become one of the 
most popular everissued. Itrenders the players familiar 
with the names of the principal characters, and many of 
the finest passages in Shakspeare’s plays, and though 
children can readily participate in the game, may fitly 
interest a Shakspearian scholar. The more intelligent and 
cultivated the players, the more spirited the game. 

The “‘ Stratford Solitaire "’ is a single-handed diversion. 
It is just the game to cheer the lonely, and pass away a 
weary hour. 

These games will make an elegant present for the 
Christmas and New Year's holidays. 

From J. E. Trutow & Co., Boston:— 

ART RECREATIONS, ETC. By Madame L. B. Urbino, 
Prof. Henry Day, and others. This very attractive work 
is a complete guide to the art of making all pretty and 
fanciful things that ladies love to fabricate. Ingenious® 
and diligent readers may, by putting the directicns of this 
book into practice, soon become experts in many curious 
and beantiful arts, by which a lady may not only support 
herself in comfort, but really lay by something. Those 
to whom “ muney is no object,’’ will find in these pages 
resources for the pleasant employment of their idle hours, 
and at the same time they can make charming things for 
their friends, salable articles for fairs, and adorn their 
own parlors and boudoirs with ‘‘loves of things,’’ which 
will give pleasure to all who see them and, moreover, 
give evidence of their own taste and industry. We ad- 
vise our friends to buy this beautiful volume; it is rich 
in graceful illustrations, and its whole scope is in accord- 
ance with the best culture of feminine taste in those pur- 
suits that adorn home and cultivate the love of womanly 
diligence in family life. 

THE ART OF CONFECTIONERY. If any lady who 
reads our “ Hints on Health,”’’ page 97, would like direc- 
tions for making her own sugar-plums and candies, ete., 
let her buy this new and very perfect treatise on the art. 
No “Irish earth’’ or poisonous compounds are used in 
the ‘‘confectionery’’ set forth in this beautiful volume. 


From Ticxnor & Fre.ps, Boston, through Lippixcorr 
& Co., Philadelphia :— 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. By Charles Reade, 
author of *‘ Peg Woffington,”’ etc. Various and conflict- 
ing opinions have been expressed with regard to the 
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moral tone and tendency of this story. Now, to us it 
seems that, with the exception of an occasional ancalled- 
for coarse phrase of Anglo-Saxon outspokeuuness, Griffith 
Gaunt is far from beirg as ‘‘ immoral’’ as are some con- 
temporary novels in which none of our sensitive critics 
have as yet discovered blemishes. But, leaving out all 
question of morality, it does not, as a story, come fully 
up to our idea of what Mr. Reade is capable of writiag. 
We think he has done better. 

From Lorine, Boston, through G. W. Prroner, Phila- 
delphia :— 

TOO GOOD FOR HIM. By Florence Marryat (Mrs. Ross 
Charch), author of ** Love’s Conflict,”’ etc. An excellently 
well-planned and well-written novel, it may be a matter of 
wonder to many that, with its professedly moral tone, its 
reward of virtue and its punishment of vice, we yet have 
serious objections to urge against thisbook. Our space is 
too limited to say all we might wish to say. But to be brief, 
it carries with it an insidious influence for evil, especially 
with the young. Its ideas of manhood and womanhood 
are both perverted. We know our own opinions are 
somewhat peculiar in such matters; but, we cannot be- 
lieve that a man coming fresh from the mud and slime 
of the worst of London bachelor society, who is only saved 
from sinking down forever into its depths of imyurity by 
the love of a foolishly confiding woman, can still retain 
all the marks and characteristics of a noble and undefiled 
manhood, and, by throwing his sins behind him, become 
at once the worthy husband ofa virtuous woman, a man 
for her ‘‘ to love and to honor.”’ 

MILLY ; or, The Hidden Cross. By Lucy Ellen Guern- 
sey, author of “ The Sign of the Cross,’’ ete. We are glad 
to see that, in this age of romances, the needs of the young 
are not entirely forgotten, and that now and then a 
purely healthful fiction is prepared for them. A story 
of life, ‘* Milly’’ will be especially charming to school 
girls, who will find its reading both pleasing and profit- 
able. 

From Les & Sueparp, Boston, through James 8. Ciax- 
tox, Philadelphia :— 

HOPE AND HAVE; or, Funny Grant among the In- 
dians. By Oliver Optic. 

HASTE AND WASTE; or, The Young Pilot of Lake 
Champlain. By Oliver Optic. 

Though the date of the Lapy'’s Book carries us well into 
the holidays, we have here the first intimation from pub- 
lishers that ‘Christmas is coming.”” The two books 
above mentioned are all they shoald be, both inside and 
out, to make them appropriate and acceptable holiday 
gifts to a son or daughter, nephew, niece, or juvenile 
friend. 


From Ws. V. Spencer, Boston, through Prrersoxr & 
Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

PATRIOTISM AT HOME; or, The Young Invincibles. 
By the anthor of “ Fred Freeland; or, The Chain of Cir- 
camsta nces."’ 


From Moors, Wiristaca, & Batpwry, Cincinnati :— 

NOAM, and Other Poems. By C. T. Bateman. A little 
volume of poems, exhibiting on the part of their author 
more ambition, perhaps, than genius, but, nevertheless, 
not without merit. 

From Apams, BLackmer, & Lyon, Chicago :— 

WINTER FREED: A Summer Idyl. By Edgar Lewie 
Wakeman, There is fair promise in this brief effort of 





a youthful poet to embody in verse his recollections of 
boy-life on his father’s farm. Indeed, while, as a whole, 
the poem seldom rises above the ordinary level of youth- 
ful versification, there are occasional passages breathing 
the true spirit of poetry. 

From Minton Brapiey & Co., Springfield, Mass. :— 

CROQUET: lis Principles tnd Rules, with Explana- 
tions and Illustrations for the Lawn and Parlor. By 
Prof. A, Rover, F.C. R. Says the Preface: “This Manual 
has been prepared by a practical and enthusiastic lover of 
Croquet, and revised and improved by some of the most 
scientific players in the country.”’ 





Godeps Arm-COhair. 


JANUARY, 1867. 


Tue THIRTY-EIGHTH year and the 439th number of the 
Lapy’s Buvox! Our old subscribers need no promises 
from us as to what we intend to do this year. To those 
who, for ti-e first time, are about to subseribe, we would 
say—that it will be our constaut aim to keep the Boox up 
to that high standard of excellence it has maintained for 
many years. We wish all our patrons a Happy New 
Year. 

Our steel plate this month will not only bring a flush 
of pleasant recollections to our younger readers, but will, 
we are sure, recall to older hearts a memory of that grand 
era of the days of childhood—the first party. Is there one 
of our readers who cannot recal] the momentous occasion ? 
The hurrying home from school, for fear of being late at 
the grand toilet, the bath, and snowy garments lying 
ready upon the bed ; thetiny slippers, the crisp new dress, 
the bright sash, and the fairy-like gloves. Who cannot 
recall the feeling of gratified vanity, as, standing tip-toe 
on the chair, the wee debutante watched the glcessy ring- 
lets failing from mamma's skilful fingers? Then the party 
itself, with -ll our own little friends, and so many more, 
assembled inthe brilliant drawing-room ; the mazy dances, 
the music, the delicious supper, the unconquerable sleepi- 
ness, that ends in mamma’s wrapping the little figure in 
a soft, warm shawl, and putting her carefully in the car- 
riage for the homeward drive. Weare sure that but few 
can see the exquisite engraving, the pretty, childish face, 
and still prettier older one, bending so loving to the task 
before her, and not recall the great occasion of girlhood— 
the “ First Party.’’ 

The title-page for January needs no comments; we are 
sure our readers will admit its beauties. 

Next follows the unusually beantiful colored plate, that 
gives the latest caprices of Dame Fashion for the guidance 
of brides and bridemaids. 

A Fancy Slipper, in two colors, follows next. 

Then the wood-cuts demand attention. ‘ On the Wissa- 
hickon,"’ a skating scene, is fall of life and vivacity ; and 
we aresure no one will deny the importance of great disere- 
tion, illustrated in the “*Spendiag of a Penny.”” So many 
nice things to tempt the capitalist, so many eager faces 
waiting his choice, such vast responsibility upon the 
young shoulders! Cannot we all remember the per- 
plexities of such an hour? 

“Thon 'rt not the Same," is the title of the new song, 
written expressly for this nunrber. 

The latest Paris fashions are illustrated in a Morning 
Robe of brown Cashmere, with a deep blue band on tha c 
edge, and rich Persian bordering; a Promenade Suit of 
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bine poplia with gored paletét of black; a novel Prome- 
nade suit, showing the new style of fastening the dress in 
a knot at the back, and a new pattern for street sack ; two 
suits for children; the Irene Jacket, with both front and 
back view, and a gentleman’s dressing-gowan. 

The fancy work department is very rich and varied. 
The Hat Peg, with full description, is entirely new, and 
a beautiful Border for a mantel-piece follows; then a 
Case for crochet and knitting needles, with three illustra- 
tions. 

After perusing articles by Marion Harland (who com- 
mences a new serial in this number), 8. Annie Frost, 
Mary W. Janvrin, A. M. Dana, Neale Bernard, and other 
favorites, we find again a store of new fashions aud pai- 
terns. A Creole waist, two opera bonnets, a white velvet 
and brown Velvet promenade bonnet, a Neapolitan bat, 
peplam evening dress, dinner dress, three dresses for little 
girls; a basket for drying salad ; knitted border fur a bed- 
quilt; design for the end of a fancy scarf; crochet smok- 
ing cap; patterns for embroidery, working on net, and a 
choice selection of fancy letters. 

Our receipts are all new and valuable. 


Croquet.—In the February number for this year we 
will commence a series of articles upon the fashionable 
and fascinating game of Croquet, with illustrations and 
complete directions. They will contain the latest and 
most complete rules of this game, which is now so popu- 
lar, not only in this country, but all through Europe, and 
which, for grace, skill, and healthy recreation, has no 
rival in out-door amusements, 


Make up Your Civss according to the terms published 
on thecover. Remember that the Lapr’s Boox is the best 
work for ladies published in this country. Any person 
with a very little trouble can get up a club for the Book. 
We have frequently been so informed by ladies—the work 
is so popular. Clubs must be for the Lapy’s Boox alone. 


Ovr new subscribers must not become impatient at any 
seeming neglect in not receiving their numbers. We send 
off as fast as we can, and in regular order. The receipt 
of between fourand five hundred letters a day necessarily 
requires time. Every one will be attended to in season. 


“‘Tue Catipren’s Hove.’’—As we anticipated, Mr. Ar- 
thur’s beautiful magazine for the little ones has received 
the warmest kind of a welcome from the people and their 
children. They had aright to expect sometbing very good 
and very attractive, and they have not been disappointed. 
The question, ‘‘ What shall I give my children to read ?”’ 
is one that is asked by every considerate parent, and the 
answer is not always satisfactory. But, as regards Mr. 
Arthur’s writings, none hesitate. Almost every one, 
therefore, who saw the announcement of the Children's 
Hour, said, “That is just what I want for my little 
oues,’’ or, “Just what I waut for my young brothers and 
sisters.’’ And so, the response to his new magazine has 
been a welcome from the public such as few periodicals 
have received. 

As the publishers said it should be, so it {s, the hand- 
somest magazine yet issued in this country. The terms 
are so moderate, that it is within the means of almost 
every one. $) 25 a year; or 5 copies for $5. We will 
send the Lapy’s Boox and Cai_pren’s Hour for $3 50. 
Any subseriber of the Lapy's Book can have the Cui1- 
pREN’s Horr for $1. Send to us, or to T. 8. ArrHuR, 323 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for 1867.—The January 
number commences the fifth volume of our well-knowa 
periodical, and is the most elegant specimen of a musical 
magazine ever published in this country. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated, one of the title-pages being an elegant 
lithograph, drawn expressly for the work, and another 
being printed in a showy tint. There are four title-pages 
in the number, each one accompanying the piece of music 
attached to it. In this feature, as in many others, Hollo- 
way’s Musical Monthly stands alone, and far in advance 
of any other musical journal in the world. The music in 
the number is entirely original, and from the best com- 
posers in the country. Coralie Bell, author of those ex- 
quisite songs, Lillie Clare, and Speak My Name in Your 
Home, Nellie, furnishes a charming ballad ; Karl Reden 
gives an exquisite Morceau de Salon; Mr. Drewer fur- 
nishes the Chickamauga Grand March; and Mr. Rholio, 
so fayorably known for his arrangement of Stars of the 
Summer Night, gives au easy and effective arrangement 
of a pretty waltz movement in that most popular of all 
modern comic operas, Crispino e la Comare, The Cobbler 
and the Fairy. 

This music, besides being of the highest character, is 
all printed on real music paper, from engraved plates, and 
of the regular sheet music size. In these respects, again, 
Holloway’s Musical Monthly differs from all other musi- 
cal periodicals in the world. The music in the January 
number alone, if purchased in the stores, would cost 
nearly half a year’s subscription, and not nearly so ele- 
gantly published. We send the January number, post- 
age free to any address in the United States on receipt of 
50 cents. This number makes the choicest Christmas pre- 
sent of the season, to a musical friend. 

The terms of the Monthly, notwithstanding the costly 
improvements we are making, are as usual, $4 per annum 
for a single subscription; or, to clubs of two or mores 
$3 50 each. Every one sending in a club of six, with 
$21, is entitled to a free copy the entire year, making 
seven copies for $21. Remember, every number for 1867 
will be beautifully illustrated. Address J. Starr Hollo- 
way, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post-Office, Phila- 
delphia. In no other way can the Monthly be obtained. 

New Sheet Music. —We can also send the following new 
songs and ballads: Around the Fire, timely Christmas 
song and chorus. Christmas Bells, fine song and chorus, 
by Stewart. Darling, Kiss my Eyelids Down, beautiful 
new song, hy same. Down by the Whispering Sea, duet 
by same. O Say that You Ne’er will Forget Me, same. 
Lillie Clare, and Speak My Name in Your Home, Nellie, 
the two songs by Coralie Beli, now being sung every- 
where. The Moon Shone Over My Left, and If You Love 
Me, Why Can’t You Say So? two sprightly new songs, 
with tinted title-pages. Each of the above 30 cents. When 
We are Married, comic vocal duet by Glover, 35. For 
Ever and For Ever, by author of Rock Beside the Sea, with 
elegant pictorial title- page—a most beautiful song, 40. 

Also, Lamoille Waltz, Aureola Polka, aud Arcadia 
Waltz; three pretty pieces by Cloy, each 30. La Fleur 
du Soir, fine Polka Mazourka by Talexy, 40. Lischen et 
Fritzchen, splendid new set of Waltzes by Strauss, 50. 
Snowflakes, by Brinley Richards, beautifully illustrated, 
50. Christmas Chimes, Brinley Richards, 40. Cherry 
Bounce Schottische, 20. Prairie Queen Waltz, 20. Aa 
Alpine Farewell, elegant nocturne, 30, Les Joyeuses, six 
easy Polkas, Waltzes, etc., for beginners, complete, 75. 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


Send all orders as abvuve, to J. Stare Houiioway. 
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Freiaut on Lerrers AND PREmIvM on Dararrs.—We 
want our subscribers distinctly to understand, that when 
they send their letters by express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay the 
premium. We advise subscribers to remit by mail a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. A. 
Gopgy. Should either be lost, it can be renewed without 
loss to the sender. 





Tue following description of a night scene in Venice is 
taken from a work on Venetian Life:— 


** About nightfall camethe market boats on their way to 
the Rialto market, bringing heaped fruits and vegetables 
from the main land ; and far into the night the soft dip of 
the oar and the gurgling progress of the boats were com- 
pany and gentlest Jullaby. By which time, if we looked 
out again, we found the moon risen, and the ghost of 
dead Venice shadowily happy in haunting the lonesome 
palaces, and the sea, which had so loved Venice, kissing 
and caress'ng the tide-worn marble steps, where her feet 
seemed to rest. At night, sometimes, we saw from our 
balcony one of those frescoes, which once formed the chief 
splendor of festive occasions in Venice, and are peculiar 
to the city where alone their fine effects are possible. The 
Sresco isa procession of boats with music and lights. Two 
immense barges, illuminated with hundreds of paper lan- 
terns, carry the military bands; the barges of the civil 
and military dignitaries follow, and then the gondolas of 
such citizens as choose to take part in the display, though 
since 1859 no Italian, unless an employ? of the govern- 
ment, has been seen in the procession. No gondola has 
less than two lanterns, and many have eight or ten, 
shedding mellow lights of blue, and red, and purple, over 
uniforms and silken robes. The soldiers of the bands 
breathe from their instruments music the most perfect and 
exquisite of its kind iu the world; and as the procession 
takes the width of the Grand Canal in its magnificent 
course, soft crimson flushes play upon the time-worn 
marble of the palaces, and die tenderly away, giving to 
light and then to shadow the opulent seulptures of arch, 
and pillar, and spandril, and weirdly illuminating the 
grim and bearded visages of stone that peer down from 
doorway and window. It isa sight more gracious and 
fairy than ever poet dreamed.” 


Artuvr’s Home Macazine has largely increased in 
interest and value during the past year, and is far in ad- 
vance of all its rivals. As a cheap ladies’ macazine, it is 
unquestionably the best. We notice that its fashion and 
needlework departments have been greatly improved. 
Por $4 50 we send Lapy’s Book and Home Maeazinz. 


Bap News ror Unmarrtep Laprrs.—Among the new 
inventions is a button which is fastened to cloth without 
thread. It is said to consist solely of a button with a 
wire, to be inserted into the cloth like a corkscrew, and 
then pressed down flat, so as tu form a ring to hold the 
button to its place. As this invention will enable men to 
keep the battous on their shirts, it is calculated to do 
away with wives altogether. 

An “unmarried lady " wishes to inquire whether these 
patent buttons will darn stockings, make bread, or do the 


washing? 


We will publish during the year an interesting story 
by the authoress of ‘‘ Adaptation”—a story that met with 
great praise in our last volume, 

We hear of quite a number of persons who have 
sent Mr. Arthar’s new magazine, The Children’s Hour, 
to Homes for Friendless Children, to Houses of Refnge, 
and to poor children whose parents could not afford to 
subscribe. This is a good thought. Fora trifling sum, 
how much pleasure and profit may thus be given. 





Every lady whe wishes to keep the fashion—and what 
lady don’t?—should subseribe for Godey.—Demecrat, 
Springfield, Ohio. 





Do You Waxt a Sewrne Macuine? The publishers of 
Arthur’s Home Magazine offer Wileox & Gibbs’ Sewing 
Machines as premiums for getting subscribers. The ma- 
chine is the one sold by the manufacturers at $56 cash, 
with hemmer, feller, and tucker~a first class machine 
in all respects. This offer is so made, that any one who 
procures either a large or small list of subscribers can get 
the machine. Send 20 cents to T. 8.AnTHUR & Co., 323 
Waluut Street, Philadelphia, and get a sample copy of 
Home Magazine, with all the particulars. We have not 
seen a fairer offer of a sewing machine than this, nor one 
in which the requirements were easier. 


Tur following beautiful bit of poetry, entitled “ My 
‘ Good-for-Nothing,’’’ is evidently written by a mother, 
or by one who has all the loving feelings of a mother:— 


“What are you good for, my brave little man? 
Answer that question for me if you can— 
You, with your fingers as white as a nun, 
You, with your ringlets as bright as the sun; 
All the day long with your busy contriving, 
Into all mischief and fun you are driving ; 
See if your wise little noddle can tell 
What you are good for—now ponder it well.” 


Over the carpet the dear little feet 
Came with a patter to climb on my seat; 
Two merry eyes, full of frolie and glee, 
Under their lashes looked up unto me; 
Two little bands, pressing soft on my face, 
Drew me down close in a Joving embrace ; 
Two rosy lips gave the answer so true— 
“Good to love you, mamma ; good to love you!”’ 


Maxrina AN Exceprion.—Foote, the comedian, travelling 
in the west of Engiand, dined one day ataninn. When 
the cloth was removed the landlord asked him how he 
liked his fare. “I have dined as well as any man in 
England,” said Foote. ‘* Except Mr. Mayor,” cried the 
landlord. “I do not except anybody whatever,” said he. 
“Bat you must,’’ bawled the host. ‘*] won’t.”—* You 
must.’’ At length the strife ended by the landlord (who 
was a petty magistrate) taking Foote before the mayor, 
who observed it had been customary in that town, fora 
great number of years, always to except the mayor, and 
accordingly fined hima shilling for not conforming to this 
ancient custom. Upon this decisiun, Foote paid the shill- 
ing, at the same time observing that he thought the land- 
lord the greatest fool in Christendom—except Mr. Mayor. 





Hotitoway’s Musicat, Montuiy.—This celebrated peri- 
odical enters upon its fifth year with the number for this 
month. This one number is the most elegant specimen 
of a musical periodical ever published in this country or 
anywhere else, whether we consider the fine pictorial 
embellishments, the superior quality and liberal quan- 
tity of the music, or the elegant white sheet music paper 
on which it is printed. Every number for 1867 we un- 
derstand will have fall page lithographic musie titles, 
a rich and costly feature never before attempted in a 
musical periodical. The music is always choice and 
fashionable, and contributed by the best composers in 
this country and Europe. Our friends should understand 
that Holloway’s Musical Monthly ia not a musical news- 
paper, but a monthly publication of real sheet music, 
furnishing music to its subscribers at about one-fifth the 
store price, and all musical people, and every one having 
a piano, melodeon, or cabinet organ in the house, should 
subscribe to it for 1867. For terms and other particulars, 
see the “ Musical Column,” in this number of the Lapy’'s 
Book, or, Mr. Holloway will send a Prospectus to any 
address on application to him by letter. We will send 
the Lapy’s Boox and the Musical Monthly one year on 
receipt of six dollars. 


Postar. Mover OrvERS.—Apply to your postmaster for 
® postal money order. No more losses by mail, 


~ 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





NOAH’S DOVE. 


Wuew Noah had been long shrt in, 
And thought the earth was dry, 
He sent a dove to fly for him 
Into the open sky. 


The raven he had sent before, 
Returned not to the ark; 

The gentle dove no safety saw, 
For all was drear aud dark. 


If like the dove I wander forth 
Into the stormy sky, 

Oat of the ark there's only wrath 
For sinners such as IL. 


Christ, like the ark, the refage is, 
For sinners lest like me; 

Without are floods and stormy skies, 
In Hix I safe shali be. 


Dear Lord, look forth and take me in, 
As Noah took the dove; 

Let me not perish in my sin, 
But save me in Thy love. 


FAIRY TALE TABLEAUX. 
TABLFAUX FROM THE “FAIR ONE WITH THE GOLDEN LOCKS. 


” 


Scene I represents the King bidding Avenant depart for 
the court of the Princess. The scene isa prison. Inthe 
centre of the room stands the King, in a loug crimson 
mantle trimmed with fur, a crown, and long curling hair. 
He must be a handsome boy, and Avenantaliso. Avenant, 
in a soiled tunic of dark cloth, disordered hair, and chains 
on his wrists and ankles, kneels at the King’s feet, who 
bends over as if raising hin. 

Scene II represents the arrival of Avenant at the court 
of the Fair one with Golden Locks. The scene is a parlor. 
In the centre of background, facing andieuce, stands a 
throne, raised upon a platform. Upon this is seated the 
Princess. She wears a rich dress and mantle, and has 
Jong light curls falling in profusion over her shoulders. 
One hand has a sceptre, the other rests on the arm of the 
throne. Upon the platform, three on each side, are her 
maids of honor, beautifully dressed. On each side of the 
room are the courtiers. Right of foreground, with profile 
to audience, as if just entering, stands Avenant. He wears 
a handsome dress, curling hair, and in one hand hulds an 
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embroidered velvet cap. The other arm holds close to 
his breast a small spaniel, Cabriole. 

Scene ITI represents the first task of Avenant. The 
scene is the same as before: bat the Princess stands in 
the centre of the stage, while Avenant, kneeling at her 
feet, presents the ring he has been sent to seek. 

Scene IV represents the arrival with the giant’s head. 
Scene same as before. The Princess is standing on the 
platform of the throne, her hands clasped before her eyes, 
while her maids of honor stand around her. Upon the 
floor, at the foot of the throne, is the head of the giant. 
(The boys must exert their skill upon this ferocious-look- 
ing article.) Avenant stands left of foreground, resting 
upon his sword, his little dog at his feet. 

Scene V represents the last task. Scene same as before. 
The Princess stands on the platform of the throne, her 
hand extended to Avenant, her face emiling as if pleased. 
One hand holds up the phial of the water of beauty. 
Avenant kneels at her feet, raising her hand to bis lips. 

Scene VI represents the arrival of Avenant and the Fair 
one with Golden Locks at the court of the King. Scene 
same as before, with a slight alteration in the throne. 
Upon the threne now is seated the Kiag, crowned and 
seeptred. On the platform stand courtiers, two on each 
side. In the foreground, profile to audience, as if just en- 
tering, are Avenant and the Princess. Avenant, a little in 
advance, is leading the Princess forward. The King ap- 
pears in the act of rising to greet her. 

Scene VII represents the Fair One rescuing Avenant 
from prison. The scene is the same as scene Ist. Avenant 
in the same mean dress, is lying in the centre of the stage, 
one arm supporting his head as if just aroused. Beside 
him, profile to andience, stands the Fair One with Golden 
Locks, her arms extended as if to raise and comfort him. 
At his feet is crouched the little spaniel, Cabriole. 


MY LADY'S TOTLET. 


Eacn having taken the name of some article of dress, 
chairs are placed for ali the party but one, so as to leave 
oue chair too few. They all sit down but one, who is 
called the Lady’s Maid, and stands in the ceatre. She 
then calis out, “My Lady ’s up and wants her shoes,’ 
when the one who bas takea that name jumps up and calls 
“Shoes!"’ sitting down directly. Ifany one does not rise 
as soor as called, she must forfeit. Sometimes she says, 
‘‘My Lady wants her whole toilet ;’’ then every one must 
jump up and change chairs, and as there is a chair too 
few, of course it occasions a scramble, and whoever is left 
standing must be Lady's maid, aud call to the others as 
before. 
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COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hoss, Architect, Philadelphia. 





First Story.—1 front porch ; 2 sitting- 
room, 15 by 18 feet; 3 hall, 7 feet; 4 
parlor, 17 by 18 feet; 5 pantry, 6 feet 
by 8 feet 6 inches; 6 dining-room, 13 by 
20 feet; 7 kitchen, 13 by 15 feet; 8, 9, 
closets, 

Second Story. —10 hall, 7 feet; 11 
chamber, 15 by 18 feet; 12 chamber, 17 
by 18 feet ; 13 chamber. 13 by 20 feet , 14 
chamber, 13 by 15 feet; 15 bath-room, 
7 feet 6 inches by 8 feet 6 inches; 16, 
17, 18, 19, closets. 

A CapMas Sorp.—On a rainy winter 
evening, a gentleman travelling in a 
cab found, on nearing his destination, 
that’ he had no money with him; so 
thinking he would try the honesty of 
the cabman, he ealled out, as he ran up 
the steps, “Wait a minute. I have 
dropped my money in the eab, and will 
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get a light aud search for it.”” The LE =I) 
words were barely spoken when the cab- 
man gave the horse a furious Jash, and 
drove off at a violent rate. The gentle- 
man, heartily amused at the result, called after him re- 
peatedly, but never saw cab or driver again. 





SOME HINTS. 


In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it; or a Post-office order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is suffli- 
ecient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

if you want your book sent to another post-office, state 
to what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once ‘ur it; don’t wait until the end of the year. 

Whea inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address ‘‘ Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.’’ 

When you send money for any other publication, we 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
ceases. 


FIRST STORY. 


| 
| 











SECOND STORY. 


We can always supply numbers for back years. 

Subseriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signa- 
ture be written so that they cau be easily made out. 





PostaGE on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter :— 

Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady's Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is reevived. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, aud 
may pay separately for each package as received. 


Do You Wisn ro Grvr a CuItp PLEAsvRE For A WHOLE 
Year? Send him The Children’s Hour, Mr. Arthur's now 
magazine for the little ones. 

Goprr ranks high in the magazine department of 
monthly contribnters to our general literature.—7ran- 
script, Liverpool, N. 8. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


A VALUABLE addition to the hoasehold economy, is a 
vegetable—a kitchen garden; and every housekeeper 
possessing a few rods of ground can readily cultivate all 
the vegetables necessary for the use of his family, by a 
judicious selection of the varieties, and a rotation of crops, 
Almest any soil, with a liberal supply of manure and 
thorough cultivation, can be made to yield a generous 
return. There are some varieties, especially, which can 
be prepared in so many differeut ways for the table, as to 
reader them almost indispensable ; prominent among these 
is the Tomato, and in no other has there been greater 
improvement by cultivation. Thesoft, watery, and seedy 
varieties, so generally cultivated, will soon be entirely 
displaced by the very superior new variety introdaced 
last season, and now popularly known as the TILDEN 
Tomato, which combines all the good qualities so desir- 
able in this vegetable fruit, viz., good size and great pro- 
ductiveness ; fine scarlet color, perfectly solid and smooth, 
containing very few seeds, and in flavor delicious. The 
fruit exhibited during the past season before the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society always received the first 
premium, and were the admiration of all for their beauty. 
The cultivation of the Tomato is very simple; the seeds 
can be sown for early use in February or March, in a 
hot-bed, or in a box or pot, in a warm sunny window of 
the house. When the plants are about two inches high, 
transplant in shallow boxes, about three inches apart, in 
which they can be kept until the season is far enough 
advanced to plant them out in the open ground, where 
they should be set about four feet apart each way. Mr. 
Dreer has taker great pains in saving the seed of this 
variety, and offers it in packets at 25cents each. He also 
offers a very superior Bean, from its size and color, called 
the Giant Wax Bean, the pods being from six to nine 
inches long, broad, and of a yellow wax-like color; a few 
poles will keepa family supplied during the entire season 
with its tender and delicious pods. The November num- 
ber of the American Agriculturist says: ‘The peculi- 
arity about the variety is that its pods even when full 
grown are perfectly tender, and may be used as snap- 
beans. We have tried them both separately and in suc- 
cotash, and consider them truly delicious.”” Also in 
packets at 25 cents each, and forwarded by mail to any 
address. Mr. Dreer has a full assortment of fresh and 
genuine Vegetable, Flower, Grass, Herb, and Field Seeds, 
fall lists of which may be found in Dreer’s Garden Cal- 
endar for 1867. which also contains directions for their 
cultivation, and will be mailed to all who inclosea stamp 
to his address. HENRY A. DREER, 

714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR SUPERIOR NEEDLES. 


We have made arrangements by which we can continue 
to furnish the ladies’ favorite needles for 40 cents per 100 
and a 3 cent stamp to pay retura postage. This is much 
cheaper than they can be purchased elsewhere, and the 
needles are of a much finer quality. The demand is so 
great for them that it is the business of one person in our 
office to attend to the orders. We resume again at little 
profit to ourselves, but we are anxious that our subscri- 
bers should be supplied with a superior article. 











MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Trese are attracting considerable attention among the 
curious, The effect is novel and surprising. We have 
made arrangements to furuish them at 25 cents a package 
by mail. 





OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE, 


Contains first-class original Stories, Sketches of Travel, 
Spicy Dialogues, excellent Music, Biographies of Great 
Men, Letters, Problems, Rebusses, Puzzles, etc. 

1867. New Series. The Eleventh year of its Publica- 
tion. Acknowledged to be one of the first magazines of 
the land. 

82 large double column OCTAVO PAGES FACH MONTH. 
Among its contributors are some of the most emineut 
American writers, and its pages are embellished with 
original designs from the most cultivated American art- 
ists. A Journal as elevating in tone and elegant in ap- 
pearance as American talent and skill can produce. 

A Department is especially devoted to ‘‘oux LITTLE 
FOLKs.”’ 

Published the first of every month at $1 25 a year. 3 
copies, $3. 5 copies, with Premium, $5. 

Valuable Premiums for Clubs, Rare inducements to 
Agents. Specimen numiers with full instructions sent 
post-paid for ten cents. Agents wanted in every School 
and at every Post-Office in the United States. Every 
teacher should have it. 

Address 
J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 


1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LADIES INSTRUCTED IN 


Book-keeping, Penmanship, Mercantile 
Arithmetic, Business Papers, 
ETC. ETC., AT 


Crittenden’s Commercial College, 
637 Chestnut St., corner of Seventh. 


CaTALoeves, containing full information, furnished 
gratis, on application to 


S. H. CRITTENDEN & CO, 





BiLLeTpovx PxHoroarapas.—This is the name given to 
a neat little anmounted photograph about the size of a 
postage stamp, and gummed on the back in a similar 
way. By this means you can attach your likeness, when 
desired, to your visiting-card, or place it ait the head of 
the paper on which you write your letter, and do it as 
easily as affixing a postage stamp. These pretty little 
likenesses are furnished all ready for use, at the moderate 
price of $1 50 for twenty-four. 

We have made arrangements to get these Billetdouxe 
Photographs for any of our readers who may desire them. 
The price will be as above, $1 50 for twenty-four. A 
good card photograph from which to copy the portrait 
must be sent to us, 





FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 


“Beaocrty,”’ says the modern proverb, ‘“‘is but skin 
deep,’’ and there is much truth in the assertion; for let 
any individual—male or female-—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous cf possessing, and by the 
use of 


UPHAM’S 
Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher, 


the desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wisha 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upnam's “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,’’ and take 
no other. Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. 
Upnam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Also, for 
sale by all Druggists. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Nv order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp, and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay recurn postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. V. A. 8.—Sent patterns October 18th. 

Miss J, R. C.—Sent cloak by Kiusley’s express 19th. 

Miss F. W. —Sent patterns 19th. 

Mrs. H. M. B.—Sent pattern 19th. 

Miss F. S. P.—Sent pattern 19th. 

Mrs, F. N. P.—Sent pattern and lead comb 22d. 

Miss M. L. 8.—Sent silk fringe and cord by Harnden’s 
express 22d. 

Mrs. N. L. C.—Sent furs by Wells, Fargo’s express 22d. 

Mrs. 8S. F. R.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 22d. 

Mrs. F. T.—Sent pattern 22d. 

Mrs. E. N. 8.—Sent box by Adams’s express 29th. 

C. D, C.—Sent braid and silk 29th. 

L. F.—Sent silk dress by Kinsley’s express 30th. 

Mrs. J. G. P.—Sent collar 30th. 

Mrs. E. A. H.—Sent handkerchief 30th. 

Mrs. C. E. L. W.—Sent pattern 30th. 

J. E. B.—Sent pattern November 3d. 

Mrs. M. A. C.—Sent pattern 3d. 

L. P. J.—Sent pattern 3d. 

M. M. 8.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Miss V. A. M.—Sent pattern 3d 

A. C. C.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mrs. T. J. 8.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mrs. L. G.—Sent lead comb 34. 

Mrs. A. H.—Sent stamping materials 5th. 

Miss N. 8.—Sent skirt supporters 6th. 

Mrs. M. E, W.—Sent patterns 6th. 

Mrs. D. T.—Sent box by-Adame’s express Sth. 

Mrs. E. G. F.—Sent pattern Sth. 

M. A. M.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Mrs. E. H. A.—Sent pattern Sth. 

M. 8.—Sent pattern 9th. 

H. L. G.—Sent silk dress by Adams's express 12th. 

Mrs. V. A. 8.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Mrs. J. W. C.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Mrs. L. B.—Sent pattern 12th. 

J. A.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Miss C.—Sent pattern 12th. 

H. E. 8.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Miss M. E. W.—Sent ring by Adams's express 14th. 

Mrs. W. W. W.—Sent working cotton 14th. 

Mrs. E. N. 8.—Sent Shawl by Adams’s express l4th, 

Miss L. M. M.—Sent pattern 16th. 

8. B. M.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Mrs. L. H.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Mrs. Dr. E.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Miss B. M. B.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Mrs. A. R. K.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Mrs. P. C. P.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Wilhelmina.—We entirely agree with you; but while 
American girls continue to consider it degrading to be 
house servants, we see no prospect of a change. Thcre 
is a strong, though absurd prejudice against domestic 
service by the class of young girls best qualified for its 
duties, and needlework is preferred, which is much less 
remunerative and more exhausting. Girls and young 
Women seem to dread the restraint of good Christian 
homes, and feel that working in a kitchen is lowering to 
their foolish feelings of pride. Of course we are well 








aware of the excitability and fretfulness of many of Eve's 
daughters, both in patlor and kitchen, and how the mis- 
tress is not always considerate, nor the maid.always 
amiable. We believe a grand step towards reform might 
be taken by every lady who recognizes the mutual re- 
sponsibility of those who serve and those who are served. 
A servant appreciated and encouraged is far more likely 
to do her best—far less iikely to shirk duty, or to yearn 
for liberty, however hardly purchased—than the domestic 
who is only addressed in the language of reproach, and 
scolded for not being in two places at once. Servants 
should be held firm)y to their duty, but a little more con- 
sideration would help them to do that duty more cheer- 
fully, and, in the long run, better. 

Mrs. W. M. 8.—That is a stain that cannot be removed 
by any preparation, as it destroys the color of the glove. 

A, W.—We can furnish Orné balls; they cost from $2 
to $20 apiece. Address, Fashion Editress. 

X. Y. Z.—Sherry, Madeira: fancy cakes. 


L, A.—No. 
Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autamn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
abie for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is oris nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell's, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JANUARY. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of heavy white satin, made with a very 
long train. The skirt is gored, so as to be almost plain 
at the waist. The corsage is high, perfectly plain, and 
worn with a small point appliqué collar. Sleeves long, 
and finished with a trimming of lace and tulle. The 
skirt trimming consists of a rich appliqué lace, laid on 
asatunic. Rosettes of lace are placed at intervals above 
the flounce. The hair is heavily crimped, dressed with 
bandeaux of fine white flowers, and a rich point appliqué 
lace veil. 

Fig. 2.—Bridemaid’s dress of white silk, with over. 
dress of white er'pe. Theskirt is trimmed with garlands 
of bright flowers, and the overskirt is looped and trimmed 
with flowers. The corsage is plain, with bertha formed 
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of folds of crépe edged with lace. The girdle is of gold, 
fastened with a clasp. Flowers are gracefully festooned 
both on the front and back of the corsage. The hair is 
rolled off the face, and dressed with flowers, which also 
fall over the neck asa necklace. A tulle veil is thrown 
over the back of the head and floats over the dress, 

Fig. 3.—Dress of figured muslin, gored so that thetunic, 
skirt, and corsage are in one piece. The overskirt is cut 
in deep festoons, edged with a ruffle and trimmed with 
tufis of fowers. The underskirt is of white silk, finished 
on the edge with a muslin ruffle. The hair is dressed 
with white flowers, and a tulle veil falling over the face. 

Fig 4.—Dress of white silk, tightly gored, and cut 
square in the neck. The corsage is trimmed with a light 
feather trimming. The neck is covered with a fulling of 
tulle, drawn up to the throat and finished with feather 
trimming. A bouquet of flowers is fastened at the waist 
of the dress, and garlands proceeding from it are carried 
round the skirt. A small shepherdess wreath is placed 
on top of the head, and over it is thrown a very long and 
full tulle veil. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of rich white satin, elaborately trimmed 
with point lace and crystal ornaments. The overskirt is 
formed entirely of point lace. The corsage is plain, cut 
square, and trimmed with point lace to match the skirt. 
The hair is dressed plainly with a point lace veil. 

Fig. 6.—Bridemaid’s dress of green silk, made with a 
peplum quite short in front, but ranning down to sharp 
points at the sides, which are finished with tassels. The 
corsage is in the Greek form, square, and laid in box- 
plaits. It is trimmed with velvet, and finished with 
point lace. The girdle is of gold. Hair crimped and 
dressed with bands of green velvet. 


— 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Tue fiat has gone forth—short dresses are to be fash- 
ionable, and hoops are to be reduced in size. Already do 
we see a number of short-skirted, collapsed individuals 
perambulating our streets, but so far the custom is not 
general. It is, however, struggling hard for supremacy, 
which it is bound ere long to obtain. 

Short skirts are not to be reserved for the street only, 
but are also destined for the ball-room. This is doubtless 
a wise proceeding, fora beautiful toilette frequently comes 
from a dance completely hors de combat, or, in other 
words, in tatters only fit for the rag bag. 

Trains are to be by no weans discarded, but are intended 
for home wear, dinners, and receptions. With long skirts 
ample crinoline must of course be worn, to give a grace- 
ful sweep to the dress. 

There are various styles of short dresses, some are made 
with a Redingote or long paletct, a style introduced by 
the Princess de Metternich, and shown in one of our front 
cuts. In others the body or basquine is made like the 
dress, and the sleeves like the petticoat. The skirt is cut 
in deep points, the trimming running round the points and 
graduating up to the waist, giving the effect of a skirt 
formed of very small gores lined out by trimming. Others 
are epened at regular intervals over a simulated petticoat, 
Both of these styles we will shortly give our readers. 

The nicest things in the way of dress elevators, are the 
Benoiton loopers introduced by Mme. Demorest. The 
prettiest are large black medallion heads connected by 
links to little attachments which fasten on each breadth 
of the skirt. Not only are they a very great convenience, 
bat they prove to be a decided ornament. 

A very zice stocking suspender has also been brought 





out by Mme. Demorest. 


It is certainly a very desirable 
article for children, for nothing gives a more untidy ap- 
pearance than stockings hanging in folds round the legs. 
It is a simple little contrivance, consisting of elastics 
with patent fasteners caught oa the stocking, and then to 


a@ waistband or body. It is decidedly better than the 
straps and buttons, for the reason that buttons are apt to 
be torn off in the wash ; and, unless all the stockings are 
the same length, the straps will not answer the purpose. 
The suspenders can be adjusted in a moment, aud may be 
altered to suit any length of stocking. 


Little boys of two and three years of age are wearing 
high-necked piqué dresses with long sleeves. They are 
generally gored, and frequently turned off at the sides en 
revers, showing a bright petticoat underneath. 

Older children wear a full jacket buttoning to the waist- 
band of the pants, which are also full and confined at the 
knee. The trimming consists of very narrow velvet, or 
else braid and fancy buttons. 

For little girls there is nothing particularly new; they 
are their mammas in miniature. 

Now that the decree has gone forth in favor of short 
dresses, we must look to our boots. As harmony of color 
prevails to a great extent in dress, boots and shoes should 
also accord, 


One of the latest styles is of a bright cuir-colored leather 
buttoned up the sides, made with very high Louis XV. 
heels, and finished with tassels. Some have very deep 
patent leather tips with kid uppers buttoned half way up 
the leg, and finished with loops of cord and two tassels. 
Others, again, have the uppers of cloth, lasting, or a 
checkered material, and are leced very high on the leg. 
Some are stitched with colored silk and trimmed with 
colored cords and tassels. For evening wear they are 
frequently of white lasting silk or satin with colored tips 
and heels. 

The operas, balls, and weddings in which we have been 
reveling of late, have inaugurated very elegant toileties. 

Of wedding-dresses we give quite a variety in our steel 
plate. We will, however, add another to our list; one 
that has just been completed by a very celebrated modiste 
in Paris, for a young Philadelphian. The dress is of rich 
white silk with gored skirt and round corsage. Small 
tufts of flowers are arranged from the neck to the waist. 
The coiffure consists of three bandeaux of orange-blos- 
soms made of wax scented with orange. A short veil 
covers the face and falls as low as the waist, and from 
each side of the hood floats a mass of tulle completely 
veiling the dress, 

Another very elegant dress lately made up is of white 
silk trimmed with leaves of white satin veined with small 
pearls, and edged with blonde lace. 

Many of the new bridal coiffures are formed of a large 
flower, a rose, for instance ; this is surrounded by small 
flowers forming a rosette as large as a saucer. 

The newest sash for evening wear is the Dagmar, made 
of velvet of some bright color, studded with beads. It is 
cut in long, wide scallops, forming a basque round the 
waist, and at the back it describes a fan, the leaves being 
indicated by rows of gilt or silver buttons. 

We hear of a new trimming called Dentelle cachmire. 
It is a lace of the Cluny order, but woven of cachmire 
wool of bright colors. Besides its novelty and elegance, 
it is capable of being washed. 

We find among the new evening dresses a number 
made of white muslin with double skirts, embroidered 
with bright flowers, either detached bunches or garlands 
and wreaths, 
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Coat tails and basquines are now generally simulated 
by trimmings. It requires less material, gives less fall- 
ness round the hips, insures a better fit, and the deception 
is complete. 


Robe wrappers this season incline more to the dress 
form. See our illustration, page 20. Anvther style has 
a rich bordering merely running down the front of the 
wrapper. The rest of the material being plain, admits of 
its being tightly gored as a Princesse dress. 

Suits of velvet and velveteen are quite fashionable, the 
most desirable colors being black, maroon, blue, and pur- 
ple. The wrap is generally a loose sack trimmed with 
fur—either sable, mink, chinchilla, or ermine. 

Among the pretty fancies are the numerous litt!e jackets, 
80 popular for operas and small reunions. They are 
made of velvet, silk, satin, Cashmere, lace, and scarlet 
cloth. A pretty sample may be seen in the front of the 
Book. 

Velvets are frequently embroidered with colored silk, 
or bordered with a narrow band of fur. A border of 
chinchilla on a black velvet jacket worn over a vest of 
searlet satin or silk, is exceedingly stylish. Some are 
made with square tails at the back, showing a broad Em- 
pire sash, others have long basques with revers of fancy- 
colored silk embroidered with steel beads. Similar revers 
ornament the front. 


Beaded Cashmere jackets are all the rage, and where it 
is not convenient to have the material stamped, the follow- 
ing plan may be adopted to iusure regularity in the bead- 
ing: Cut out the material in the desired shape, then with 
a chalk pencil rule slanting lines in the form of diamonds, 
In the point of every diamond drop a bead or cluster of 
beads, as fancy may dictate. After the work is completed, 
the chalk marks are easily rubbed out without injuring 
the material. A border may also be traced in the same 
way and followed in beads, and the edge can be finished 
by beads and bugles threaded to form a fancy fringe. 

Jackets are worn both with and without sleeves, the 
latter are the most dressy for evening wear. Besides 
those of silk and velvet, we find them composed of alter- 
nate rows of Cluny insertion and velvet ribbon. 

Peplums and short- waisted dresses are both worn. We 
give cuts of the different styles in the present number. 

At the request of some of our patronesses, a few hints 
on mourning will be given. 

For widows, or first mourning for any one, we have 
Bombazine, which ranks first, and is always fashiouable ; 
it can be had of different textures to suit the climate. 
Besides this, we find Canton cloth, Tamise, Madonna 
cloth, Biarritz, Reps, double width de laines, and a va- 
riety of other materials, 

Black ecrépe collars are for first or very deep mourning, 
then white tarlatane, and lastly linen. Crépe under- 
sleeves are seldom worn, being extremely unserviceable. 
The dress sleeve is either tight to the waist and worn with 
a black erépe euff, or else it isa little loose and finishsd 
with a crépe fold or trimming. 

As a wrap, @ double wool shawl, a plain cloth paletdt 
or sack, or a tight fitting garment like the dress may be 
worn. 

The bonnet is of the Ristori or Empire shape covered 
with erépe, and with it is worn a long double crépe veil 
tied under the chin, with a ribbon run through the hem. 
Sometimes it is fastened at the side of the bonnet by a 
band or knot of erépe. 

When it is desirable to lighten mourning, a single crépe 
veil is substituted for the double one, afterwards it is 
shortened, and still later veils of black net trimmed with 





ruches or folds may be adopted. Veils may also be very 
prettily decorated by running in patterns with soft silk, 
ascording to designs on pages 23 and 90, 

A shower of beads and bugles brighten up bonnets; a 
white cap takes the place of the black one; and gradually 
flowers creep in, first white, then pearl, and lastly purple. 

The dress materials we have mentioned, with the ex- 
ception of bombazine, may be worn for most any kind of 
mourning, the different grades being defined by the vari- 
ous trimmings; first erépe, then bugles, then ribbon, and 
lastly velvet. 

Alpaca, and Algérienne, a kind of poi/ de chevre, with 
a very lustrous surface, are both very good wear for half 
mourning, or. in fact for any time. Black is fashionable 
at all seasons, and particularly for street wear, even 
when not necessitated by bereavement. 

A very good walking suit for full mourning is as fol- 
lows: Firstly, very small hoops no larger than a barrel, 
over these a black cloth petticoat about four inches from 
the ground edged with a narrow fold of erépe plaited on 
one edge only. The over-skirt is formed of small gores 
half a yard wide, and fits without any fulness over the 
petticoat. It is eight inches shorter than the petticoat of 
the same material, and trimmed in the same manner. A 
tight fitting basquine like the dress trimmed with ercpe, 
completes the costume. The bonnet is of crépe with long 
veil. 

For distant relatives, suits of silk without crépe are fre- 
quently worn but for three months. 

The ornaments for mourning are jet, enamel, with gold 
and filagree silver. In gloves, first we see black, then 
steel, aud later, pearl and purple. 

A new style of watch very suitable for mourning has 
just been introduced. The case is of black wood orna- 
mented with a monogram of silver. It is suspended from 
the waist by a chatalaine of Russian leather studded with 
silver, and caught to the belt by a silver hook. We un- 
derstand these watches are manufactured in great num- 
bers in Switzerland, and the cases not being of gold, 
renders them quite inexpensive, though very excellent 
time pieces. 

Eccentricity prevails now in jewelry. For ear-rings we 
see ladders, saddles, horseshoes, bridles, stirrups, birds, 
cages, flies, fish, bectles, croquet mallets, bunches of 
grapes and currants composed of dead gold, jasper, and 
agate. Corn flowers, ears of corn, field daisies, with a 
multitude of quaint styles in filigree, enamel, and coral. 
Where the design will admit, the ear-rings are exceed- 
ingly long. Filigree is all the rage, and strings of large 
beads of silver or gold filigree are wound round the neck 
and head 4 Ja Benoiton. 


The generality of sleeves are made quite close at the 
wrist; so small are they, as scarcely to admit of an un- 
dersleeve. Deep cuffs are worn, the edges slipping under 
the sleeve and simulating an undersleeve without the 
bulk. For dressy occasions, a rich lace is basted on the 
edye of the dress sleeve. 

Hair is dressed still more on the summit of the head. 
The protuberance or mass of wool and hair is on a level 
with the top of the head, and gives it a very singuiar ap- 
pearance. So high do some persons dress their hair, that 
the hats poised on top of the head form a decided inclined 
plane from the back to the forehead. It is, however, not 
obligatory to adopt these extreme modes ; a lady may be 
fashionably and well dressed without making herself 
conspicuous. A jadicious selection of what will suit 
one’s style and height is requisite at all times, with 
whatever new mode is introduced. Fasglox. 
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I AVE selected the following kinds from their Stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. 
They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company 
sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 
All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 


YOUNG HYSON, 80¢., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per lb. 


MIXED (black and green, English style), 80c., 
90c., best $1 per lb. 


JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per lb. 

OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
per lb. 

IMPERIAL, best $1 25 per lb. 

HYSON, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50. 


These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping 
in mind health, economy, and a high degree of pleasure in 
drinking them. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30¢., 35¢., best 40 cents per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, aud fami- 
lies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we will sell at the low price of 30 
cents per pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of 


THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


New York, 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY Street, corner of Church Street. 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,643. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner of Bleecker Street. 

No. 503 EIGHTH Avenue, near Thirty-seventh Street. 


No. 205 FULTON Street, Brooklyn, corner of Concord 
Street. 


Oar Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal sat- 
isfaction, and suit all tastes, being composed of the best Foo 
Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens. English Breakfast is 
not recommended, excepting to those who have acquired a 
taste for that kind of tea, although it is the finest imported. 

Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlars, and small 
stores, of which class we are now supplying many thou- 
sands all of which are doing well, cau have their orders 
promptly and faithfully filled, and in case of clubs, can have 
each party’s name marked on their packagesas directed, by 
sending their orders to Nos. 31 aud 33 Vesey Street. 

Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns throngh- 
out the country, and for which we feel very grateful. Some 
of our clubs send orders weekly, some not so often, while 
others keep a standing order to be supplied with a given 
quantity each week, or at stated periods. And in all cases 
(where a sufficient time has elapsed) Clubs have repeated 
their orders. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than. $30, 
had better send Post-Office Drafts or money with their 
orders, to save the expense of collection by express; but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on 
delivery. 

We return thanks to parties who have taken an interest 
in getting up clubs. And when any of them come to New 
York, we shall be pleased to have them call upon us and 
make themselves known. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but we 
wiil be as liberal as we can afford. Wesend no compli- 


memary package for Clubs of less than $39. 


The Great American Tea Company, 





JANESVILLE, Wis., Aug. 25, 1866. 
Tue Great AMERICAN TzeA Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., 
New York. 

I this day mail you another club order, No. 4, for Tea and 
Coffee, amounting to $152 82. You need no further proof 
from me of the satisfaction your goods are giving than the 
fact of my sending you the fourth order in little more than 
amonth. When this package is received I sball haye fur- 
nished over two hundred families, who are satisfied with 
the Tea as being all you and others represent it to be, and 
much cheaper than it is sold here. 

Iam, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
R. M. WHEELER. 


3 lb Best Oolong---------- P. Noreross--at 1 00-- 3 00 
3 do Young Hyson--------- Mrs, Davis--at 90 - 270 
1 lb do eeeeeeee do sat 110-- 110 
5 do Best Oolong ------- W. B. Stewart--at 100-- 5 00 
1 do Best Gunpowder: ----- J. L. Alden--at 1 25-- 1 25 
2 do Young Hyson-------- M. Donohue: -at 90-- 180 
1 do Uncolored Japan .--- L. Dearborn--at .1 25-- 1 2 
1 do Best Oolong .------- do --at 100-- 100 
1 do Best Young Hyson--- do s-at 1 25-- 125 
1 do do do --++H. Roberts--at 1 25-- 1 25 
2 do do do A. C. Douglas--at 1 25-- 2 50 
2 do do do ++Mrs. Martin--at 1 25-- 2 50 
4 do do do +-+-Mrs. Clark--at 1 25-- 5 00 
1 do Best Oolong:----+---- D. Dowling--at 1 00-- 1 00 
1 do Best Young Hyson----A. St. John. -at 1 25-- 1 25 
2 do Best Oolong: --------Dr. Shattuck--at 1 00-- 2 00 
2 do Young Hyson -------- D, Urghart--at 100+ 200 
2 do oe . ) -at 1 25-- 2 50 
3 do Best Imperial ------------ B. Hilt--at 1 25-- 3 75 
B do Oolong: :++-+++eeseeeeeees o +a 1 2 


And 44 others, amounting to $152 82 in all. 


MILToN, Miny., July 15th, 1866. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY :— 

Yours of the second is at hand. The Tea gives good sat- 
isfaction. Inclosed you will find another club ($150 25). 
We are trying to get up a standing club here, and I think 
we shall succeed. 

We have heretofore been paying $2 25 for such teas, We 
have spread your circulars far and near. You doubtless 
will hear from Dodge County, Minn., quite often. Please 
accept our thanks for the complimentary package, Hopiag 
to hear from you soon, I remain 

Yours truly, 
E. F. OSBORN, 
Maatorville, Minnesota. 


Bryan, Aug. 3d, 1866. 
Great AMERICAN TRA Co. :— 

Gents: The package of tea which I ordered in June came 
to hand in due time in first rate order, and was satisfactory 
toall. I herewith send another List ($63 25), which you 
will please fill and express to my address. 

WM. N. NOBLE, 
Bryan, Williams County, Ohio. 

Accept my thanks for complimentary package, with my 
best wishes. Yours. etc., 

WM. N. NOBLE. 





Topp’s Pornt, Shelby County, IIL, 
July 13th, 1866. 
To Great AMERICAN Tea COMPANY :— 

The box of Tea addressed to ‘‘ THomas Foster” was duly 
received, and gave great satisfaction. Itis better Tea than 
what we buy here for $2 and 2 40 per pound. 

Accept my thanks for the complimentary and circulars, 
Inclosed please find another Club Order, which order please 
fill and send tea and coffee separate, each in one box. It is 
immaterial whether you send the coffee divided or send one 
100-pound sack of the best green Java. Send by express, 
with order to collect on delivery. Address as before, to my 
husband, 

THOMAS FOSTER, 
Shelbyville, Shetsy County, Il. 
The above order amounts to $106 80. 


P. 8.—All_ towns, villages, or manufactories, where a 
large number of men are engaged, by CLUBBING together, 
can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third 
by sending direetly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Nos, 31 and 33 VESEY 8T., corner of CHURCH. 
Post-ofjice Bow, No. 5,643, New York City. 
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the prices annexed :— 





Envelopes, Card-cases, etc. etc. etc. 


Address FASHION EDITRESS, Care of Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philadelphia. 





FASHION HDITRESS’ 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Fasnron Eprrress of Gopzy’s Lapy’s Boox is prepared to furnish the following articles at 


INFANTS’ WARDROBE -| Ladies’ Full Dress and Skirt, $1 50 ; Zephyr Sacques for Infants, $3 00 
| Suit for Little Boy, 100 Ladies’ Breakfast Coseys, 6 00 
Dresses, $4 00 to $40 00! Dress Body and Sleeve, 80 | Ladies’ Sontags, 3 50 
Slips, 300 “6 00! Children’s Cloak, 60 Ladies’ Crochet Shawls, $9 00 to 30 00 
Shirts, 1 00 5 00 Children’s Dresses, 60 Gentlemen's Afghans, 30 00 ‘“* 150 00 
Double Wrappers, 3 50) Ladies’ Under Garments, by the piece, 60 | Infants’ Afghans, 1500 * 50 00 
are nase genes, : a | Ladies’ and Children’s Roman 
ain Cambric Skirts, °" LADI ’ NAMENTAL | Scarfs, 2 50 
Embroidered or Scalloped Skirts, b ES Pwr R = Gentlemen’s Smoking Caps, 
300 “ 2 00 - 5600 * 2000 
Heng Skirts, 3 2 a - ) Grecian Curls, arranged on comb, : Gentlemen’s Slippers, 300 “ 15 00 
Socks, : $7 00 to 25 00 
Flannel Sacks, ce ape 20} Fancy Hair Bows, 600 “ 10 00 HAIR JEWELRY. 
Cloaks, 20 00 “* 100 00) Hair Waterfalls, 600 “ 1000 
Hoods, 300 * 40 00) Hair Side Braids 8 00 * 2 00 | Bracelets, $5 00 to 30 00 
Shawls, or Blankets, 400 “ 30 00) Hair Back Braids, 800 “ 30 00 | Ear-rings, 500" 620 00 
Complete Paper Patterns,300 “ 5 90) pugs for Rolling the Hair Breastpins, 400 “ 20 00 
$00 5 00) Oe hat 300 « 3000 
i) ains, 00 “ 00 
Ladies’ Cloaks, 1% . | Studs, 900 “* 15 00 
Ladies’ Sleeve, 31| Split Zephyr Sacque for Infants, 2 00 | Sleeve Buttons, 900 “ 15 00 


She can also supply Ladies’ and Children’s complete Wardrobes, Dresses, Trimmings, Cloaks, 
Millinery, Jewelry, Silverware, Zephyrs, Orne Balls, Wedding and Visiting Cards, Paper and 
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THE FIRST PARTY. A handsome steel plate. 
TITLE-PAGE FOR 1867. Designed by Illman & Bro- 


thers. 
GODEY’S DOUBLE EXTENSION COLORED FASH- 
ION-PLATE. Containing six figures. 
FANCY SLIPPER. Printed in Colors. A beautifal 
specimen of typography. 
ON THE WISSAHICKON. Printed in tint. 
SPFNDING A PENNY. A beaatiful wood-cut. 
MORNING ROBE. From Messrs. Curwen Stoddart & 
Brother, 450 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 
PROMENADE SUITS. Two engravings. 
DESIGNS FOR WORKING ON NET. Two engravings. 
SUITS FOR CHILDREN. Two engravings. 
EMBAOIDERY PATTERNS. Four engravings. 
THE IRENE JACKET. Front and Back view. Two 
engravings. 


Contributors 


Spending a Penny (Illustrated), 17 
Music—Thou 'rt not the Same, by J. Starr Holloway, 18 
Morning Robe (/llustrated), 20 


Promenade Suits (Illustrated), 21, 22 
Design for Working on Net, with thick Soft Cotton 

or Floss Silk (/Uustrated), 23, 90 
Suits for Children (Justrated), 23 
Embroidery (/Uustrated), 24, 25, 90 
The Irene Jacket (Illustrated), 24, 25 
Braiding Design (Jllustrated), 26, 90 
Gentleman’s Dressing-Gown (Jllustrated), 26 
Hat Pegs (JUustrated), 27 
Hanging Border (/lustrated), 27 


Case for Knitting or Crochet Needles (Illustrated), 28 
Eutirely at Home, by Marion Harland, 29 


A Mother’s Love, 39 
Evening, by Alice, 39 
New Year's at Leigh House, by S. Annie Frost, 40 
Chrysanthemums, by 4. M. Dana, 44 
Rings, 44 
Religion, 45 
Disputing, 45 
One Woman’s Resolutlon, by Mrs. Denison, 46 
An Item for the Home Circle, 53 
Winter All the Year, by Neale Bernard, 53 
Contentment, 53 
Drawing Lessons (Illustrated), 54 
A New Year's at the Chinchas, by S. A. Emery, 55 
By the Mill, by Miss Roseline Benedict, 64 
A Wreath for Belle’s Album, by Leumae, 65 
Over the Way, by Sophie de Lamater, 66 
The Heart's S.cret, by Mf. A. M., 71 
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Exmbelliahments, Eitc. 


BRAIDING DESIGNS. Two engravings. 

GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN. 

HAT PEGS. 

HANGING BORDER. 

CASE FOR KNIT! ING OR CROCHET NEEDLES. 

DRAWING LESSONS. Six engravings. 

NOVELTIES FOR JANUARY. Waist, Bonnets, Pep- 
lum dress, Dinner dress, Promenade suits, etc, etc. 
Eleven engravings. 

ALPHABET FOR BEAD OR WORSTED WORK. 

A BASKET FOR DRYING SALAD. 

KNITTED B’RDER FOR A BEDQUILT. 

DESIGN FOR THE END OF A FANCY SCARF. 

CROCHET SMOKING-CAP, Three engravings. 

LETTERS FOR MARKING. Two engravings. 

NOAH'S DOVE, 

COUNTRY RESIDFNCE. Three engravings. 


and Contents. 


Trifles, 71 
At Home and Abroad, by Mary W. Janvrin, 72 
Opinion, £0 
Conversation, 60 
Novelties for January (Illustrated), $1 
Alphabet for Bead or Worsted Work (Illustrated), $4 
A Basket for Drying Salad (Jl/ustruted), 85 
Knitted Border for a Bedquilt (J/lustrated), 86 
Ladies Mittens, in Berlin Work, 87 


Embroidery suitable for Silk or Cotton (Illustrated), 88 
Design for the End of a Fancy Scarf (Jliustrated), 88 
Crochet Smoking-Cap (/l/ustrated), 89 
Design fur Braiding and Embroidery (I?lustrated), 90 
Letters for Marking Pocket-Handherchiefs (71/’d), $0 


Receipts, 91 
Editors’ Table, containing— 
Eighteen Hundred and Sixty seven, 94 
Preparation for the “ Plan,” 95 
Influence of Women, by Hon. Daniel Webster, 95 
Natioual Normal Schools and Seminaries of House- 
hold Science for Young Women, 95 
Free National Normal Schools for Young Women, 95 
Notes and Notices, 96 
What Woman should Do, 96 
Who are the Good, 96 
Woman's Nationai Art Association, 96 
Hints about Health, 96 
Literary Notices, 97 
Godey’s Arm-Chair, 100 
Juvenile Department (Illustrated), 103 
Country Residence (J/lustrated), 104 
Fashions, 106 
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Arthur’s Home Magazine for 1867. 


Volumes XXIX. and xxx. 
EDITED BY 


T. 8S. ARTHUR AND VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


The HOME MAGAZINE is now so well known to the reading public that, in offering a prospectus for the coming 
year, we need scarcely repeat what has so ofteu been said, that ite itors regard literature as something higher thana 
simpleart. That its crowning excellence they consider its power for good. And so they have ever sought to make the 
Home Magazine the minister of all things pure and noble—the handmaid of morality and religion—the teacher, whether 
by story, poem, or essay, that only as men live by the “‘Golden Rule’ can they be wise or happy. 

As heretofore, only writers of the best talent will contribute to its pages. A new serial by the author of “ Warcnixe 
AND WaitiNa,’’ whose articles have attracted so much attention, will be commenced in the January number. 

Sag ae ema will furnish, during the year, a series of her shorter stories, always so full of pathos, and so charm- 
ingly told. 

The various Departments of the Magazine will be kept up with the same spirit and variety that have made them so 
pleasant and acceptable to the reader; and in all things the Home MAGAZINE WILL MAINTAIN ITS HIGH STANDARD OF EX- 
CELLENCE. 


OUR FASHION DEPARTMENT 


Has been placed in the hands of 


Mme. Demorest, of New York, 


In order that our lady-readers throughout the country may have true American styles of costume. This lady has be- 
come the arbiter of fashion in the United States, and it is gratifying to know that her taste is pure and womanly, and 
that she discards whatever is indelicate, or calculated to injure the health. From sixteen to twenty illustrations of 
fashions will be given by Mme. Demorest to the readers of the Home Magazine every month, 


YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 








1 copy $2 50 
83 copies . . 6 00 
5 copies, and one to getter- up of club i 10 00 
9 copies, sas ° ° . ° . ° . - 15 00 
14 copies, - ad “ é ° . - 21 00 


«~&@ It is not required that all the members of a club be at the same Post-office. 
4&@ For Premiums we have selected a pair of charming pictures— 


“THE DEPARTURE OF THE SWALLOWS,” and “THE RETURN OF THE SWALLOWS.” 


One of these pictures will be sent to each person from whom we receive a club of subscribers as above. One wili also be 
sent to each single subscriber who sends us $2 50 for the Home Magazine. We shull send ‘THE DEPARTURE OF THE 
SWALLOWS” to all who are entitled to premiums, unless the other picture is mentioned. They are match pictures. 
4 Any of our subscribers, not entitled to premiums, who may desire these beautiful pictures, can have them for 

50 cents each. 

For $4 50 we send one copy. each of Home Magazine and Lady's Book. 

For 3 00 Home Magazine and Children’s Hour, 

For 4 50 - . Home Magazine and Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 


&@ Carada subscribers must add twelve cents on each subscription for prepayment of United States postage. 

Ag In remitting, get a Post-Office order if possible. If a Post-Office order cannot be had, get a draft on Philadel- 
phia, New York, or Boston, drawn or endorsed to our order. If neither of these can be procured, send United States 
notes, or Natioual Bank bills. 

aa Be careful to give the name of your Post-Office, County, and State. Omissions of this kind are frequent, and 
cause delay, trouble, and sometimes loss. 

As Specimen numbers, 20 cents. 


Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 
823 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





A New Magazine for Children. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR: 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
EDITED BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


Our new Magazine will come as a pleasant companion, friend, and counsellor of the little ones; and as a helper in 
the work of storing up things good, and true, and beautiful in their minds, through a healthy culture of the imagination 
and an attractive illustration of those precepts that lie at the foundation of al. right living. It will aim to inspire chil- 
dren with reverence for God and a sense of His loving and fatherly care; and to lead them to unselfish actions—to be 
gentle, forbearing, merciful, just, pure, brave, and peaceable. Sume of the best writers fur children in the country will 
contribute to its pages. 


The Chilaren’s Hour will be as elegant in appearance as the best artists and the best typography can make it. 
The first number will be ready on the first of November, and wil! be mailed as a sample on receipt of ten cents. 


TERMS. 
One year, inadvance . ° ° > . . ° ° . . é . - $1 25 
Five copies, My . é ° ° : . ° . . , . ° - 500 
Ten copies, ac and an extra copy to the person sending the club ; . $10 00 


BS For $3 we will send one copy ot the Home Magazine and one copy of The Children’s Stone. 
Aa For 63 50 we will send onc copy of The Childven’s Hour, and ove copy of Godey’s Lady's Book. 


Address T. 8. ARTHUR, 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FLORENC 
ork Stitch Sewing Machines. 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865. 
Best in the World! Great Simplicity! Great Capacity! 


CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION. 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES. 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE. 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 


505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 


141 Washington Street, Boston. 242 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

630 Chestnut Street, Philad+Iphia. 29 Calle d’Oficios, Havana, Cuba. 

100 Washington Street, Chicago. 272 Court Street, Binghamton, N. ¥. 

26 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 13 Lake Street, Eimira, N. Y. 

43 Public Square, Cleveland. 312 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

155 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 6 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 

27 North Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis. 2 Yates Block, E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y, 

Cor. Jeff and Woodward Avenues, Detroit. | 29 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

11ll Montgomery Street, San Francisca. 54 North Fifth Street, St. Louis. 

372 to 376 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 303.River Street, Troy, N. ¥. 

529 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. Cor. Genesee, Cotumbia, & Seneca Sts., Utica. 
200 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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J. W. BRADLEY’S 
CELEBRATED 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 


(OR DOUBLE) 


SPRING 


Tw 


ANN 


W 











Are universally acknowledged by all Ladies throughout the length and breadth of the Land to be the most perfect and 
agreeable ener invented. They will not BEND or BREAK like the Single Springs, but will PRESERVE their Perfect and 
Gracefui SHAPE, when three or four ordinary Skirts are thrown aside as useless. 


They are the LIGHTEST and most DURABLE Skirt now made, The Hoops being of povniz sPRINes, and covered with 
DOUBLE TWISTED THREAD, the lower or bottom rods being twice or DOUBLE COVBRED, and the entire Garment manufactured 
from the best materials and in the best manner possible, has made the 

“DUPLEX ELLIPTIC” the STANDARD SKIRT of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

Their wonderful flexidility, admitting of compression into the smallest possible space, aad consequently their unequaled 
comfort to the wearer for Church, Carriage, Opera, Party, Promenade, or Home dress, and other superior qualities not 


fonnd in any other Skirt, has justified LEADING FasHion MAGAZINB and Opinions of the Press GENERALLY in universally 
recommending their use to the Ladies, and proclaiming them the 


MOST GRACEFUL AND STYLISH SKIRT WORN, 
and the Freer and onny article of the kind which presents perfection for the purposes intended. For Misses and Young 
Ladies they are superior to all others, and all things considered, the most economical. . 
FOR SALE in all stores where FIRST-CLASS SKIRTS are soLp THROUGHOUT the Unirep STATES and ELSEWHERE. 
SOLE owners of PATENT aud EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


WESTS’ BRADLEY & CARY, 
Warehouse and Office, 97 Chambers, and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 


N. B.—To gugrd against imposition, be particular to notice that Skirts offered as ‘“‘Durtex”’ have the red ink 


Stamp, viz.— 
J. W. BRADLEY'S 
DUPLEX ELLIPTIO 
STEEL SPRINGS 


upon the Waistbands, Also, notice that every hoop will adm® of a pin being passed through the centre, thus revealing or 


proving that there are Two Springs (or Duplex) braided together therein, which is the sxcrar of ther flexibility and strength, 
a comb.uation not te be found in any other Skirt. 





MRS. SARAE J. HALE’S DEPARTMENT. 


The women of America must acknowledge their indebtedness to Mrs. Hale for her earnest advocacy of them. 
GODEY’sS WoonD ENGRAVING NOVELTIES. 


Of these we give double the number of any other magazine, no- matter what its price may be. Among them will be found 
all the latest fashions of the day, as we import them from London and Paris; and owing to our fast printing presses we: 6 
«able to give the very latest. 


EMBROIDERY PATTERNS AND LINGERIE. 


Ottomans, backs of chairs, slippers, ete. You may look in vain in other magazines for finished articles of this kind. 
Each one in the stores would cost more than a single copy of the Book. 
Among the articles to be continued, and which have been appreciated, will be 


GARDENING FOR THE LADIES. 
Mr. H. A. Dresr, the celebrated Horticulturist of this city, will assist in this department. 


Our Musical Department. 


Three dollars’ worth of Music is given every year; and if it were only for the music alone, the Lady’s Book would be 
cheap at the price we ask for it. We give twelve pieces of very choice, and most of it original, music every year, thw cost of 
which would be in the stores Three Dollars, and much of it cannot be procured there at any price. This department is solely 
under the direction of J. Stara Houtowar, Ese., « gentleman whose taste is undoubted. 


OUR HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
This is a feature peculiar to the Lady’s Book. 


DIAGRAMS FOR CHILDREN’S AND LADIES’ DRESSES.—These we have aiways given, and will continue te 
give. This is our peculiar feature. 
{n the various numbers for 1867 will be found the newest designs for 


WINDOW CURTAINS, BRODERIE ANGLAISE, SLIPPERS, BONNETS, CAPS, CLOAKS, EVENING-DRESSES, 

FANCY ARTICLES, HEADDRESSES, HAIR-DRESSING, ROBES-DE-CHAMBRE, CARRIAGE DRESSES, ~ 

BRIDES’ DRESSES, WREATHS, MANTILLAS. WALKING-DRESSES, MORNING-DRRSSES, 
RIDING HABITS, COLLARS, CHEMISETTES. UNDERSLEEVES, PATCHWORK, 
EMBROIDERY PATTERNS, and CROCHET AND NETTING WO2#K. 

Our designs are received semi-monthly from our agents in France, England, and Germany, and every new pattern of any 
portion of a lady’s dress appears first in the Lady*s Book. 

DRAWING IN ALL ITS VARIETY, useful to the beginner and the proficient. 

FASHIONS from the establishments of the celebrated Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. of New York, appear in the Lady's 
Book, and in no other magazine. 

MODEL COTTAGES AND DIAGRAMS. 


GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT. 


Indispensable to every family, worth more than the whole cost of the Book, and a great saving of expense to all those who 
take the Book. For the Boudvir, the Nursery, the Kitchen, the House, and the Laundry. As a test of the value of this 
department, originated by the Lady’s Book, we have frequently received letters in which ladies have stated that they have 
taken premiums at fancy fairs for cakes and other articles manufactured from receipts taken from the Lady’s Book. It a!xo 
serves as an exchange of receipts. Ladies who wish to know how to make any article inquire through the Book, and others 
answer it. Our department is much fuller than that of any other magazine—having more room in the Book—and it is more 
carefully attended to. Godey’s Lady’s Book is also used as a premium at nearly every Agricult: ral exhibition in the United 
States—another testimony of its worth. 


SUBSCRIBING TO ASSOCIATIONS.—We recognize no subscription that is not sent direct to vcurselves. {f you pay 
your money to any association, you must look to it for your books. We will not supply a copy of the ‘sady’s Book unless the 
money is sent direct to us. We have no agents for whose acts we are responsible. 





TERMS OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1867, 


(From which there can be no Deviation.) 


One copy, one year - - . . Eight copies, one year, and an extra eopy to 
Two copies, one year - - - the person getting up the club, making nine 
Three copies, one year - - - copies - - - - - - ° - 2100 
Four copies, one year - - - - Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to 


Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the the persun getting up the club, making 
person getting up the club, making six copies 14 00 twelve copies - - - - - - - 27 5 


g@ CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription ordered, to pay 
the American postage. 


&@ All additions to clubs at club rates. 

&@ Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magezine will be sent, each one year, on receipt of $4 50. 
@@ We have no club with any other magazine or newspaper. 

Mae The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many copies are ordered. 

Re The money must all be sent at one time for any of the Clubs. 

&@ We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is electrotyped. 

4 Club subscribers will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside. 

4 Subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 

4@ We will send a specimen on receipt of 25 cents. 


HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orrice OxpER or a Drart, payable to the order of L. A. Godey, is 
— to bank notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. If a 
raft or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, send United States or National Bank notes; but let it be a matter known only 
to yourself; the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there is of your money coming to hand. Be carefui and pay 
the postage on your letter. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. £. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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E ARMS IN “ILLINOIS. 


900,000 ACRES 


CF THE 


BEST FARMING LANDS, 


FOR SALE BY THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., 


IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 
AT LOW PRICES. 


en —eo 

The Mmois Ceptral Railroad extends from Danleith, im the north-western part of the State, to Catro, im the extreme 

southern part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen mics north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of Lake 

Michigan—altogether a length of 704 miles—and the land which is offered for sale is situated upon either side of the track, in no 
instance at a greater distance than fifteen miles. 

Ifinois. centra! and southern districts of the State, and are supplied to 


The rapxd development of lilmots, its steady increase in popu- Chicago, St. Louis and Cine:nnati , the excellent railway faeilities 
jaiomand wealth, and its capacity to produce cheap food, are | PS°F™E & quick market in all these places. 
mattérs for wonder and admiration. The United States Commis- Lumber. 
sioner of Agriculture estimates the amounts of the principal While Mlinois is destitute of piav, the ferrests abound in oak, 
crops of 1864, for the whole country, as follows: Indian corn, | cypress, black walnut and poplar; and in Southern Miinois the 
530,581 403 bushels, wheat, 160,695,823 bushels; oats, 176,690, | jumbering business isa large and profitable nue, Many suw 
064 busheis; of which the farms of Ilinois yielded 138,356,135 | mills are in operation near the railway stations, the bui-ding 
busbels of Indian corm; 83,371,173 bushels of wheat; and | materials are furnished at extremely low rates. For several 
24,278,751 bushels of oats—im reality more than one-fourth of years Chicago has ranked as the cheapest as well as owe of the 
the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost one- | largest lumber markets of the country, water communication 














seventh of the oats produced in all the United States, being direct with the great pine districts of the North. 
Grain—Stock Raising. Inducements to Settlers. 
Pre-eminently tho first inthe list of gr-iu-exporting States, The attention of persons, whose limited nicans forbid the pur- 


Ihuovis is also the great cattle State of the Union. Its fertile | ghase of a homesteadin the o'der States, is partieularly invited 
prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of cattle, | 16 these lands. Within ten years the Tinoie Central Railroad 
sheep, horses and mules; and in the important interest of pork | Company has sold 1,400;000 acres, to more this 20,000 actual 
packing, it is far in advance of every other State. The seeding | settiers: and diiring the last year 264,422 acres—a larger aggre- 
ef these prairie lands to tame grasses for pasturage or hay, | gase of sales than in. any cne year since the opening of the road. 
offers to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The | pp farms are sold in tracts of forty or eighty acres, suited to 
hay grop of Illinois m 1864 is cstimated at 2,166,725 tons, which | tho setiior with limited cepital, or in larger tracts, as may be 
18 more than half a million tons larger than the crop of any other required by the capitalist aa stock raiser. The -soihis of an- 
State, excepting only New York. surpassed fertility ; the climate is healthy ; -tuxes. are lew ; 


Fruit. churches and schools are becoming abundant throughout the 
Almost all the fruits of the temperate latitude are produced in | length and breadth of the State ; and commemication with wil 
Hihnois. Peaches, pears, plums, strawerries, and every variety | the great markets is made easy through Neier ei 


of garden vegetables, are produced in great abundance in the | rivers. 
PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price of lands varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sol: on short credit, or for cash. A deduction of 
ten per cent. from the short credit price is made to those who buy for cash. Although lands in Hlinois have advaneed in price during 
the past year, the advance is as yet slight as compared with all other articles. There is at this time a large demand for lands, 
and the low prices at which they are yet offered by this Company present unusual. inducements for profitable investment. 

EXAMPLE: 

Forty acres at $10 per acre, on short credit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance one, two and three years, 

at six per cent. interest, m advance, cach year. 


INTEREST. PRINCIPAL. INTERKST. PRinctP: 
Cash Parment,. .........+. vevvewessieteeds 38 08 Slv0 00 Payment im two years. .......0..00.ceeseeeeeee 36 00 loo o 
Payment in one year,..... «s Row 9 00 | “ aS Fee 100 00 


“1? he ‘Same Zand my be Purchased for 8360 Oa .h. 
lL information on all points ether with maps, showing tlie exact location of Lands, will be f nished on application , 
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CUPID SHARPENING HIS ARROW. 
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Jo Miss Mollie A. Grady, St. Louis, Mo. 





FJENERAL CURLEY’S MARCH. 


COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


BY CHARLES W. OHM. 





Tempo Marciale. 
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GENERAL CURLEY’S MARCH. 
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PROMENADE SUIT. 





























Petticoat of blue poplin, trimmed with black velvet studded with steel ornaments. Gored overskirt of black poplin 
trimmed round the point on each gore with a bias fold of blue satin studded with steel beads. Basqwine of blue poplin: 
trimmed to match the skirt. Bonnet of blue velvet, sprinkled over with steel beads. 
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PROMENADE SUIT. 





Petticoat of scarlet cashmere, trimmed with rows of black velvet and large jet beads. Dress of gray poplin, bound 
with velvet. The skirt is looped up in the back @ la laveuse. Sack of black velvet cloth, trimmed with black velvet, 
pearl buttons, and goats’-hair fringe. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with scarlet velvet and a long veil of gray crépe. 
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Design for Working on Net, with thick Soft Cotton or Floss Silk. 








RISTORI. JACKET. 
(Front view.) 
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This dressy little affair is of black or colored velvet. trimmed with Cluny inserting and lace. If the jacket is of | lack 
the lace may be laid ever colored silk, aud the effect will be more stylish. It may also be made of silk, cloth, ur 
cashmere 
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Trimming for Under-Petticoats, Dresses, Bodices, Etc. 


IS 


\“1i" 





A border composed of a strip of black velvet folded over and under a piece of colored ribbon. This border is suitable 
for a gray or white petticoat. The ribbon should match in color either the material or the trimming of the dress. 





RISTORI JACKET. 


(Back view.) 








Fig. 1.<—Night-cap, made of a single piece of muslin. 
worked ruffle sewed on each edge of a narrow band. 
Fig. 2.—Invalid’s cap, made with streamers or tabs, and cut from one piece of muslin. 


and eyelets. 


NEW STYLE OF CAPS. 








WORK-BAG—Closed. 
(See Description, Work Department.) 










It is kept on the head by an elastic band, and finished by a 
It is finished with scallops 











WORK-BAG—Open. 
(See Description, Work Devartment.) 












Embroidery for Pillow and Bolster-cases. 
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ANTIMACASSAR IN EMBROIDERY AND APPLIQUE OVER WHITE NET. 





This pattern is a specimen of a new sort of work which is very elegant and effective. It consists of flowers, leaves, 
and other figures of stamped colored velvet, gummed upon a centre of embroidered net. Very pretty antimacassars and 


couvrettes are made in this manner. Our pattern is worked first in applique of muslin over Brussels net, then velvet 
flowers, crimson carnations of stamped velvet, and leaves of shaded green are gummed on in the centre, as seen in the 
illustration, These can easily be removed by slightly wetting them at the back each time the net requires cleaning. 
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